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EDITOR’S NOTE 


liy F. F. FoTTiiK, C.B.E,, M.A., R.Sc, 


T hese volumes of Tue Practical Junior Teacher have already proved 
themselves immensely popular among teachers and it is hoped that the present 
new and revised edition will be equally welcomed in the post-war Junior Schools. 
They arc intended to illustrate and expound modern theory and jiracticc in the 
organization and curricula of Schools for pupils from the age of seven years to eleven 
years. In their pages will be found an exposition of all the subjects now dealt with in 
these schools, and these subjects are discussed with that breadth of outlook and wealth 
of illustration which should make them invaluable to all teachers, whether young 
beginners fresh from their course of training or more mature teachers already tested 
in the keen fire of experience. 

Here will be found no mere theoretical treatment of the old “School Method" 
type, for each subject is discussed for its own intrinsic merit as well as for its possibilities 
and limitations when taught to pupils of Junior School age. 'Plic list of contributoi-s is 
a guarantee of the value of the contents, for it contains the names of writers of experience 
drawn from every branch of public education, including teachers, lecturers, organizers, 
inspectors, and administrators, all of whom contribute in detail to the particular subjects 
of which they have expert knowledge and the result is a practical, reliable, and authentic 
guide to every teacher in a Junior .School. 

Since the passing of the latest Education Act, in 1944, the Junior School has taken 
on a new and enhanced significance as the necessary preliminary and gateway for all 
pupils leading to their appropriate type of secondary education. Some two decades have 
passed since the publication of tbc famous “Hadow" Report on the I'iducation of the 
Adolescent and we have now witnessed the transformation of the "Senior" school into 
the Secondary Modern School, h'urther, the 1944 Education Act envisages the 
ultimate disappearance of the “All-age" School, all of which iiulicatcs the importance 
of the Junior School period in the pupil’s life. 

It must be confessed that since “Hadow,” the Junior School, in spite of a later 
helpful Report of the old Consultative Committee ol the former Board ot If.dtication, 
has tended to be somewhat neglected, in contrast to the increasing attention given to 
Nursery and Infant Schools at one end of its age range, ajul to Sccoinlary Schools at 
the other. This “Cinderella” treatment of the Junior period has been even move 
I’lronounced where mimhers in any given area did not permit of the separate organiza¬ 
tion of Infant Schools and Junior Schools, and in consequence both Infants and Juniors 
were merged in a single Brimary School. But in the “Development Blans" submitted 
to the Ministry by local authoritie.s as required under the Act, this neglect appears 
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likely to be remedied, and the Junior School will thus take its rightful place in the 
educational system. It was to meet the need of such schools that these volumes were 
originally prepared, particularly since the work in Junior Schools had long suffered 
from various misconceptions. It had long been regarded merely as a period of dull, 
mechanical drudgery, the mastery of the tools of the intellect, reading, writing, and 
^gunng being considered of more importance than knowledge itself. In the prevalent 
large classes, frequently housed in stuffy, crowded rooms, there was little or no attempt 
to develop the individuality of each pupil by means of those “activity" and "project" 
methods, upon which doctors and psychologists now so rightly insist during the 
impressionable years from seven to eleven. 

Gradually all this is being remedied. Many new Junior Schools have been built, 
and more are projected, providing, in spacious, airy buildings, those facilities and 
amenities which arc the basis of real educational development. At the same time, as 
soon as circumstances permit, all those older buildings which are capable of improve¬ 
ment will be extended and modernized, and it is for all Junior teachers, whether in the 
new buildings or the old, that these volumes are intended, for good work is possible in 
the older buildings as well as in the new, They seek to further the new and enlightened 
conception of a Junior School as a centre of directed activity, with its emphasis on 
learning by doing. The normal characteristics of pupils from the age of seven to eleven 
are now generally known and among the foremost of these is the child’s joy of achieve¬ 
ment. It is for this reason that pupils of this age will attack with conscientious 
diligence tasks of the utmost drudgery, and these volumes seek by means of the various 
activities they suggest to banish from the Junior School that reproach that the usual 
curriculum is dull, cramped, and strictly utilitarian.' Allied to the child’s satisfaction 
in the successful completion of a specific task is the more general delight in all forms 
of activity which have some object clearly in view, and finally there is the child’s 
insatiable curiosity at this age, which finds vent in destructive as well as constructive 
activity. 

It is suggested in these volumes that "Activity Methods” shall be introduced 
wherever possible, for it is recognized that some enthusiastic teachers and schools 
have made a splendid success of this method and are able to teach all the ordinary 
subjects through the development of suitable "projects." Each teacher must, 
however, largely work out for himself (and his pupils) the specific form that activities 
will take for each class, and the amount of time to be given to them. It would seem, 
however, that before the method is generally adopted in schools, much more experi¬ 
ment and experience is desirable. In the meantime many Junior Schools will continue 
to be run on conventional time-tables, having the usual "subject" basis and it is 
accordingly on these lines that these volumes have been written. The predominant 
characteristics of child life mentioned above have guided and inspired the treatment 
of the various subjects, while at the same time every effort has been made to maintain 
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the balance between the view that the Junior School is a separate entity in itself, unre¬ 
lated to any other type of school, anti the view that it is merely a transitory and pre¬ 
paratory period between the Infants' School and the Secondary School, It is with this 
hopeful vision of a newer, finer, and more characteristic Junior School still to come, 
that this work is offered to that great army of teachers, upon whom, in the end, the 
realization of this vision must depend. 

F. F. POTTER 
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THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

The pyimayy school has its special oppoylunities. Problems, and difficulties ; and these it must encountor 
by developing Us own ^nethods, perfecling its own technique and establishing mere firmly its own standards 
oj achievemeni and excellence.^ UnvQUi on Tite Primary School, 1031. 


T he Junior School as we know it to-day 
is a comparatively recent addition to our 
educational system, Siiggeslioris Joy 
Teachers made a distinction between the four 
stages of education—nursery, infant, junior, 
and senior—for the lirst time in 1927. In 1931 
the famous Primary School Reporlt which is 
still the best book about the Junior Sdiool, 
gave au inspiring oflicial recognition to the 
principle of the Junior School. But in spite of 
this official blessing, development was neither 
smooth nor rapid and even to-day reorganiza¬ 
tion is far from complete, and incidentally the 
word "Primary'* is still used sometimes for 
the Junior School and sometimes (now more 
often) for all pre-Secondary Education. 

The economies enforced by the depression of 
the early thirties, the reorganization necessary 
to meet the planned raising of the school-leaving 
age in 1939, and the standstill during the war 
yearn, all militated against the rapid iinple- 
jnentation of the Hadow scheme. What 
reorganization there was took the form, in the 
main, of providing new buildings for the posL- 
piimary groups, and this meant that llie primary 
schools wez'e left lo malcc the best use they could 
of the old unsuitable buildings of the all-age 
schools, 

As tlie Cenlial Advisory Council for Educa- 
fiun (England) says in School and Life: " Priinai y 


Schools Jiavc had a par lieu larl^^ raw deal as a 
result of the partial application of the Hadow 
Report." 

Juniors and Infants, who arc just at the age 
when moveinent and activity are of vital 
importance, arc housed in buildings that cannot 
possibly provide the necessary space, light, and 
fresh air. And to add iuHiiU to injury the 
teachers wlio are devotedly coping with all 
these difficulties are quite often regarded by 
the public and some of tlicir colleagues as being 
somehow inferior to the teachers (jC older 
children. In fact, as an editorial in The 
Kducaftonal Supplement pointed out, the younger 
Ihe child the greater must be tlio teacher's 
understanding and teaching ability, because 
tlie cliild is less able to contrilnitc consciously 
to his own edneation. 

Recogiiifioii of the hill importance of tlic 
Junior School stage lias bceu slow in coining, 
ft is notable, for instance, that il is o/ily in 
recent years that investigations into its methods 
and psychology have been taking place. The 
i()44 Act. however, at last gives this pliase in 
the child's life the recognition it deserves. 

The Junior ScJjool jige limits, seven to eleven 
years, are purely ai-biti ary iigcs clioseii largely for 
adininistnitive convenience. A strong case cun 
be made for extending Ihe Infant stage, at 
least for bachward duldren, to eight years, while 
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tl\e wisdom of transfer at eleven years is open to 
grave doubt because at tlmt age aptitudes and 
abilities of great importance in adult life have 
scarcely developed sufficiently to be measured. 

The Junior School stage mnstj of course, be 
regarded as part of a continuous and connected 
sclieine of education for the cliildj with intimate 
contact both with the In taut and the Secondary 
Schools. Bnt at the same time it forms an 
essential phase, with its own opportunities and 
difllculties, and with its own methods and 
technique based on the needs of the children 
at that particular age. 

A number of prominent educationists have 
drawn attention to the deplorable conditions 
in many Junior Schools. This is a sign of the 
times, for things are changing and moving, and 
in spite of the fact that School and Life says 
that it will take fifty years to bring the Junior 
Schools up to date, we are living in exciting 
times for education, when teachers are showing 
a keen interest in new methods and when new 
methods of tiaining teachers are giving an 
added momentum to the new movement. 


The Characteristics of the Junior 
School Child 

Too li ttle research has been carried out with the 
seven to eleven age group, but Burt's work, to be 
found in the Primary School Report, is excellent, 
and other research is going on at the moment. 
The importance of knowledge of this work to 
Junior School teachers cannot be over-empha¬ 
sized, and it is helpful to keep contact with the 
Institute of Education for the area, 

The Jimior School child is full of vigour and 
takes a great delight in all kinds of activity. 
He is extremely interested in his surroundings 
and lull of curiosity about all he sees, while his 
desire for experience is insatiable. His interest 
is intense bqt often short-lived. He has a 
creative urge, which makes him eager to con¬ 
struct things. He delights in performing simple 
tasks that demand a certain deftness and skill 
and give him a sense of accompLislunent. He 
is interested in character and purpose, shape, 
form, and colour, and the use of objects. 

At seven, when he first comes into the Junior 


School, a child reasons through concrete 
experiences, but gradually these are replaced ' 
by language. He is a keen observer and takes ai. 
great pleasure in reproducing his observations ' 
in speech and writing. He also creates his own 
immature world of imagination and emotion and, ■; 
in order to communicate these things to others, 
does his utmost to master language. 

The Junior School child is not usually troubled. 
by serious physical disorders, although he may 
suffer from weaknesses left by diseases he had 
at the infant stage. His powers of resistance 
are high and he makes a quick recovery from 
fatigue. 

By the end of the Junior School period 
children show a wide range of intelligence, and 
an immense change in interest and outlook. 

The Junior Child tends to leave behind his 
infant dependence on the good opinion of tlie ■ 
teacher and comes more and more to depend on 
the good opinion of his contemporaries. A 
weak teacher will find the children combining 
against her. A good teacher must earn the respect 
of her children by being just^ good-humoured, 
sensible, firm, and sure of herself. The Junior 
School teacher disregards these characteristics 
at her peril; the best teachers use them as a 
firm foundation upon which to build their 
teaching, 

The Purpose of the Junior School 

If children are to have a happy, healthy and 
vigorous childhood, then it is the teacher's duty 
to see that their physical and mental develop¬ 
ment are in no way retarded. Although physical 
and mental development are fully interde¬ 
pendent, it will be easier, for the sake of clarity, 
to consider them separately. 

Physical Development 

Seven to eleven years of age is a period of 
steady growth, when acute infectious diseases 
arc not so liable to occur, but it is a time when 
children may suffer from the after-effects of 
diseases which they had at an earlier age. The 
opportunity should be taken to remedy these 
defects and the cliilcVs body should be built up 
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to meet the heavy demands which will be made 
upon it during puberty. 

Attention must be paid to trying to ensure 
that the. children get suflicient exercise, rest, 
and sleep, and that their food is nutritious. 
Much of what teachers call "'laziness" is nothing 


certain fiindaiiicntals without whicli lie would 
be at a great disadvantage in our presenbelay 
world* 

Our lirst duty is to sec that he can use 
language clearly and with dignity. We tliere- 
fore teach him to speak clearly and correctly, to 



Fig. I 

Model 0/ the Local Brickicorlis 


more than a defence mechanism set In work iu 
a child who is suffering from ill-liealtli. 

Mental Development 

Under this heading it is possible to make four 
broad subdivisions™”- 

(<d l^’actual knou'ledge. 

(ft) Ability to co-ordinate bocl^^ inovemcnt.s 
and iKain. 

(c) Comimiiiity feeling. 

(d) Moral awareness. 

((7.) Factual Knowluugk. In the Junior 
School wc expect the normal child to acquire 


read with understanding, enjoyment and zest, 
to write legibly, simple, well spelt statements 
in sentences, and to listen attentively. 

We expect liini to know how to use the 
fundamental rules iu aritlimotic and apply 
them to everyday occLirrences within his 
experience. 

We expect him to be able to take part in 
constructive w^ork which will stimulate his 
intelligence and give him an insight into, and 
.sympathy tor, the great liisfoiic crufts, with an 
appreciation for beautiful things. We cannot 
expect a high standard of achievement from 
liim, but there must be thoroughness and 
honesty of work, 
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Through literature the children should have 
contact with great men and women and have 
some appreciation of our past history. 

For many years the Free Place of "Scholar¬ 
ship " examination at eleven years was for many 
Junior Schools the dominating influence in its 
choice of syllabus. Conscientious schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses felt it their duty to get as 
many children "through the scholarship" as 
possible, ^^foreover, oRicials and other people 
outside the school often tended to judge a 
school by the number of "scholarships" gained 
each year. As a result of this, schools concen¬ 
trated on English and Arithmetic, in the nar¬ 
rowest academic sense, and those children who 
plainly could not reach scholarship standard 
were often i:>ushed into the background. 

Nowadays most education authorities have 
adopted a new form of examination which 
incliulcs an intelligence tesfcj an arithmetic test 
which depends largely on speed and accuracy 
ami the understanding of simple problems, and 
an English comprehension test based on a 
given passage. This type of examination dis¬ 
courages cramming, and, when taken in con¬ 
junction with a report extracted from the 
child's cumulative record card, is more effective 
for indicating the type of secondary education 
. most suitable for eacii child. 

More important than this, however, is the 
fact that it is becoming progressively possible 
to give the Junior child a liberal education by 
including those important subjects which were 
at one time looked upon as " frills." 

(&) Abjutv to Co-ordinate Body Move¬ 
ments AND Brain. The seven-year-old who has 
attended an Infants* School where he has 
practised free movement, games, dancing and 
eurhythmies, has gained a considerable control 
over his major muscles, but he is still clumsy 
and will need more practise in similar activities, 
with the addition of more formal physical 
training. By this means he will acquire a poise 
and gracefulness which he can get in no other 
way. 

The finer muscles like those of the eye and 
the lingers arc only brought under control 
gradually; and if fine work is expected from 
childrai at too early an age, strain, both menial 
and physical, is likely to occur. Disciplined 


and purposeful activity, such as constructive, 
work in which tJie child learns by doing, and,' ' 
acquires simple manual skill, is invaluable. 
Movement is essential to the normal child's ■ 
development and teachers should be prepared ,, 
to use it and not inhibit it, as is the tendency... 
of so many grown-ups. 

(c) Community Feeling. In school we have a 
valuable opportunity for providing children 
with an environment in which they can practise 
the standards of living that make community 
life possible. As a member of a class a child has 
to submit to a certain amount of discipline, he 
has to be prepared to live with others without. 
annoying them, and he has to realize that he 
can liave only his fair share of personal atten¬ 
tion. In other words, he has to learn to co¬ 
operate with others and " find his place.*' 

The importance of a good school community 
cannot be over-emphasized, for it gives the 
child opportunities for exercising community 
feeling which he cannot get in the more restricted 
family circle. Such a school is a community 
where young and old are engaged in learning 
by co-operation and experiment. 

Schools to-day are depending less and less 
on passive obedience and mass instruction and 
so are able, through individual and group work, 
to introduce the children to new and interesting 
experiences that can be explored, thus using 
the sympathy, imagination, and social spirit of 
the child. 

If the teacher wishes to carry out this part of 
her work conscientiously, she must make it her 
business to find out as much as possible about 
the background of her children. She must 
know wJiat books they like, what films they 
see, and whicli radio programmes they listen to, 
and above all site must, through the Pareiit- 
feachers* Association, make contact with the 
children’s parents. 

(^/) Moral Awareness. This quality implies 
a knowledge of right and wrong and a desire to 
do what is right. Without it a child's education 
and life is built on a foundation of shifting sand. 
The Christian ethic and the Platonic ideals of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness form a veiy solid 
foundation upon which to build. The character 
of the school can have a strong moral influence 
on a child s future life. But the most important 
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factor is the teacher's character, and tlie 
example she sets. 

Achieving this Purpose 

II this purpose is to be achieved, a teacher 
must not only be a skiUul practitioner of Ins or 
her craft, bat must al&o have a vocation for the 
job, This is dealt with more fully later in this 
cliapler. 

It is essential that the Junior School cliiicl 
sliould have a feeling of security in liis school 
life; tlicrcforc he must have close personal 
contact with his teacher. To acliicvc this fully, 
classes should not exceed thirty children, and 
group work is particularly valuable in the large 
classes of to-day. Changes of teacher or method 
should be carried out with care, while schemes 
of work should be very carefully gradetl accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the individual cliild. The 
methods of teaching the basic skills should be 
uniform Lhroughoiit the school and consultation 
between members of the staff should be frank 
and frequent, 

It should always be remembered that the 
happiness and fullness of a child's life depend 
upon ciicnmstanccs and people beyond his 
control. Teachers must therefore recognize 
differences in capacity and temperament, and 
not aim at imposing artificial pa I terns of life 
through a dominating porsonality, Ijiit rather 
at Iiclping tile pupils to co-ortUinite their own 
mental and iJhysical powers. 

There should he no arLilicial conditioning of 
ways of thinking and acting, for the children 
will evenUialiy have to live tlieir own lives, and 
it is a teacher's duty to encourage a sturdiness 
of body and mind that will lit them to face any 
emergency. 

Teachers niiisL at all Limes allow for variations 
in intelligence, imagination, and emotions. 
This means that the class tcacliiiig method, 
which was for many years accepted as the only 
way to cope with large classes, is ufleii a wash* 
of both tlie teacher's and tlie children's Lime. 
Most teacliers will have had the experience of 
giving a class a lesson knowing lull well that 
after live or Len minutes Llu' baelcAviird children 
are no longer listening, after L'm or liftei'ii 
niinuLcs the noun a I children's attention is 


wandering, and after twenty minutes the whole 
class is glassy-eyed, thinking of anything but 
what the teacher is trying to expound. 

Class teaching lias its place, but it should not 
be the method used for every lesson, 

The aim of the school should be to introduce 
tlie pupils to experiences in an orderly and 
iutcUigeut mauucr so that their innate powers 
arc developed. If the school succeeds in doing 
this, then the childr(‘ii will acquire knowledge 
in the process, th(‘ir effort.s being sLimuhited 
by tlieir interest, and the value of what they 
acquire enhanced by tlieir appiccialion of its 
purpose and significance. Activity of all kinds 
is natural to a child, and it is essential to his 
growth. Teachers should keep this basic 
characteristic in mind and build upon it. It is 
essential, of course, to see that the activity is 
not aimless, 

AVliatever subject is laugliL the teacher will 
get the best results if he starts from the concrete 
facts, avoiding ovcr-intcUectualisin and narrow 
limits. The subjects which appear in school 
time-tables should not be, and cannot he. inde¬ 
pendent entities: they are sinaply divisions of 
tile general field of knowledge. There is a place 
for the traditional subjects, but their piescnla- 
tion as such is not the most fruitful method for 
the seven to eleven-year-old group. 

The ciirricuhini .should be liumane witli all 
the dead wood ruthlessly hacked away, giving 
opportunities for inquiry and experiment, 
based on a vivid apprcciaLion of the needs and 
possibilities of children. Similarly the curriculum 
should not be loaded with inert ideas and 
crude blocks of fact devoid of signilicaiice until 
related to some interest in the mind of the 
pupils, 

Subjects tauglit must be vivid and realistic, 
full of movement and life. Such teaching 
develops naturally from centres of interest or 
projects, which give rise to intelligent, sciisilde, 
concrete acti\dties so that tlie work is related 
U) the iiiUTost and e.^perumce of the children. 
Kdiication, far fnnn being a nudhod for assimil¬ 
ating dead inatlcr, should be associated with a 
group of activities through whicli tiie cluld'.s 
natural capabilities are exercised and his 
curiosity aroused and salisliecl- 
'I'o the successful teacher every child in luir 
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class (even if tiiere are fifty on roll) is an in¬ 
dividual who at appropriate times must receive 
special altcntioii. With large classes, or classes 
where there is a large age range or a large range 
of ability, this means extra work arid careful 
organization, fcut it is well vvortli it, Some 
children, especially if they are o[ a quiet, 
retiring nature, do not ask questions when there 
is something which they do not understand. 
Tills means that they often miss essential 
points, and this holds up their progress so that 
they get to the top classes in the Junior School 
unable to reach tl\e standard they should in 
the tool subjects, 

Progress must be checked regularly, Cumu¬ 
lative record cards are essential for directing 
attention to individuals and recording their 
progress throughout theiv school life. 

'*TUe next fifty years/' says Pyivmy Educa¬ 
tion, "will be a dynamic rather than a static 
period of our history. People vrtll have to be 
more adaptable, more mobile, more ingenious, 
more ready to meet novel situations and more 
ready to master a variety of techniques and 
processes. Dexterity of hand and niinbleness 
of mind will be more in demand than dull 
mechanical labour," 

If teachers arc to help their children to 
develop and extend the initiative which is going 
to be so important to them, they must allow 
them to experiment and find out things for 
themselves. Constant class teaching at its 
worst will lend to discourage displays of initi¬ 
ative, Activity metliocls are an important 
factor for its encouragement. 

Good teachers owe the main part of their 
success to their ability to arouse the children's 
interest. Interest is like the priming petrol 
used to start an engine, which, once it has fired, 
goes on of its own accord. The teacher awakens 
the child*s interest hi a subject and he, either 
spontaneously or with suitable encouragement, 
perseveres in his attempt to discover all he 
can about it. 

A child cannot be detached from his back¬ 
ground and if a teacher is to deal efficiently with 
individual children, she must know a great deal 
about their homes. She should aim at getting 
to know the children's parents and seek their 
co-operaliion, A ParenL-Tcacliers' Association 


is of the utmost importance to Primary '. 
Schools. 

Thejimior School Teacher 

Any system of education stands or falls by 
the quality of the teachers carrying it out ■ 
Good teachers discover for themselves the best 
and easiest way of teaching particular svrbjects. i 
The use of activities and the arousing of interest, 
for instance, have been recognixed by teachers 
for many years. The Junior School teacher 
has acquired his or her skill through experience,, 
and a constant determination to know move and 
more about education. He does not make the 
mistake of some teachers who look upon 
psychology with suspicion, for no tcachet 
nowadays can afford to ignore its findings. 

It is essential that the teachers should liave 
a knowledge of, and a liking and respect for, 
children. They must also liave grit and deter- 
ufiination because they will find that circum¬ 
stances are often against them: buildings aud 
equipment are likely to be bad, while apparatus 
and suitable books will be difficult to acquire. 
Such circumstances give much opportunity 
for initiative and originality, although these 
qualities are always part of the equipment of 
the good teacher. 

Teaching methods, if they are to be good, 
cannot be stereotyped; and teachers must be 
guided by their own experience to use those 
methods which they can use best. No single 
device can ever be relied on to give good results 
with all classes, so teachers must be prepared 
to adapt their approach to the mood and 
attainment of the particular group with which 
they are dealing. 

The character of a class will inevitably be 
coloured by the character of the teacher, just as 
the character of a school depends upon the 
character of the staff and the head teacher. 

A good teaclier, then, must have a sense of 
responsibility, a great deal of initiative, a 
willingness to co-operate with colleagues, and 
a devotion to duty and conscientiousness above 
the ordinary. At the same time he or she must 
be imaginative, adaptable, and ingenious, and 
above all must have integrity of character and 
evenness of temperament. Teachers needs these 
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qualities because whether they like it or not 
their pupils will consciously and unconsciously 
imitate them in speech, deportment, appearance, 
manners, and behaviour. For instance, the 
teacher's social inilueuce at lunctions like 
sclioal meals is incalculable. So he or she must 
always be aware at the importance of precept 
and example. 

The time has gone when a teacher could 
think of herself as standing in front of a class 
imparting knowledge with talk and chalk. Now 
it is tlie teachers duty to prepare the environ¬ 
ment and then advise and guide the child in 
his exploration of it. The teacher should be 
prepared to stand back and criticize not only 
the child but herself. At all times the teacher 
should aim at helping the child to gain stability 
and balance. If a teacher is to retain tlie 
respect of her children she must administer 
irreproachable justice, and any classification 
slie gives must be free from personal bias, Her 
teaching of the tool subjects must be fresh and 
vivid, while she must have an intimate and 
personal knowledge of each child's background. 

SpecializQtion 

Teachers who teach only one subject arc out 
of place in the Junior School, for the Junior 
cliild needs the feeling of security which daily 
contact with the same teacher brings. In 
addition a class of Junior cluldren is happier 
wlien accominoilated in one room which they 
can make their own, for a cons taut changing of 
classrooms and leachers can have a very 
unsettling effect. 

NeverLliclcss, the Junior teacher with special 
ability in physical training, music, art, and 
needlework should be given the opportunity to 
teach these subjects to other classes as well as 
his or her own. Sometimes older tcacliers are 
only too glad to have their physical training 
lessons taken by younger people, We are not 
all musically gifted and a teaclier with nuisical 
ability can be sure of a very warm welcome in 
any school. In Junior Schools which arc 
fortunate enough to have these gifted teachers 
oil tlieir staffs, it should nut he assumed that 
they Lake all the lessons in tlicir particular 
subject. Other tcaclicis who are interested in 


tlie subject should be given the opportunity 
of teaching it, ami tlie specially giltecl teacher 
should be in the background available for 
consultation and advice. 

Discipline 

Only too often in the past a teacher's reputa¬ 
tion ai? a disciplinarian depended upon ability to 
keep the class quiet, and this often meant that he 
or she was driven to use corporal piiiiishmeiit. 
Nowadays things have changed: the use of 
corporal puiiishmoiit i.s largely looked upon as a 
sign of weakness in a teacher, and there is no 
doubt that if a teacher prepares suitable and 
interesting work and iiiidcrslands her children, 
the old type of discipline simply does not 
apply. 

The Junior child as he loses his infant 
dependence upon adiills becomes critical of 
them and woe betide tliose who are too weak 
to gain his allcgiaucc. He despises weakness and 
will exploit it mercilessly. But lie will respond 
to adults who earn liis respect through being 
sensible, firm, good-humoured and sure of 
tliemselves. He needs a gcjiuincj understanding 
authority, because he is leaving behind his 
infant world of phantasy and is moving towards 
inattcr-cf-fact reality where he wants to accom¬ 
plish physical deeds of prowess and use his 
hands skilfully. He begins to like games with 
rules and although he still has not developed a 
'team spivil," ho is learning a vakialile Icssoji 
in social behaviour. 

It is important that lie should be given 
responsibility within his capacity, fxt Jiim 
help to look after the classroom, fill in tempera¬ 
ture and weather charts, act as librarian, and 
lake charge of pets and garden ])lots and tools. 

The tone of tlie school is o[ vital iniportaiice : 
if it is good, rules will be obeyed because the 
child will wish to avoid the censure of his 
contemporaries. The only discipline that is 
really worth while is imposed by the cliild him¬ 
self because he believes that the demands made 
upon him are roasunable, I'iglit, and consistent 
with his coii.sdcurt*. Tins, of coiir.se, is the ideal 
ami all children will fall from giacx many Limes. 
The child must have confidence in his tearher’s 
synipalliy and undeistaiuliiig. He will respect 
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authority if it is just and consistent, becmise it 
gives luiti a. sense of security and relieves hini 
from responsibility, It is most important that 
discipline should be consistent and not depen¬ 
dent on the teacher's mood, otherwise the 
child’s mind will be confused and he will suffer 
from a feeling ol insecurity. 

Those teachers who rely on instant, uiictues- 
tioning obedience do the children and the school 
a disservice, because while the child may behave 
well under supervision, when he is left to 
himself he will suffer from a reaction which 
will cause him to behave badly; weak-willed 
children under such a regime become even more 
liTTiicl and lacking in self-confidence. If a 
teacher’s discipline is not based on a mutual 
liking and respect for children, then it must 
rest on coercion, which at once sets up a series 
of difficult problems and situations. 

The example set by the teacher is of the great¬ 
est importance; if he controls his temper and 
tongue and behaves conxteously and treats his 
pupils as reasonable human beings, giving them 
opportunities to exercise their own judgment, 
then he is justified in expecting good behaviour 
in return, 

Cliildien have to learn the difference between 
right and wrong, and when a child does some¬ 
thing wrong, the consequences of his action 
should be explained to liinr, But make sure 
that the explanation is short, simple, and to the 
otherwise he will lose the thread of the 
argument and it will represent just so much 
wasted tirnc. It is wise to anticipate mis¬ 
behaviour, although it is also important that 
iho child should have the opportunity of making 
the choice between good and bad within his 
experience and capacity. 

We should expect obedience when a cliild's 
safety is concerned, when he has to be punctual, 
and when his health and cleanliness are in 
question. But qualities like good manners and 
politeness, which depend on sincerity, can be 
brought about only by persuasion and example. 
Tilings like nail-biting and stammering are not 
matters of obedience. 

Fimishmcnts 

rile belief that a child can be made good 


through fear is no longer held by educationists, „ 
and this has led to a new attitude towards the 
question of punishment. If a child (as all; 
children will) does some irritating piece of 
damage, make sure that he is being punished;,: 
tor offending against a principle rather than for : 
the damage he has done. Before meting out 
punishment inquire into the child's motive ' 
and make sure that he knows what he has done : 
wrong. If this is done then the child is being 
controlled through reason and not fear. It is of 
great importance not to assume angrily that 
the child is guilty. This is a bad approach 
because the child is frightened and instinctively 
protects himself, probably by lying. Moreover, 
antagonism and resistance are aroused at the 
outset. On all such occasions the teacher must 
remain calm and impersonal. 

Tlie best punishment consists in allowing the 
child to put right the wrong he has done: if he 
feels that he has been dealt with justly he will 
respond willingly. Never punish a first offence, 
but explain reasonably and calmly why it is 
wrong. If punishment has to be carried out, 
do it at once while the offence is still fresh in 
the child's mind. A child forgets quickly, and 
punishment deferred becomes useless and might 
arouse resentment. But never punish in anger; 
it is better to postpone it. When a punishment 
has been given, forget all about it and do not 
refer to it again. If you do, the child, quite 
rightly, will resent it and is likely to rebel or 
sulk. 

If you are always punishing a child, then you 
should wonder if your treatment of him is 
wrong; if it continues he is likely to become 
indifferent. When punishment is seldom given 
it is all the more effective. 

Corporal punishment should be used seldom, 
if ever, because it often arouses fear and hatred 
and leaves a feeling of guilt. If it is used too 
frequently a child becomes hardened and might 
even come to provoke such punishment. 

Tumshments should fit the particular case 
and situation. Such punishments include— 

(«) Depriving the child of some privilege or 
valued possession. 

(b) If the child is a nuisance to others, 
isolate him. 

(c) bet the child make logical amends. 
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(rf) Seme children are sarficieiitiy punished 
if they see the teacher is displeased. This 
power should be used with great care. 

Practised teachers guard against letting 
situations develop which might lead to dis¬ 
obedience or other troublesome behaviour. 
They make sure that anything they ask a child 
to do is reasonable and fully understood, and they 
never show that they have doubts about being 
obeyed—otherwise their doubts will be con finned. 

At all times teachers sliould use requests 
rather than commands, for coininaiuls arouse 
resentment and resistance at all ages. If 
children are treated with courtesy, tlicn courtesy 
can be expected in return. Teachers must be 
consistent because children, like other people, 
despise inconsistency. 

Praise is a ])uwerful weapon and sliould he 
used in preference to blame. 

Bribery in the form of pennies, sweets, or 
other rewards for good beliavioiir sliould never 
be used, for the child behaves well because of the 
reward and not because it is the right thing to 
do. It makes him mercenary and can lead to 
bitterness and rivalry With other children. 
Injustice is inexcusable; it rouses fear, lying, 
and deceit, and it miglit give rise to rebellion, 
cruelty, and destructiveness. 

If a child feels that he can depend upon under¬ 
standing, sympathy, and affection, and has a 
consistent example of good behavionr from the 
teacher, then he is likely to behave as well as 
any child can bo expected to. 

Mechanical Aids in the Junior School 

VlSHAU. Fibm could be one of the teacher’s 


most vaUial)le aids. Unfoitunalcly, few schools 
are eqiti[)pcd with apparatus, and films have to 
be orderctl several weeks in advance. Moreover, 
the supply of really suitable films is very 
limited. It is to be lioped that tlic efforts now 
being made in this direction will improve the 
jiosition in the next few years. 

The Film Ship I*yojcclor is extremely useful: 
good strips are available, and the apparatus is 
easily portable. 

The Lantern is often heavy anti bulky, and 
lantern slides arc easily broken. 

The Fpiscifpc can be used for projecting on to 
a screen the images of actual objects and 
pictures which can be placed easily in the 
apparatus. It is often bulky and heavy, but 
is a most useful piece of apparatus. 

The Epidiascope is a combhuition of the 
Lantern and the Episcope and in spite of its 
bulk is most useful, 

Aukal Aids. Rudio stories, music, and 
isolated lessons and talks can be very useful. 
A lesson series, however, is often diHicnlt to lit 
in because time can so easily be wasted listening 
to material which is irrclevaiit lo the needs of 
individual classes. Any radio lesson, of course, 
needs a careful iuLroductioii and follow-up by 
the teacher. 

The Gramophone is extremely useful for music, 
speed 1, and dancing, since it can be used as and 
wlien the need arises. Records ran he stopped 
and uqieated at I he Leadier’s convenience. 

Any type of mechanical aid in .scliool, if it is 
to be really useful, must he simple to operate, 
easy to inov(‘ and erect, and any nmlorial it 
uses should he, available at short notice'. 
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iht aimciiliiHi is 10 be IJiatigM of in lerms of aciivily and expenence father than htwwledge h be 
acqtiited and facts to be stored. Its aim shouid be to develop in a child theftmdmetitai hwmn powers and 
lolLheu kin to Ikefimdamenlal interests of civilised hfe so far fls Ihess posvers and interests he withn 
the compass of childhood, to encourage him to allain gradually (othal conlrol and orderly maMgemcn of 
his energies impulses, and emolions which is the essence of moral and wtellecimil dxscipltve. to help hm 
la discover the idea of duly and to it. and to open out kis imagination and sympathies in suck a way 
that he Biflv he firepared to understand and fo follmu in Mer years the highest examples of excellence m hfe 
and candtici.''—R eport on THE PHiMAnv School. 


I N making sdicmes of work it is essential that 
teachers shoukl keep in mind the above 
mnch-qnotedj bnt too little practised, 
paragraplJ. 

Since 1931 the Primary Schools have had 
time to try out various types of schemes and 
methods, and their success or failnre is of great 
interest to conscientious teachers. 

Primary Education (Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education in Scotland) lists the 
following well-informecl criticisms of Primary 
Education— 


he no scheme of work, for, they say, sum , 
schemes are incompatible with the natural .' 
growth and development of the child and deprive , 
him of opportunities for showing initiative and ' 
self-expression. With highly gifted teachers 
and reasonably sized groups this might be true, 
But even in these exceptional cases there would 
always he the clanger of the children acquiring 
an unorganized body of knowledge revolving 
round some particular topic, and that the teacher 
would not be able to see where he was going. 

In addition, although work on projects or 


(t) Hotli tUa con tout ot tlio cardculum and methods 
of Instruction are traditional: they were laid down 
aevoml goncmtioiis ago when Ideas and needs were 
dittoTQnt iiQm tliosG of to-day, and Uiough modified in 
detail hnvQ never been adequately analyscfd by scientific 
nlothoda or lundamontally clmn^d. Some subjects, or 
parts of subjecta, and methods oi teaching arc clial- 
longwl as being antiquated and wastelul oE precious 
time. 

(2) The liard division between "subjects" is a 
lo^cal and rulult concoplion that is justified neither 
by Ufo experience nor ns a natural way of learning. 

(3) The whole atmoaplioro Ir too "academic," verbal 
rather than real, cut of! from the living interegts of 
chlklhood. 

(4) Umphaais is laid on passivity rather than 
activity. CKUdren arc required to sit still, listen, accept, 
nvvd r&prmlucc eitliot oraily or on paper. 

(5) The long accepted tradition ot class teaching is 
sorioualv quGstioued, on the ground that it bores equally 
thoaa who know the lesson already, and those who will 
never know it, and that it rests on the basclcgs assump- 
tlpn that all or most can be brought up to a certain 
standard ol attainment in a given time. 

(6) Many ol the less gifted children arc resentful of 
athooh leave it gladly and ns soon as possible, and soon 
forget most of what they have learnL 

{7) The attempt is made to tench too much, and as 
a result pupLla o-ro not taught with snfhciciit thorough^ 


centres of interest provides a great incentive to 
learn, it does not necessarily ensure the acquiring 
of a sound basis of the necessary knowledge ol 
the tool subjects. 

It would seem, therefore, that schemes of 
some kind are desirable, The best schemes are 
undoubtedly built on general lines giving the 
minimum ground to be covered and allowing the 
teacher to pursue a topic so that it develops 
freely and naturally, 

As Priniary Edncalion says: "The general 
purpose of the cuvricnlum must direct the 
special approach to each 'subject.' This purpose 
is surely to give meaning to the apparently 
chaotic, to give direction and discipline to 
natural activity, to make what seems complex, 
difficult, and awkward into something that is 
simple, easy and graceful, to give a sense of 
mastery over self and circumstance/’ 

Physical Edticatioti 


It these criticisms are valid, even in part, 
then we should consider the possibility of a new 
approadi in our curriculum and methods, 

Some educationists maintain that there should 


Physical Training, which adapts and uses the 
natural and restless activity of children, is most 
effective when the children are thinking about 
what they are doing and enjoying themselves. 
So the activities and games used should both 


lo 
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have a purpose and give pleasure. Invaluable 
opportunities are given for training in leadership 
and taking responsibility, while at the same 
time children are taught to respect reasonable 
law and order, co-operating with ready obedience 
to attain some common purpose. Their sense 
of rliythm is exercised and fulfilled and they 
have an opportunity for practising precision in 
timing. All kinds of traditional games and 
dances should be encouraged, but at all times 
they should be lively and merry. If the children 
spontaneously carry these activities into their 
free play, the teaching is successful. 

The children find extra zest in tiieir physical 
training if they are allowed to change into 
suitable clotliing. The extra time and trouble 
taken in ])rovkling these clotlies is well repaid 
by increased efliciency and the point given to 
liygiciic lessons in cleanliness. AH Physical 
Training should take place in the open air 
wirenever possible. 

Children have a natural zest for ball games, 
but these sliould not be over-organized, for 
through practical experience the chilclien learn 
to obey rules for the best reasons. 

Swimming is such an excellent activity that 
it should be taught whenever possible, and this 
in spite of the fact that visits to the swimming- 
pool use up so much valuable school time. 

Some Junior Schools are experiinonting with 
physical training apparatus wliich seems to have 
great possibilities in developing fearlessness, 
ngility, poise, aJKl initiative. 

Teachers must recognize the wide dilfennicc 
in cliildvciTs physical cajjacilies and sec that 
the weaker children do not strain themselves. 
When mixed classes are being taught it is neces¬ 
sary to make sure that tlie exercises are suitable 
for both boys and girls. Postural defects should 
be referred to exports for advice and treatment. 

Hygiene 

Formal h^^giene lessons are out of place in 
the Jmiior School, Plenty of opportunities 
will arise for giving incidental lesscjus about 
such things as personal cleanliness, car(‘ of the 
liair, teeth, nails, nose and cars. vTutilatlon, 
tidiness and cleanliness of Llie classroom, and, 
tlirough school meals, food. 
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Hygiejie lessons are useless if the physical 
background of llie school docs not encourage 
cleanliness and healthy living. There should 
be facilities fur washing before meals, and meals 
should be served under good conditions. W.C, 
accommodation should be modern and well 
])liinned, but in old buildings all we can attain 
is that they should be kept as clean as possible. 

Art and Craft 

lleLwecii seven and eleven years children 
develop finer muscular control and greater 
disedmiaatbn in siglit and lu^aring. Their 
powers of sustained voluiiLaiy attcnticin increase 
and visual memory and imagery become 
stronger, while interests become more particu¬ 
larized and objective, 

A child feels these growing powers and 
dcsiies to try them out. He seeks to widen his 
horizon and satisfy his curiosity, and, by 
pxpeiinuMiting, his fingers learn delicacy. His 
attention is finnly held by the things ho can do 
and he has a great urge to make things. It is 
important that we should make use of these 
natural desires, for they can be iiscd for teaching 
dexterity of hand and nimbleness of mind, 
w'hich will be of the utmost importance to a 
child in Ids future life. 

If Llie child is allowed to explore some of the 
paths travelled by primitive man he will come 
to experiment with the traditional crafts like 
spiiming, weaving' and dyeing', basketr3% ]lottery 
and the making of clay ligiires (wliioli should be 
baked and fired), carving wiili a variety of tools 
and niahuials, and the constmetion of simple 
dwellings and forms of Lranspoit, In fact, he 
will be willing to try his hand at anytldag, and 
should have the opportunity of doing so. 

If a variety of materials and tools are pro¬ 
vided, the children will work happily at what 
appeals to them most. As Art Educaiwu says: 
"The junior child .slio[iki not be subjected to 
the kirul of logical syllabus in wliicli the choice 
of subjects is tlesigned to prodnee carefully 
graded skills—he will in fact, ihruiigh trial aiul 
error, develop suiiie skill and a nii^asuro of 
teclinicpie because he wants to got on witii Iiis 
job and to make stniu'thing that satisfies him." 

He can be given siune ins true lion when he 
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cisks for iidvicc, and there will have to be some 
defunte lessons on the knowledge, use. and 
care of tools, II these lessons are to be veally 
successful classes or groups should contain not 
more than twenty children. When conditions 
make individual choice of work impossible, 
then it is of vital importance that anything 
made is worth making. Things like calendars, 
pads, and blotters can be veal and useful. 
Cardboard and paper work should not be aimless 
but should lead up to bookbinding. 

Drawing and painting from nature is not 
natural to the majority of children before 
adalesccucc; the teacher cannot teach them 
how to draw, (or they will still be drawing 'out 
of their heads.’ They should tlierebre be left 
free to experiment, to use all kinds of ways and 
media, to draw with charcoal or pencil if they 
want to, or go direct at tlie matter with paint 
or bL-uslu” {Art Ednoaiion) 

Interest and joy with no imposition of mature 
st^de should be the keynote. The child’s 
attention, liowevcr, can profitably be drawn to 
the pleasure of rhythmic and harmonious 
pattern in colour. 

Aesthetic appreciation comes at a later age 
but a firm foundation can be laid by seeing that 
the classroom is tastefully arranged and decor¬ 
ated with good pictures and illustrations and 
flowers. 

Boys and girls can take the same craft lessons 
until about the ninth year; then the girls’ 
natural inUicst in dress gives them a powerful 
incentive to learn needlework. They can make 
simple ganneiils for themselves and their dolls, 
obtaLuing practice in designing and colour 
sehemes. They should also learn to carry out 
simple repairs on their own clothes. The aim 
should be to teach daintiness and accuracy 
without the "fine’’ sewing which will tax and 
strain their eyes. 

While the girls are doing their needlework, 
boys can learn to carry out simple repairs, like 
patching punctured football bladders and 
bicycle tyres, nailing shoes, darning socks and 
jerseyB, icpairiug toys and books, and even 
learning the beginnings of cookery. 

In the group and individual projects and 
centres of interest, there are usually a great 
number d( models to be made, while History, 


Oeography and Nature btudy, ii well taughb, 
always need some practical illustrations. 

Arithmetic 

We should aim to achieve as a minimum— 

(rt) An automatic knowledge of the multi- 
pUcatioii and addition tables in number, weight, 
length, capacity and time. 

ib) Speed and accuracy in simple calculations 
involving the fundamental processes, 

(c) The ability to relate (n) and (h) to everyday 
life, 

(a) Can be achieved with efficiency only by 
using a variety of devices and methods after the. 
children themselves have built up the tables. In 
moderation oral repetition can be very useful. 
Too much of it, however, prevents automatic 
answers to individual items. 

(&) Can be aided by what is called ''Mental" 
arithmetic, Carefully graded examples can 
teach useful "short cuts" and a large number 
of simple examjdes can indicate the way in 
which more complicated examples can be 
solved. 

(c) At all times arithmetic must be connected 
up with other school subjects and the outside 
world. As far as possible real measures of length, 
weight, capacity, and time should be used in 
examples dealing with distances, sizes, time¬ 
tables, and prices of goods. 

Work with concrete materials should be 
continued as long as it is needed, and it is 
important that there should, be no feeling of 
hurry or over-anxiety to get on to formal 
arithmetic. Number readiness in children occurs 
at different ages, so teachers should not expect 
a general level of attainment, Moreover, there 
is no indication of the age at which new topics 
should be introduced. 

Arithmetic teaching, then, must cater for 
individuals. If it is taught as a class subject it 
will waste the time of the more forward children 
and bewilder and discourage the backward 
ones. Class teachers will therefore iincl it 
necessary to divide the class into at least three 
groups. 

Because aritlimetic has to be dealt with in 
logical steps a child who has missed lessons 
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through absence or ill-directed attention^ will 
not be able to do subsequent lessons, so it is 
necessary to revise constantly the lunfUiiiiental 
processes. 

If the teaching has been thorough, a high 
degree of accuracy can be demanded from the 
children. Children should be trained to check 
their own work and occasionally they slionJd 
be encouraged to set their own sums. 

The logical setting down of examples is very 
useful, but at the same time simple examples 
whicli can be solved with only a sinall aniouiU 
of paper work should be accepted. 

The arithmelLc syllal^iis should not try to 
cover too much gionnd because in any class 
there is sure to be a wide range of allaininent 
and the majority of pupils will only have a 
moderate ability. Pupils, however, who show 
a special aptitude must be allowed to go on 
ahead. All work set should be graded in 
(lifTiculty to meet with the differing capacities, 

Tn tire elimination of enors, deal with indi- 
victual and group errors separately. 

Staff meetings should investigate the best 
methods of teaching arithmetic, and the results 
of any recent research in the subject should be 
brought to tlic teachers' notice. It is of great 
importance that all the teachers in a school, 
and all the schools in an area, should standardize 
their inctliods. 

If arithmetic teaching is to succeed it must 
never be dull, Init at all times full of life and 
interest. 

spoken English 

It is of the greatest importance that children 
slioiild be taught to speak clearly, easily, 
correctly, and gracefully. Unfortunately, success 
ill this direction is not general. A large part of 
this lack of success is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that talking in school" is traditionally a 
misdemeanour azul if is one of the teadicr’s 
main problems to encourage ready and spon¬ 
taneous speech and 5^et maintain essential 
discipline in classes LliaL are far too large. A 
cheerful, friendly atmospliere in wliicli the 
child receives plenty of encouragement is 
absolutely essential. 

If tile teacher liiinscdf speaks well, with a 


clear, utiforced voice, the cliildien will con- 
.sciously and unconsciously imitate him. 

Poverty of vocabulary and ideas is often the 
cause of poor speech and written work in 
children; therefore every effort should be made 
to enlarge both. Suitable books should be made 
available and classroom discussion of all kinds 
encouraged. 

Faults should be eliiiiiiiateil by regular drill 
in the rigliL sounds. Any sucli drill sliould be 
saved from dullness by introducing .such things 
as games, tongue twisters, and competitions. 

Tea<dieis should malvo a study of the local 
dialect: where it is a genuine dialect it should 
be oncoiiragod and a standard Fnglish developed 
alongside it. 

Dramatic Work 

Dramatic work can lie a great lielj) in develop¬ 
ing fluent and lively speech and should be given 
a generous amtiuiit of iitne. Set playlets are 
not so useful fur classroom work as the drama¬ 
tization of stories and incidents chosen by the 
children themselves. 

Set plays, of course, will be taken when drama 
is studied as an art in itself, and there will 
inevitably be a close connection with music, 
drawing, and handicraft. 

If the work is enjoyed and creative, the child 
will do his ulinost Lo speak well and will willingly 
sulmiit to the necessary (lisci])liue to aO(jiliie 
coiT(‘ct Speech and poise. Acting is a natural 
inotle of self-expression in t'liihlren and should 
be fully utilized. There is no surer way of 
killing a play tlian by r(?a(hng the i)iulH round 
the class. 

^^dlcn a play is lo be jirodnced it is important 
to sec that the children understand the cliar- 
actcr.s. Only the best pluy.s, of course, should 
be used, and it is always worth while to obtain 
the use of the best stage and best properties 
available. A scjiool j)l;ty pei'fonnod iji public 
is important because it is stimulating and 
joyful and adds colour and life to the work of 
tile school. 

Puppets, the Toy 'flieaLre, LJie Shadow 
Thealre, and “ JhoadcasLing" are all proved 
practical and useful aids to slinuilating speech 
in schools. 
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Reading 

The ability to read is ot theAitmost importance 
to a child, for without it he is heavily handi¬ 
capped in all school subjects. 

In t!\c lower forms of the Juiiioi School the 
teachers must be acquainted with infant 
reading methods, and they must use these 
methods with the backward readers. Sym¬ 
pathetic treatment is vitally important,' other- 
me stagnation can set in, The very backward 
cliDdrcn should be dealt with by a member of 
the school staff who has made a study of 
reading and who is capable of diagnosing the 
reasons for the child's backwardness. Classes 
should he given a graded reading test and 
divided into gi'otips according to their scores. 
The right vending materials (for the early 
stages Avell printed and illustrated books based 
on word frequency in wliich new words are 
introduced scientifically), should be selected 
(or eacli group and the maximum practice 
given in oral and silent reading. Progress should 
be tested regularly, 

Children's "reading ages'' cover such a large 
range that it is dearly a waste of time to treat 
reading as a class lesson. Instead ol, say. fifty 
copies of one book, it will be necessary to have 


All teachers should be acquainted with The ' 
Psychology and Teaching of Reading by F, 
Schonell (Oliver and. Boyd), ^ 

Primary Edmaiion gives an admirable sum-i 
maiy of what training in factual comprehension’, 
in the Junior School should produce— 

At the end of the primary stage tlie pupil should" 
with greater or less facility according to natural enk 
dowiiieiit bo able to look up a word in a dictionjiry, 
find from an atlas by using the index where any town 
is situated, iind any telephone number ii the name 
and address are given, use a railway or bus time-table, 
find the year oi birth, country and main achievements 
ol any famous man Irom a small encyclopadia, read 
a simple plan, diagram picture or tabiilar stateTneut, 
He should be able to follow a progressive narrative, 
and distinguish the thread of a story from mcideatai 
details. He must begin his training iu objective attU 
Hide towards printed statements ; examine words and 
phrases carefully to realize not only what is said, but 
wlmt may be inferred; and begin to draw a clear dis¬ 
tinction between truth, fiction, and falsehood. We 
believe that tho training of children in the habit and 
method of acquiring infornialion, instead of cramming 
facts chosen by the teacher, is not only more fertile 
for the future and pleasanter in itself, but likely to 
result in the acquisition of far more inbrination lliaii 
the other method, 


Oral and Written Composition 

The quality of any written work in which a 
child is ffiven scone for self-expression, depends 


sniall sets of graded readers, the simplest of 
which can be managed by the backward readers, 
who will thereby be stimulated by a sense of 
achievement. 

Inevitably, reading will be connected with all 
the school activities, for the children will want to 
look up information for themselves. It is by 
this method tlmt the liabit of consulting a 
dictionary or encyclopjedu can be encovuaged. 

A large supply ol books will be necessary and 
all schools should have school and class libraries 
[roni ^vhich books can be borrowed. Teachers 
should be available to give advice on the 
choice of books. 

In the upper classes of the Junior School most 
of the reading should be individual and silent, 
but tests should be given to see how useful the 
reading has been. Occasionally a child should 
prepare a piece of prose which he can then read 
out to the class. 

Tho tenclicr himself, of course, should be a 
ftnit-class reader. 


to a. large extent on the amount and range of 
his powers of oral self-expression. If a child is 
given a thorough grounding in oral work, then 
his written work has an infinitely better chance 
of being good. 

A child enjoys oral work and by this means is 
able to extend both his vocabulary and his 
range of ideas. Every lesson should give him 
the opportunity for practising .connected and 
continuous speech while lull use should be made 
of such devices as debates, courts, mock broad¬ 
casts, dramatic performances, set speeches, 
puppetry, and so on. 

Written composition is nearly always begun 
too early in the Junior School. Oral practice 
should come first, the object being to get the 
children to "hear" the corx'ect forms. It is also 
of importance that the child sliould have 
mastered the mechanics of writing. The first 
written exercises should be short and interesting, 
dealing with familiar topics,^Later in the Junior 
School there can be narrative and descriptive 
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exercises with somo exposition and possibly 
some argamentation, 

It lias not been unknown for teachers to set a 
weeldy composition (the subject chosen on the 
spur of the moment), mark it and allow the 
children to copy out their spelling corrections. 
This usually means that there is no method, no 
aim, no standard, and no progression. If a 
composition lesson is to be successful, there 
must be preliminary discussion and preparation. 

Teachers should not cross out every single 
mis Lake in a child’s composition, because tijc 
total effect will be very discouraging to the 
child. It is much better to concentrate on one 
or two faults at a time. In assessing the value 
of a composition it is the content and ideas 
which matter most; merely avoiding mistakes 
is not merit. 

Good written expression depends upon creat¬ 
ing interest and giving reality to the work. 
Project work of all kinds gives many opportun¬ 
ities for interesting wiitten work. The class or 
school magazine or a news sheet is very stimu¬ 
lating, while the collecting and binding together 
oI the “best work" is also a uscliil incentive. 
If a particularly interesting piece of work is 
(lone, it should be read aloud to the class. The 
writing of small plays for puppetry or the sliadow 
theatre is useful, while the writing of letters 
gives endle.ss opportunities for real exercises. 
All letters should be written to real people and 
posted i[ j)o.ssible, Pen friends in other scliools 
or other countries are of iininonsc value. 

spelling 

Because the spelling of so many of our Lnglish 
words is neither phonetic nor subject to set rules 
without exceptions, children begin with a great 
handicap. Jlost people learn to spell by seeing 
words and learning how they “look.” It is 
therefore of great importance that children 
should read widely so that they see common 
words constantly and at the same time increase 
their vocabulary. 

Chiklren need individual lieli) and the best 
guide to tlic amount of such help is the cliild’s 
own written work. It is, of cour-so, important 
to approach the inatLer in a way that will help 
the child to maintain and build up his contklence. 


Casual word lists can confuso a child, h. J, 
Schoncll, in Esscnliah in Teaching and Telling 
Spelling (Macmillan), has drawn up a list oI 
3200 words which should be spelt by a nomal 
cliild of thirteen years. These words, the choice 
ol which is based on word frequency, are grouped 
according to common structural elements, and 
the grading is based on child usage. Local 
words, and words of special imiiortancc will, 
naturally, suiipleinent the list. The W'orcls are 
grouped in small units which can be learned as 
the teacher wislic.s, according to her estimate of 
the ability of her class. There is therefore no 
waste of time over learning the .spelling of words 
that will be seldom used. It should, however, 
bo noted that the child’s spelling and reading 
vocabularies are two very difteieiit matters. 

Oral drill, in modelation, up to tlie age of 
nine, can be useful, because the use of rhythm 
and repetition is psycliologically sound, and 
children love to repeat the familiar, Such 
repetition must be supplemented by individual 
attention. It is best to ask the children to 
learn only a few words at a time because they 
get such satisfaction out of a small task pericclly 
accomplished. 

As time goes on it is possible to develop in 
the children an analytic and synthetic attitude 
towards the spelling of words. 

IL sometimes happens that a child’s visual 
and auditory memory is poor; it will then be 
necessary to make use of articulatory (accurate 
pronunciation) and grapho-motor impressions. 
These latter impressions will also help to lix 
correct spellings for normal children. 

It is essential to capture the children’s 
interest in the work and therefore it should be 
linked with some play activity: spelling bees, 
jumbled letters, crosswords, forming other 
W'ords from the letters of a givem word, dictionary 
exercises, etc., arc all useful. Class revision can 
be done with the pupils working in pairs, 'riiere 
should be frequent revision of the words 
learned and each cliild should liavc a small hook 
in which he can record corrections and new 
words alphabetically. 

Burt's and Sclioiiell's spelling tests are very 
useful l)ecause they help to diagnose (wruis. 

Dictation i.s of no value for Leaching spelling, 
but it can test it, and teaclie.s the cliildieii to 
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listen caiefully* Usually clioseu passages are 
not good lor the children. Schoiiell has gathered 
together a mimW graded passages for dicta¬ 
tion and these form a uselnl set of tests. 

Writing 

We should aim at teaching childrcu writing 
that is easy and pleasant to read, and which at 
the same time is produced easily and at reason¬ 
able speed. 

The practice of teaching script writing in the 
Infant school is justified because it is similar ui 
form lo ti\e printing children see in their reading 
books and it would be foolish for tliem tu learn 
to write in one form and read in another. 

Tl\c time for changing from script (assuming 
that a change is necessary) to cursive writing 
is undecided, some teacUevs making the change 
at seven years and others at nine or ten years. 
Oi\e thing seems certain, and that is that the 
child should write script with pleasure, ease and 
mastery, firmly and beautifnlly, before changing 
over. 

Style is not ol great importance as long as the 
letters are rounded and reasonably upright and 
derived from script, There should be no 
unnecessary hair strokes or rules about all 
letters being joined, 

. Pencils and ]>ens are not easily held and clrild- 
reti should gain a certain degree of muscular 
control before they are expected to write really 
well. 

The age of change-over to ink will vary with 
individuals, but pencils should be used for free 
expression work right up lo the end of the 
Junior periodc 

There is an artistic side to writing which 
cannot be neglected, Marion Richardson's writing 
and patterns wiU interest all teachers, while 
artistic lettering and writing should play 
a part in all art schemes. The deterioration in 
children's writing after the secondary school 
stage seems to indicate that there is some thing 
fundamentally wrong with our writing and that 
it cannot stand up to use. It is certainly a 
subject upon whicli research is urgently needed. 
The teaching of writing must never become a 
drudgery. WJien children feel that the material 
they arc writing is puq^osefiil and worth-while. 


they will do their best worlc witnout outside 
pressure. 

Grammar 

Formal grammar for its own sake has no 
place in the Junior school, for not only is it dull 
and uninteresting to the children, but it can 
obscure the idea of English as a Jiving and 
growing language. 

In the upper forms of the Junior School a few 
necessary and fiuidatnental terms like iiomi, 
adjective, and verb should be introduced and 
reference should be made to the function of a 
word, phrase, or clause in a sentence. Other 
incidental work should be dealt with as it arises. 
Visual methods should be called on, and 
understanding of the structure of language 
should be linked with its usefulness in the 
craft of writing. 

Carefully selected passages which illustrate 
certain points can be given to the children and 
the point underlined by a series of questions, 

Literaf.ure [Prose) 

There is such an immense range of material 
available that it is quite impossible to define the 
work to be covered. Everything will depend 
upon the taste of the teacher and her own delight 
in hooks. If she is enthusiastic about the 
subject her enthusiasm will be communicated 
to her pupils. 

It is of prime importance that the children's 
reading should be wide and varied, and therefore 
they must have a wide range of books at their 
disposal. School and class libraries will help to 
establish the important habits of using a 
library and reading books. Teaclievs whl he 
wise to start from what the children enjoy and 
should gradually wean them from their comics'^ 
to worth-while books. 

Children’s reading should not only increase 
their vocabulary and stimulate their imagina¬ 
tion, but should enrich their experience ol life 
and, through stories, should introduce them 
vmconsdously to a moral code which will form a 
solid basis for future social behaviour. 

The teacher should read suitable books aloud, 
regularly, to the children. 
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One of the main aims should bp. to see that 
the children get real enjoyment out of their 
reading. It is to be hoped that the time has 
passed when an intensive study of literature 
induced in children a real hatred for it. 

Poetry 

Young children enjoy the regular rhythm of 
verse and take a great delight in repeating it. 

The choice of poem depends upon the teacher 
and she should see that the child hears the best 
available for his particular stage of development. 
Cheap sentiment, banal narrative, and senten¬ 
tious moralizing should be strictly excluded. 

When a new poem is introduced to the 
children it should be read aloud by the teacher 
so that the children will get a good first impres¬ 
sion and will wisli to repeat it themselves. 
Difficult words and phrases should be explained 
incidentally very briefly, Properly introduced 
poetry will develop in the children a growing 
delicacy ol ear, mind, and emotions. 

Choral speaking, with its emphasis on artic¬ 
ulation, rhythm, and enjoyment, can be 
excellent as long as the style is not hnposed by 
the teacher. Such speaking should develop 
from the common thoughts and feelings of the 
class and teacher working together, 

Each child should be encouraged to copy the 
poems he likes best into his own anthology, 
which with guidance and inspiration, will be 
beautifully written and illustrated. 

Performance of individual recitations and 
choral speech should be given to the rest of the 
children in the school. 

The writing of verse by children has been 
successfully accomplished in some schools and 
should be encouraged, since it leads to an 
understanding of such things as metre, rhyme, 
and stanza. Poems ^v^itten by the children 
should appear in the class or school magazine. 

Music 

Music, from the -earliest stages, should be 
allied to dancing, marching, and rhythmical 
movement, and at all times there should be 
plenty of fun tempered by that discipline which 
true enjoyment brings. 

The children should learn songs by car long 
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before any scales or technical explaiialions arc 
given. Ihrougli these songs they will learn 
iincousciously about such things as tone, 
rhythm, time, unity of attack, breatli-contfol 
and range ol voice. 

Tlie songs chosen should have a wide variety 
of style and subject, should be the best of their 
kind and attractive to childien. Volk songs and 
nursery rhymes and the loved and familiar 
melodies of the great composers are excellent 
for tliis purpose. The trivial, sentimental, and 
commonplace should be rigidly excluded, while 
the good music should become a precious 
permanent possession of each cliild. 

Songs should be sung repeatedly both forinally 
and informally, with and without the piano, If 
the chiklron sing them spontaneously the 
teacher will know that her teaching has been 
successful. 

The Percussion Band is invaluable, for jiot 
only do the children enjoy it, but it can lead to 
a later interest in orcliestral work. VioUiidas, 
fiddles, and recorders can all be used profitably 
at the Junior stage. 

After sufficient oral experience all children 
should learn to read music fluently. Lengthy 
lessons in musical theory arc not necessary. 
Such theory as is desirable can be taught 
incidentally from the songs already learned. 

Learning to listen is vitally important, for 
good listeners gain immense pleasure out of 
listening to good musical performances. Direct 
instruction in musical appreciation should be 
slight and casual and children should not he 
expected to listen for too long at one time. 

Broadcast lessons can provide inspiration and 
new ideas and excellent musical performances. 
Quite often music is of great value to backward 
children, for if they are good performers they 
get that feeling of accomplishment w'hich they 
so much need. Children can, and do, get a great 
deal of pleasure out of writing thei'- own tunes, 

■ 

Nature Study 

In nature study >vc are able to take advantage 
of the children’s insatiable curiosity. If tlie 
syllabus is drawn up in broad outline only, we 
can attempt to direct the child] eii's olmnva- 
tions into profitable cliaiincis, and in answering 
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their questions seek to make things clear in 
their minds and encourage their natural capacity 
for classification. 

Tlie country child has the advantage of being 
able to study easily such things as farms, 
animals, fields, hedgerows, gardens, and wild 
plants. The town child can also, in a restricted 
way, study trees, gardens, plants, and birds, 
and he is able to keep insects and fish. All 
children should keep plant tables and weather, 
wind, and nature charts, and all children should 
be given, at some time, the opportunity of 
seeing some tiling of the life o£ the seashore, the 
sea, and the sky. 

Wc should think here of thp child as the 
adventurer, collector, and questioner, while the 
teacher should be there to inspire, encourage, 
and explain, 

There will he many opportunities for group 
excursions and each child should be encouraged 
to make some personal discovery which he can 
expound to the others. Tt is important that 
each child should have a book in which he can 
record his discoveries and observations, 

Geography 

A knowledge of the home area is essential for 
children because upon this concrete knowledge 
they can base sound geographical conceptions. 
They can acquire this knowledge by means of 
excursions and explorations and talks by local 
people. 

All children should help in keeping suitable 
weather, wind, temperature, and rainfall charts. 

Alongside this local study they should be 
given some knowledge and understanding of 
other lands. Pictures, films, books of travel and 
adventure, and talks by travellers are of great 
importance here. 

The andeistancling of maps is fundamental to 
all this work. Fortunately, most children love 
maps and are eager to understand them. The 
making of simple maps of the classroom, the 
school, and the district gives some idea of scale 
and the importance of accurate measurement. 

Large-scale ordnance maps of the district 
should be in all schools and familiar details on 
the map should be related to excursions and 
walks. All the older children should have an 


atlas over which they can browse quite freely, 
and use in placing current events. In time they 
shoukLunderstand the conventional signs and 
be able to use the index. 

The Globe should be familiar to children and 
available for the teacher at all times for illus¬ 
trating the lessons. 

Towards the end of the Junior School the 
local studies will have extended to a study of the 
whole of Great Britain. 

History 

History should give the children a sense of 
values about people and things, and because of 
this any scheme of work must be based on a 
solid foundation of sound moral principles. 

Stories, discussions, and active investigation 
should occupy a major part in the course. 

Because there is such an immense amount of 
material available, the selection of topics has to 
be made with great care, otherwise there is a 
real danger of the children acquiring an un¬ 
organized jumble of historical ideas. To make 
things more difficult, the Junior School child, 
especially in the lower forms, has little con¬ 
ception of time relations. The use of time lines 
helps here. 

From our rich national store of stories those 
of most value for our immediate purpose are the 
ones which tell of actions carried out because 
they arc right or necessary, for this arouses 
sympathy and admiration. Such stories should 
also show a variety of characters and should deal 
with all ages, countries, and social classes. 
Stories can be read or told, dramatized and 
discussed. Suitable illustrations are, of course, 
essential. 

There are certain fundamental needs of life 
the world over and by starting from the present 
time it is possible to direct the child's interest 
towards these. Centres of interest or group and 
individual projects built around such subjects 
as sea and land transport, communications, 
food, clothing, shelter, and health are all well- 
tried devices, where history and geography 
meet. Local investigations are also of great 
value. 

Class textbooks can kill interest and enjoy¬ 
ment if they are used for the valueless drudgery 
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of learjiing- facts hy heart, but all books that 
can be read witli enjoyment and used for 
reference are excellent, and the children must 
learn to use them. Films, broadcasting, and 
drama can be invaluable in history teaching. 

Religious Instruction 

TJierc is no doubt that children of school age 
often wonder about sucli problems as the 
meaning of good and evil, and while respecting 
their private thoughts^ teachers should set out 
to try and answer some of these questionings* 

Lessons should lalce place in an atmosphere 
of mutual conftdence and the teacher should 
not moralixc or instruct, but discuss freely the 
simple but fundamental problems of religious 
and moral life. Ideally such Icssojis should be 
conducted by specialist teachers wlio have deep 
religious convictions and who have been specially 
trained. 

This kind of teaching helps in the development 
of character so that the child will be fitted to 
meet the chances and crises of life. 

Religious Instruction can only be successful 
if the life of tlie school is sound. The morning 
assembly should set the tone for the whole day, 
and this should be sustained by the attitude of 
the teachers. 

As such, Religious Instruction has its place 
and all children should be familiar with Bible and 
missionary s Lories, and tlie lives of great men 
and women. Each child should possess a 
Clhldren's 'Bible with reasonably sized print and 
many pictures, 

Most education authorities issue an ''Agreed 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction'* and this will 
be found of great assistance in supplementing 
the teacher's personal approach. 

The traditional placing of Religious Instruc¬ 
tion as the first lesson of the morning has 
drawbacks because of the constant interrup¬ 
tions. Many scliools now give this instruction 
at other Limes during tlic day. 

Project Work 

The value of the Project Method in proper 
hands can no longer be doubted since so many 
schools have proved in practice that it works. 


Basically sound because at is founded on Uic 
child's natural curiosity and desire to make 
things and be active, it is not only immediately 
Stimulating but develops in the child indepen¬ 
dence of thought and action, and a lively fear¬ 
lessness wliicli consciously or unconsciously 
tend to be suppressed by the old class teaching 
methods. 

If a school is changing over to the Project 
Method, then there will iiave to be a period of 
transition when the children and staff can 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. If a 
single class teacher in a school run on traditional 
lilies wishes to use the method, ]ier work will, 
obviously, be made mucli more difficult. 

In the transition period topics or centres of 
interest will have to be suggested by the 
teacher and she will probably liave to suggest 
the general direction the topic shall take. But 
as time goes on and the cMidi'cn gain more in 
initiative and confidence they will suggest 
developments themselves, and these particular 
lines of inquiry should be fallowed up in 
preference to those laid down by the teacher. 
The teacher then retires into the background, 
but is always available to help when jiecessary. 

Topics to study can arise out of current 
events or visits, school journeys, and camps. In 
developing topics the teacher will unobtrusively 
observe the reactions of individual children so 
tliat she can encourage the timid and see that 
all children are brought in. In the lower fonns 
of a Junior School two or ihvec shops scl up in 
the classroom will provide stimulating activity 
work for a considerable time; the work may 
for a time all be centred on the shops, or lessons 
can be related to a limited period spent in 
“activity" work. 

In the preliminary stages of such activity a 
Junior child's interest will burn at fever lieat, 
but it is liable to evaporate quite as vapidly. 
It is then the teacher's task to either blow up 
the smouldering embers of interest or indicate 
some new line of inquiry. 

It is absolutely essential that the teacher 
should begin with some general plan such as 
shown on page 20. 

As tliis plan becomes modiliod Uie teacher 
should record the work covered either weekly 
or montidy. The children, too, should be 
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encouraged to keep notebooks recording the 
work they have accomplished. The great 
importance of these carelul records is that the 
teacher is able to see where certain deficiencies 
in the children’s background have to be filled. 
Provision will have to be made for lessons in 
Physical Training, Religious Instmctioii, Music, 


These periods give the teacher a useful and 
interesting insight into the children's minds. 

Time-tables 

Some educationists would have us scrap all 
school time-tables and allow the children to do 


ENGLISH 
Letters to 
Farmer 
Descriptions 
of Visits 

Keeping a Diary 

HYGIENE 

Clean Milk - 

Milk Products , 


ARITHMETIC 
Amount of Milk 
Sold 

Marketing 

Produce 


NATURE STUDY 
Study of Crops 
Seeds, Weeds, 
Plants, Trees, etc. 


A 

LOCAL 

FARM 


HANDWORK 
Farm Model 
Meccano, Farm 
Maclnnery 

GEOGRAPHY 
Maps of Farm 
and District 
Local 
Geography 

HISTORY 
Local Stories 
and Legends 
Trace Bade 
Farm 


Needlework, and possibly Art and Craft. And 
it will certainly be necessary to arrange formal 
lessons in Arithmetic and English, 

It is essen tial, of course, that schools working 
o]i the project system should have flexible time¬ 
tables, but such schools will always be aware of 
the danger of a lack of balance in the work. 
Occasional class lessons will be necessary to 
correlate the work of the project and these can 
take the form of conferences and assemblies. 

It is a common experience that the project 
method is highly successful in improving the 
^mtten and oral expression in sdiools, while 
the gain in initiative and independence is 
remarkable. 

Many schools now include a “free choice" 
period in tlieir time-tables. This is a time when 
the children can do vvhat tliey lilce as long as 
they do not interfere with other cliildren. 


what they like when they lilce. Ill the ordinary 
State school under present conditions this would 
be quite impracticable. Our buildings are such 
that with only one hall, classes must use it at 
set times, The break periods often have to be 
fitted in to suit the school playground accom¬ 
modation while the marking of registers, tlie 
distribution of milk, the collecting of bank and 
dinner money and many other things have to 
conform to a set time-table. In addition, the 
tool subjects and certain technical subjects, 
which must be given a set amount of time, must 
appear somewhere on the time-table. 

A time-table is also important because it 
satisfies the Junior's need for security, and 
exercises a steadying influence by making him 
realize that he has a part to play in an ordered 
community life. 

At the same time, the time-table sliould 
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Oecgrapliy Aotlvll? 

DaiiCirig {Oiria) 

Pliysloal Trnlttlng (Boys) 

Art sod Orolt il Daneing (Glrb) 

PWDiliail Arltlmiedo i Art and Cmlt [Boys) 


a6o-ao 


Art 1 Pliyslcal Tfpinlnif 

NeciJte^roiIc (Giriff), flftcdwork and Gardening (Itoys) 


EandWOCk 
Hiatory Activity 

Art 

History AcJJriiy 
Ark or Crelt 


fflsiflry Aetirtiy 

\ Dancing (Qltla) 

) Pliysloal Training (Boys) 

Ed^DsL 


h Danclue (Qirlai 
J Art nnd Cmlt (Boyii) 


DMjJO 


a.aO'iO 


Katura Study Activity 


EngKah 

OrFWlzfid Games 
Music 


Eoslisb 

II 

Qfiograpby Aclivily 

D:£anJ2ed Quims 


Music 


Free Cliolco ol Activity ty Children 


\ History 
Art or Ciolt 
History Aclivily 
Arl 

Euellsh 


Organized Qumea 
English 


English 
Musis 

Qeogrtpliy AclivUy 
History Actfviiy 


l‘u;. 3 

Junior Sc/iiw/ Tinw-lahh' 


Scbool Lmxcli 
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never be allowed to fetter education. Its 
function is to serve education by indicating the 
most economical use of the time available. 

It should never be felt that the time-table 
must be adhered to rigidly, it should be flexible 
and informal, 

The analysis of the time-table is important, 
because it shows whether subjects are getting a 
fair share of the time. 

The more formal time-table should show some 
such analysis as this— 

Minutes 


Subject 

Kiiglisli .... 


per Week 

560 

AriLhiiicLic 


260 

RcUgioiia Instruction 


150 

History .... 


(30 

Geograpliy 


60 

Nature Study. 


. Go 

Music . " , 


, 60 

Handwork 


. 60 

Alt 


30 

Physical Training . 


150 

Recreation 


125 

Registers, etc. 


75 


1,650 


The less formal school which bases its work 
on activity jnetJiods will divide its .subjects on 


these lines— 

Minutes 

Activities per Week 

Piiysiccil ..... 250 

Crcalive ..... 300 

Constrnc Live ..... 225 

li^nviroumcntal Studies. . . . 200 

Tool Subjects. . . , , .^50 

Break, Ucf^isLcrs, Milk, etc. . . 225 


1,650 


It is not necessary to keep strictly to these 
times every week, but a term's work should 
show roughly time in these proportions. 

Where it is inevitable, such things as tlie 
collection of dinner money, bank money, and 
the drinlcing of milk should be shown on the 
time-table. 

The old style of time-table, with its rigid 
insistence on keeping to set times, is gradually 
passing away, and in its place wc are getting 
periods which allow scope and freedom of 
choice to individual teachers. 

A time-table which has been successfully 
operated in a Junior Mixed School is given in 
page 21, 

This school is in a transition stage, changing 
over to activity methods. The time-table is very 
flexible and the times given to each subject 
vary with The class and circumstances. 

An analysis of the time-table for the nine to 
ten year old group gives— 

Minutes 

Activity per Weefi 

Tool Subjects..... 500 

Childi'en's Free Choice . , . iro 

Environmental Studies— 

(Nature Study, Geography, History) 195 

Religious Instructioti . . 145 

Creative Activities— 

(Art and Craft, Music, Needlework, 

Gardening) . . . 265 

Physical Activity— 

(P.T., Dancing, Rhythmics, Activi¬ 
ties) .zio 

Extianeoiis Activity— 

(Bank, Milk, Intervals, Registers) . 225 

1,650 











TESTS AND 

AS long ago as 1920 Dr. Ballard wirote, "II 
we examine at all we should examine well: 

-A -V to examine well is to measure accur¬ 
ately/* He also said need objective 

measurements recogj}izecl by all as final and 
unassailable/* 

Standardmd Attainment Tests 

Over a quarter of a century lias gone by since 
those words of wisdom were written and now at 
last the majority of teachers has come to 
appreciate the possibility of replacing the old 
termly school examinations by standardized 
attainment tests. 

This type of test wliicli is objective lias many 
advantages over the usual school examination, 
which is Subjective, For instance, since Norms 
are supplied with all these tests one is able to 
measure the child against all children of his 
age group, and his place depends upon tlie 
attainments of the whole Age Group, whereas 
the school examination measures tlie child only 
against a small selected group—usually his own 
class—and his place depends on the ability of 
that class. 

Againj the former type of test deals with the 
application of knowledge, whereas the latter 
examines only content and knowledge gained. 
Another advantage of the standardized test is 
that it does not cause the cluld as mucJi oino- 
tional anxiety as an examination. Teacliers 
find these tests invaluable lor comparing their 
own group of children with children of all ages. 

It is possible to obtain sets of standardized 
attainment tests in all tlie basic subjects, and 
each set of tests lias a manual of instructions 
explaining in detail how to administer, and how 
to mark the test and liow to compai'c each 
child's result with the Norms for his age group, 
i,e. how to convert a child's actual score in the 
test to n Standard Score, 

The following tests arc only a few of the 
excellent ones which arc now available— 

(«) Moray IIohsg Arithmetic Tests and English 


RECORDS 

Tests, by Professor Godfrey H, Tliompson and 
Colleagues (University of London Press). 

(h) Ihe Soidhend Test in Mechauical Ariih- 
mdio (George G, Harrap & Co.). 

(<?) Graded Spelling Test^ by Dr. Cyril Burt, 

(d) The Essential Mechanical Arithmetic Tests, 
Fonns A and B, 

(fi) The Essential Vrohlcm AriihmcHc Tests, 
Forms A and B. 

(/) Graded Reading Vocabidary Tests, 

(g) Silent Reading Test, Forms A ainl B. 

The four latter Tests liavc been devised by 
Dr. Fred J, Sclioncll, and are publi.slied by 
Oliver and Boyd. 

By means of these tests a teacher is able to 
calculate a child's Reading Age, Arithmetic 
Age, etc., or Ins Staiulatd Score in any of these 
subject. 

Intelligence Tests 

It is now realized that a child's general 
attainment at school depends largely on Iris 
intelligence, or innate intellectual endowment. 
We are now able to measure a child's intelligence 
by means of Standardized Tests and so to 
compare Iiim with oilier clrildren of his Age 
Group. 

One of the most reliable and ar cm rate methods 
of measuring intelligence is by means of an 
individual tost, and one widely usrd at the 
present time is Uie Mcie Revised sStnnfonG 
Uinei Individual Tests of Inklligcnce, by Lewis 
M. Torman and Maud A. Mon ill. l lie lUuuL 
book, Record Forms, and d\*st ^latorials 
rcciuired for those are obtainable from George 
G. Harrap ^ Co, 

It must be stressed that tliese Tests .shonhl 
be administered by someone who has received 
special training, and it is to be hoped ilviil ii\ the 
near future at least one nieiulier of the staff of 
every Junior Scliool will be (lualifiod to give 
these Tests and tlmi her services will be nserl 
in .sue]I a way Unit every child is IcsU'd once or 
possibly twice during Iris Junior School career. 
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The firsi: time slionlcl be as soon as lie lias settled 
happily into the school. The result of this test 
will be a uselul guide m planning his work and 
knoAving wlmt to expect of him. If a second 
test could be given during the child's last year 
in the Junior Sclioob it would pi’ovide the 
Secondary Scliool with useful information. 

Most County Education Authorities now 
have on their staff a psychologist who may be 
called upon by Head Teacliers to test children 
who present special difficulties. Unfortunately 
these psychologists have not the tiine to test 
every child in every school in their district. 

In tlie circumstances teachers at present have 
to rely on Group Tests of Intelligence, which 
although not always absolutely reliable and 
accurate do give a very good idea of a chikVs 
intelligence. 

The following are a few of the Group Intelli¬ 
gence Tests, which may be found useful by 
teacliei's of Junior children. These can be 
easily administered provided a careful study of 
the Handbook is made first. 

(ij) The Moray lloifse Intelligence 'Tests^ by 
Professor Godfrey H. Thompson & Colleagues 
(University of London Press). 

(&) Caiiell Intelligence Tests, Scale i (Harrap). 
(c) Sleight's Non-Verbal Intelligence Test 
(Harrap), 

3 y means of these Tests one is able to cal¬ 
culate-a child's Mental Age, and by dividing 
this by his Chronological Age and multiplying 
the answer by loo one arrives at his Intelligence 
Quotient, This forms an invaluable guide as to 
what one may expect of him in his school work, 
By means of the Standardized Attainment 
Tests mentioned previously one is able to assess 
a child's Atlthinetic Age and Quotient, or his 
Reading Age and Quotient, etc,, and if there is a 
wide discrepancy between either of these and 
his Intelligence Quotient it probably means 
either that the child is not applying himself to 
that particular subject, or else that he is 
experiencing some special difliculty which must 
be diagnosed. 

Diagnostic Tests 

It sometimes happens that children of 
normal or above nonual intenigence seem to 


be dull in one or other of the basic subjects. It 
may well be that their weakness arises from 
some specific backwardness due to an undis¬ 
covered difficult}^ of comprehension. 

The pracLical means of diagnosing the causes 
and characteristics of children's difficulties and 
disabilities in Reading, Spelling and Oral and 
Written English are dealt with by Dr. Schonell 
in his book Bachmrdness in the Basic Subjects. 

He has also constructed a set of Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Tests intended to reveal weaknesses 
in the fundamental processes in Arithmetic, 
The accompanying Handbook to these Tests is 
called Diagnosis oj Individual Difficulties in 
Anthmetic (Test Forms and Book, Oliver and 
Boyd). 

Perjorviance Scale 

Dr, W. P, Alexander has devised and 
standardized a battery of tests for measuring 
practical ability as distinct from academic or 
verbal ability. These Tests are suitable for use 
with pupils between tire ages of eight and eight¬ 
een (Material, Score Sheets, and Handbook o( 
Instructions necessary for administering these 
Tests are published by Nelson). 

It should be noted that the results of any 
standardized objective tests are for teachers' 
reference only and in no circumstances should 
they be communicated to the children, 

Other School Tests 

As was stated at the beginning of this section 
the present aim in Junior Schools tends towards 
replacing the usual termly examinations as far 
as possible by standardized objective tests in 
the basic subjects. It is suggested that Tests 
in other subjects, such as History, Geography, 
Nature Study, Music, Art, etc., need not be 
considered essential in a Junior School, Occa¬ 
sionally a short test, requiring one word answers 
only, might be given by a teacher who was not 
sure if she was achieving all that she had hoped 
with her class, but generally speaking, time is 
too precious to be given to continual testing, 
which serves no useful purpose to the children 
themselves, but tends only to discourage the 
weak and mediocre ones, At all costs comparison 
of marlcs should be avoided. 



TESTS AND 


RECORDS 




pupils' Record Cards 

The cumiiULive Record Card is devised to 
present io a cojjveoient fom the results of a 
series of independent assessments, and should 
eventually provide a complete history of the 
cliild throughout his school career. 

School Record Cards are still really only at 
the experimental stage, although they have 
been in use in some sdiools lor several years. 

There are many types of these cards in use at 
the present time, Several Educational Author¬ 
ities have evolved their own. such as the well- 
known Hertfordshire or Wiltshire cards. In 
1942 Dr. C. M. Fleming of the University of 
London Institute of Education brought out a 
card, and The National Foundation of Educa¬ 
tional Research has drawn up a confidential 
scliool record card, which is being tried out in 
many schools. 

All these cards arc based on the same prin¬ 
ciples and they set out to give as complete a 
picture as passible of the child, his background, 
disposition, school life, attainments, aptitude, 
etc. As a general rule such a card has sections 
dealing with the following aspects of the child— 

Home circuinstances. 

Physical condition. 

School attendance. 

Temperament, 

Interests. 

Attainment. 

Result of Objective Tests. 

Each section should be filled in at the end of 
efich school year by tlie child's Class Teaclier, 
which means tlmt during his Junior School 
Life, there should be four sets of entries under 
each heading on his card. Teachers are asked to 
record findings based upon careful personal 
observation, and the use of objective test 
material as far as possible. 

With most types of cards it is suggested that 
a,ssessment of the child under the various 
headings should wherever possible be made in 
terms of a five-point scale. In most cases the 


live categories would be InLcrpreted in per¬ 
centages as follows— 


K 

D 

C 

B 

A '■ 

2 

23 

50 

___ 

23 

2 


A will be taken to correspond to the perform¬ 
ance of the top two out of a hundred represent¬ 
ative pupils. B will correspond to the perform¬ 
ance of tile next 23^ and so on. 

At the present time there seems to be some 
doubt among teachers as to the standard on 
which they should base their assessments, 

The instructions with some sets of cards are 
that a teacher must take into account his 
whole experience of children extending over 
other years and other schools when assessing 
a pupilj and in this light category E would 
apply to the bottom two children of a represent¬ 
ative group of 100. Therefore iu a group of 50 
backward children it would be possible to find 
10 children assessed as E, 30 as D, and 10 as C, 
with no A's nor B’s. Convei'sely in a small class 
of bright children receiving much individual 
attention one might find, out of a group of 20, 
that 7 would he A, X2 B, aiid only i C. 

Ill oilier cases the teacher is asked to judge 
only within her own group, so that in a class of 
50 she would place the top child as A, the 
bottom one as E, the middle 25 would be C, 
with eillier ii or 12 each as B and D. 

The latter inelliod is comparatively easy for 
an inexperienced teacher, but is of little use 
for cornpansoii with children of other classes 
and schools. On the other hand, it is almost 
impossible for a young iiiexperionced teacher 
or one who has been in only one par Lieu I ar 
school to base his assessments on a 100 repre¬ 
sentative pupils. This argument serves to prove 
the absolute necessity of using standardized 
tests wherever possible as a guide wlien filling in 
the entries dealing with a child’s attainment. 

Tiic following table is a useful guide for 
converting AritlnneLic, Reading, and English 
Quotients or Percentiles to a live-point scale, 


1\tc on files 


K 

n 

c 

H 

A 




___— —98 

-Too 

Ihlow 

8 d 

Bo - q .1 

- ' 75 

lot)-12(1 

Above 

120 


Quolienl.'i 




Name ... . Mat 

Date of Birth 

Child's PosiLioii in Family (see notes) 
Name ol Parent (or Guardian) 
Occupation , 

Address i. 

2 . , , 

3- 

Nurscry ScLiool or Class 
School I, 


SHJXKP ARDS WOOD SCHOOL 
Welwyn Gaeden City 

CONFIDENTIAL RECORD CARD 

. Mary Smith , Se: 


5.5,19^2 

2/2 

Hejiry Synith 

, Engineer 

^ High Street, Bridgeworth 
I The Avotue, Welwyn 


Bridgeworth Infant School. September 1947 -^949 
Sheyrardswood School, September 194^ — 


Home Circumstances: 


Material, B, . 

Physical, B, 

.Psychological. D, (Parents separated) 


No, of 

Year landing attend¬ 
ances 


July 1948 










Attendance 

Reasons for any long absence 


Feh. 2)id-28(h, Mumps 



Infant Stage 

UstinmLc of Attainment at End of Infant Stage 


Speech . 


Reading . 


Nuiubcr . 


tJencral 

Activities 1 



Notes on any Special Physiral Cnnditioji (with dates) 


Final Report {m ti'ansfer to Junior Stage:— 


Dy toitriesy of 


Date of transfer to Junior Stage . 

Fig. 5 

Pupil's Record Card 


UerlfcrdshUc Coimiy Council 
















ichool — 


, Shcyyayd^toQoct .,. ... 


Junior Stagis 

Teacher's llstiinale of Aliaiiimeiit 



Grade 

Oral 

Reading 

Reading 

Spoken 

Jlngjish 

V/ritten 

"Eiiglish 

Aiith. 

Mech¬ 

anical 

Aiith. 

Problem 

Art and 
Craft 

• 

ist Vear 

Farm I 

li , 

— 

C , 

, n 

C 

, B 

c 

, C 


ziid .1 







1 



.ird „ • ■ 



1 


1 





4II1 ,, ■ ■ 1 











Objective Tests (Name and Result) 


Kame 

ist Year 

2nd Year 

^rd Year | 

4th Year 

'Cermn iS* Mevyill 
Revision 0/ Bind Test 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

October 
iig Jrp.;p 


1 


Graded Vocnhulayy 

Test Schouell 

Reading 

Quotient 

March 

IIS 1950 




Mechanical ylrithmetic I 

Test Schonell \ 

Arithmetic 

Quotient 

June 
720 1^51 







1 



1 



1 




Notes on any Special Physical Condition:— 

Slight deafness due fo mastoid o per Alton in Alarck 


, Child's Attriputbs and Intbrebts 
(Note: All entries should be dated.) 


Hobbies and Tntcrcsis . 

Pels—rahhits and white mice. Gang play in the woods. {July 1950) 

Homo Reading . 

ll\iul Blylon Bcohs — Comics, {July 1950) 

Membership ol Other 
OrgamVafions . 

Brownies. Sunday School. {July rg^o) 

Concentration and Per- 
sistcncc , 

B. Mary always finishes tasks ivhich she has underfaften. {July /950) 

Initiative . 

7 ^. She has many onginal ideas. Often takes fhe lead in dramatics 

Personal Habits . 

Clean, tidy anrf Inniciuul. [July i<)50) 

Ability and Interest ii\ 
Games , 

Average abilify. Not very (Riic/i. {July Toga) 

Other Comments 

A very affectionate child. Craves attention /row both adults and otheh children. 

{July 1950) 


Report at the Rml of the Junior Stage: — 


Secondary School .., . Date 

Fig. 6 

Pupil's Record Card [cout.) 
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Until a universally recognized standardized 
method of assessing pnpils for these records 
has been evolved It will be impossible to make 
the fullest use of the School Confidential 
Record Card. 

When a child moves from one school to 
another his School Record Card should be 
transferred from Ihs first Head Teacher to his 
new one, and should supply the staff of his new 
school with a tremendous amount of invaluable 
information, which in all probability would 
have taken them several years to find out for 
themselves. If these two schools have been in 
the habit of assessing their pupils by different 
methods, the Record Card may convey a very 
misleading impression of the child to his new 
teachers, 

Examimtiam 

The selective examination at the end of a 
child's Junior School career has tended in the 
piist to dominate the whole curriculnm, with 
the result that in some schools, education in its 
true sense has had to be abandoned in favour 
of continual practice in the basic subjects. 

Enlightened educationists have realized tliis, 
and now every effort is being made to find a satis¬ 
factory way of selecting Junior School children 
for Grammar, Technical, or Secondary Modern 
Schools without having to rely on the usual 
examination in Arithmetic, English and General 
Intelligence at the age of ii years. 

j\[any local Education Autiioritves are planning 
in the future to base their selection of children 
for the three types of Seccnclary Schools on a 
standardized type of cumulative Record Card 
wliich will provide a complete survey of the 
child's development in all spheres—^physical, 
intellectual and social, over a period of six 
years. 

In this way the type of his future education 
would be decided by his potentialities instead 
of by his attainments in the basic subjects, and 
he would tlien have the chance of receiving the 
education best suited to his interests and 
intellectual ability. Thus the temptation for 
teachers in Junior Schools to over-empliasize 
the basic subjects of tlie curriculum would be 
eliminated, 


Records of Children's Work 

Most teachers feel tiie need for recording the 
ground which is being covered by the children 
in the various subjects. The present tendency 
is towards introducing individual work where 
the classes are small, or group work with large 
classes. The teacher therefore must devise a 
method of recording the stages covered by each 
child in Reading. English, and Arithmetic, so 
that she can tell at a glance what work he is 
ready for next. The following are a few sug¬ 
gested methods of recording children's progress. 

Reading 

Each child would have a strip of stiff card 
about 6 in, by 2 in, suitable for use as a book 
marker. His name should be written clearly 
at the top and the card divided into two columns 
headed, ''Date" and "Pages Read." When the 
teacher has heard the individual or group of 
children read to her, the appropriate entries 
should be made on the cards and checked by 
her. In the case of Librnry Books or supple¬ 
mentary readers, each child could be responsible 
for making his own entries on another similar 
card to be kept in the hook which he is reading 
at the time. He should keep a page at the back 
of liis Englisli Exercise book or else have a 
special notebook in which to record^ the title of 
each book as it is read, and if possible a comment 
on the book. 

Another way of keeping Reading Records 
would be for tlie teacher to have an exercise 
book of squared paper with a list of the children's 
names down the left-hand side, and the dates 
written across the top of the columns. She 
would then record beside a child’s name and 
under the appropriate date heading the number 
of the last page read to her. It would also be 
useful every few weeks to give her own rougli 
assessment on a 5 point scale of each child Is 
reading ability and to record this in the book. 
It would be most useful to refer to quickly 
when in doubt as to whether a child's reading 
ability was really improving. Whenever a 
standardized reading test is given the results 
should be recorded in the book as well as on the 
children's Record Cards: 
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Arithmetic 

In cases where the children work on individual 
lines teachers often prefer to use graded cards, 
of sums instead of the usual textbooks. In 
this case, the cards should be placed in a series 
of wall pockets, one set in each pocket (e.g, 
I dozen cards each with 6 simple aclcUtion 
sums in the first pocket, i dozen cards each with 
4 problems involving simple addition in the 
second pocket). Similar sets of cards involvhig 
simple subtraction would be in the third and 
fourth pockets, and so on. 

A name card should be made for each child 
(similar to tlie ones mentioned above for 
Reading) and be kept in the pocket containing 
the cards of sums on which the child is working 
or else in a special slot made at the back of his 
Arithmetic Exercise Book. He would enter on 
his name card the index number of the sum 
card when completed and the date, 

When, in the teacher's opinion, the child has 
Jjad sufficient practice and mastered a certain 
type of sum, he would move his card'into the 
next pocket or rule a coloured line under the 
last entry on his name card. He would then have 
either a group or individual lesson by the 
teacher, or a more advanced pupil on the new 
kind of sum and would then proceed to work 
from the cards in the next pocket. 

A teacher using this method must not omit 
to keep her own records ol any practical work 
and experience in Arithmetic undertalcen by 
the children individually or in groups such as— 
shopping, weighing, measuring liquids or dis¬ 
tances, telling the time, etc. 

Another method of recording work done by 
the children would be to use another page in the 
book of squared paper already referred to in 
connection witli Reading Records, and to 
indicate the various stages to be covered along 
the top of the columns and then to mark off tlic 
squares against the child^s name and under tire 
appropriate columns as each stage is mastered. 

Too much attention should not be drawn to 
children's varying rates of progress since the 
slow ones might tend to become discouraged. 

Again, results of standardized Arithmetic 
Tests should be recorded in this book as well as 
on the Record Cards. 


Often cliildren in the upper classes of the 
Junior School like to If cep their own records of 
progress on the back page of their Arithmetic 
Exercise Books. This should be encouraged and 
also they should be taught how to keep a graph 
of their own marks to encourage them to keep a 
high standard of work at whatever .stage they 
may be. 

English 

This is a more difficult subject in wliich to 
record progress as style and verbcil ability 
cannot be graded or measured objectively. 
One could, however, use graded sets of cards 
dealing with sentence construction and gram¬ 
mar. and these could be set out in wall pockets 
and name cards used for the record of progress 
as in the case of Arithmetic. 

Again, another page in the leaclier's record 
book could be used with the index numbers of 
the cards, or the page numbers of a standard 
English textbook entered at the top oE each 
column, and the space against each child's 
name marked off as each stage is passed. 

Here again the older children should be 
encouraged to make graphs to show the 
teacher's assessment of tlieir work and to 
encourage them to improve tlieii own standards. 

Other Subjects 

Jn most other subjects it is almost impossible 
to keep adequate records of individual children's 
work. In History and Geography or with a 
Ccntic of Interest, the teacher should keep a 
record of the work done by the class as a whole, 
noting any special effort made by a group or an 
individual. For instance if a child, on his own 
initiative went to the local library to get a book 
and look up information on the subject that 
was being studied by the class, this fact should 
certainly be recorded. Or if a group of children 
get together to construct a model or stock an 
aquarium or produce a magazine, it would be 
worthy of mention in fclie teacher’s record boolc, 
and would be of great help to her when filling in 
the enti'ies on tlic Cumulative Record Cards as 
she would have definite examples of children's 
interests and initiative to guide her. 



THE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 

" We have that the key io (ke uarieniaimi of ihe ciiri'iculum h the education of the child Ui his social 

inheriiancet tvhich can alone give him the roots of naiionfll and inlernalional citizenship. We have seen 
fhst by this education, hun^an motive is iniegyaled with huoivleilge, and that social and civic cducalion 
is the vital core of the education of Ihe child,'* 


I N simple terms this rather torbicldmg title 
staads for the attempt to do away with the 
artificial barriers between subjects, so that 
the whole held of school work is miried. In the 
past we have arranged our clay's worlc so that a 
lesson on one “subject” is followed by a lesson 
on another ''subject.'' We did not stop to 
consider the child's outlook on this rather 
arbitrary method of giving him liis daily dose 
of knowledge, The accent in modern education 
is quite rightly on the child and his point of 
view, and if we look at the question from the 
child's angle we shall realize that nothing could 
be more confusing, more unreal, than this 
abrupt transition from one branch of knowledge 
to anothei'. At one moment he is listening 
entranced to a history or Scripture story, or he 
is absorbed in making a model of a railway 
station, Then at the sound of a bell he is torn 
away from this happy activity and plunged 
into the very different activities of geography or 
arithmetic, He is bewildered and rather 
resentful and so his geography and arithmetic 
suffer. No one would suggest that lie should 
spend all his time in school doing only what he 
likes, or that he himself should be the judge of 
the activity he should pursue. He has to realize 
that he is not the only child in the class and that 
there are probably Lhirty^nine other children 
who want to do something he may not like. 
What is wrong is that tlie day should be divided 
into Nvater tight compaTtments so that no over¬ 
lapping of work or interests is possible. 

It is interesting to compare a time-table in a 
school which still works on '''subject” lines 
with one from a school where an attempt has 
been made to free the school day from rigidity. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3, on pages 21 and 37, and the 
analysis on page 36.) 

The timetables given are not based on any 
particular school, but merely try to sliow the 
difference between a rigid and a flexible use of 


school time. It may appear that too little time— 

330 minutes—^lias been given to practice iu 
tool subjects as compared with the 405 minutes 
of activity work, but it must be borne iu mind 
that activity worlc includes the use of basic 
skills and the children will be practising these 
skills while they are engaged in their projects 
and activities. 

It is important to remember that the time¬ 
table of each school is dependent on that 
school's environment, on its accommodation, 
and on its special opportunities. Times lor the 
use of the Hall and Playing Fields must ba fixed 
and this limits in practice the free selection o( 
periods for Phj^sical Training, Games, Dancing, 
and Dramatic work. 

Methods 

Having agreed that our cuTricnlum needs 
intei'gration, we must consider methods. How 
are we to achieve our aim without neglecting 
the basic knowledge that it is our duty to 
Leach? 

In the Ill [ant Schools the difficulty has not 
been apparent, for the time has been planned 
with a regard for the way in which young 
children becOTne absorbed in tlieh* occupations, 
This careful planning of the day's work around 
"interests” should follow the child into the 
first year of the Junior School, for although he 
is anxious to prove himself worthy of the harclei’ 
tasks he expects and hopes for, he is not ready 
for'an abrupt change from the informality of 
the Infant School to the more formal work 
imposed upon him by some Junior School 
teachers. 

Let the change be gradual, but in planning 
be svTO that the first year's work is not a mere 
repetition ot the previous year in the Infant 
School. We must look for higher standards of 
worlc and for some increase in self-reliance, 
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self-discipline, and co-operation. In number 
(is there any reason why we should call it 
aritlimctic in the Junior School?) we shall be 
wise to continue with lessons that give real 
experiences. The shop, the post office, the 
railway station, the bus iourney—all these 
teal life activities can be brought naturally 
ifilo the tcadiing of number and should indeed 
form the basis of our work. As we gradually 
introduce transactions, coins, weights and 
measures tliat are more advanced, the children 
learn with no sense of strain and without 
that feeling of bewilderment that so often 
in the past accompanied the attempts to master 
arithmetic, 

English work in the first Junior year can be 
dealt witli in a similar way, with the emphasis 
on oral work. It is more natural to speak than 
to write and although we shall not neglect to 
train in the ability to handle pencil or pen, it 
would be a misfcalce to look for fluent written 
composition at this early stage. 

Reading will, of course, need continual 
practice. If we use methods of teaching witli 
wbicli the child is familiar, if we have a variety 
of books, and if we refuse to regard the leaching 
or reading as a necessary drudgery, then we 
shall be more likely to encourage an eager, 
receptive attitude to this most important of all 
accomplishments. 

The wise teacher will hasten slowly; he will 
look for the developing ability of the cliild to 
come to terms with his environment rather than 
for the ability to take in and give out factual 
knowledge. Throughout his scliool life, and 
especially during the Junior School years, the 
child is being educated by his immediate sur¬ 
roundings and the scliool is only a part of his 
environment. 

Correlation 

It lias long been recognized that yotuig 
children should not be expected to think of one 
subject of the time-table as standing by itself, 
having no connection with any other subject, 
and attempts have been made to correlate 
where possible. For example, art and handwork 
are obvious examples of con-elation. A child 
who is making a booklet in his handwork lessons 


will naturally expect to decorate the cover. 
Geograpiiy and history cannot he separated 
and biology lias links with geograpiiy. 

Correlation has been tried, hut does it go far 
enough? Is it not just as unreal to join two 
“subjects” together as it is to deal with them 
singly ? What we need is a method which will 
deal’ away arfifici^riity from our curricuhnn, 
so that we are not dealing with "subjects” but 
with reality, as the cliild knows and undersLands 
it. There are two metliods now being practised 
in the schools which will repay examination 
and discussion. 

The Project Method 

The first is the Project method. As most 
teachers are aware, the method involves 
taking a topic and finding out as much as possible 
about it, disregarding any "subject” barriers. 
The fields into wliicli the inquiry strays may be 
limited or unlimited at the discretion of the 
leader. Similarly there may be a set lime for 
the project to riui or the leader may allosv the 
work to go on for as long as he judges it to be 
useful. The topic, or centre of interest, slioukl 
arise naturally out of tlie work being done in 
class in the normal way, For example, if the 
children were learning the geography of the 
British Lsles, it would be inevitable that Ihe}^ 
would deal, in a simple way, with the topic of 
iiow the peo^fle ai'C fed. The wise teacher will 
base his work here on the child's actual exper¬ 
ience and the general question might be, "What 
do we have for breakfast?" AUliough answ'ers 
would vary, depending on Llie environment of 
the scliool, certain common foodstuiTs would be 
broLiglit into the discussion and wc should 
finally emerge with a centre of interest which 
might have the title "Our breakfast foods" 
or " What we have for breakfast"—or some other 
meal. Each one of the foods—milk, butter, 
margarine, bread, tea, etc., would furnish 
enough material for a project, but it is wiser on 
the whole to give a certain breadth to the scheme. 

There is no difficult}'' in finding ideas for 
projects: the children by their (juGStions and 
comments will furnish plenty of material. 
There is difliciiUy, however, in deciding which 
idea will lead to the working out of a successful 
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project. Tiie theme or subject must be capable 
of development and should lend itself to a 
variety of activLtles. As an cKample we will 
take as a centre o£ interest *‘The House In 
Mfhich I Live/' In the course of general know¬ 
ledge talks, or in geography or history lessons, 
the question of homes is bound to crop up 
sooner or later. The natural way of beginning 
tlie project is to encourage the children to talk 
about their homes and so let the idea spread. 
Set aside a period when a start will be made. 
There are two ways in which the work can be 
arranged. In the first the tasks are given to 
separate groups, so that one gioup may be 
working on the History of houses, another on 
houses in other lands, a third on the services— 
gas, water, electricity, and so on. The other, 
and probably the better, way is for the whole 
class to deal with one aspect at a time. If, for 
example, the topic was the history of the house, 
small groups would each work on a different period 
and the work might be arranged as follows— 

THE niSTOEY OU THE HOUSE 

(Class of (^0 ehildven). 

Group A : Lake and cave dwellings. 

Group B ; Saxon dwellings. 

Group C : Norman dwellings. 

Group D : The Tudor house. 

Group E : The Eighteenth Century ; Geor¬ 
gian houses. 

Group E : Houses of to-day. 

Tins would give six or seven children to each 
group; other groupings and different topics 
could, of course, be arranged. 

A similar scheme would cover the geographical 
aspect—"Homes in other Lands." By this 
method each child is responsible for a whole 
piece of '\vork which he can see as part of a 
complete plan. 

, In project work there is no need to drag in 
subjects in order to cover the whole ciimculum. 
This gives a false idea of the aim, which is to 
provide a nELtural co-ordination of various 
aspects of school work. 

The Need for Preparation 

Much careful preparation is necessary before 
the teacher can be sure that the scheme he has 


ill mind will run smoothly. This preparatbn 
is essential, even if the plan is altered as the 
project develops. If the children show a lively 
interest (and if they do not the project has 
failed] it will be inevitable that they should 
suggest lines of development that are not in the 
teacher's original plan. Allowance must be 
made for this, though at the same time the 
broad outline must be kept in miiid- 
The work might be prepared on lines similar 
to the following (supposing the project to be 
"The House I Live In"). 

I. The Centre of Interest a.nd its Prod- 
able Lines of Development, 

My Own House. 

Houses of Other Lands. 

Houses of Other Days, 

Famous Houses. 

Inside My House. 

The Garden. 

Building a House. 

(Other topics will suggest themselves to indi¬ 
vidual teachers, The environment of the school 
will play an important part in deciding the 
topics.) 

2 , The "Subjects" Coverep, the Amount 
OF WoTtK IN Each Subject, and the Stage 
TO WHICH Each is Developed, 

HISTORY 

The history of houses at certain periods. The 
work would provide a broad survey of social 
conditions at these periods and would link up 
effectively the past with the present when the 
child compares his own house with those at 
various periods. Beware of too much detail at 
this stage. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Houses in other lands. The area chosen 
should allow of comparison. The aim would he 
to give a broad outline of the physical and 
climatic conditions which control the ways of 
life of people in certain parts of the u’orld. 

arithmetic 

A great variety of work in measuring is 
possible and most of the work usually found in 
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the Junior School syllabus can be included. 
Area and costs will occupy a large part of the 
time. 

SCIENCE 

The working of simple household appliances 
and some simple examination of the water^ gas, 
and electricity services. 

NATURE 

The garden will provide the stavliiig place 
for much interesting work in nature study- 
trees, shrubs, dowers, seasonal changes, birds 
and animals, etc. 

ART AND handwork 

Malcing and painting houses in the History 
and Geography sections of the project; pictures 
to illustrate stories: maldng a large classroom 
house, designing and maldng furniture, wall- 
paper, etc.: covering booldets and decorating 
covers. 

ENGLISH (written) 

Stories about houses: well-known houses: 
exercises based on child's own house—"'The 
House I would like to live in," etc. Letters 
written to firms (gas or electricity undertakings, 
builders, etc.). 

ENGLISH (oral) 

TalJcs, lectnrettes, plays (based on liistory of 
famous houses), 

The above, then, gives a rough outline of the 
sort of summary a teacher might prepare in 
order that he should know what real knowledge 
is to be expected from the project; it would, of 
course, be more detailed and would depend on 
the environment of the school and the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the teacher's own interests, 
and it might, to some extent, be limited by 
accommodation and equipment. 

3. Class Groupings 

Careful grouping of tlie children is essential. 
Each group should include a cliild with initi¬ 
ative and some power of leadership and there 
should be a jnclicions blending of ability of 
every kind. 

4—(ILjfiOaJ 


4. Materials to m Used 

The main point to be remembered is that 
it is useless to attempt a job requiring certain 
materials if those materials are not available. 
It is helpful to know what the school can 
provide and it is very probable that the children 
will bring much that can be utilized. 

5. Planning the Time 

Unless definite periods are set apart for the 
project, it will tend to become formless and 
scrappy. The amount of time each week will 
depend on the type of project and on the stage 
the children have reached in carrying out active 
work. If project work is i)eing originated in tlie 
school, peihaps one period a WTck would be 
enough, though any single period of less than 
go minutes with older children and 60 minutea 
with younger ones would be useless, A whole 
afternoon would probably be needed as soon as 
the project was well under way, 

6 . Planning the Room 

Few schools at present can give up a room to 
project work, so the classroom has to be adapted. 
Large numbers of children and heavy old- 
fashioned desks are great drawbacks, but careful 
arrangement of furniture and an insistence on 
tidiness will help. Materials should always be 
found in the same places and sliould be put 
back there. Activity work need not mean 
disorder and children will readily resjiond to an 
orderly routine. One of the great values of 
activity work is the seif-discipline wjiich the 
cljild will accept—'R discipline iinposerl by tlie 
job in hand. 

Careful planning on the lines indicated will 
ensure that time is not wasted and that the 
work accomplished is sound. Critics of project 
work rightly complain tliat murh of it is loo 
loose and too ephemeral, tliat the interest 
developed leads to smatterings of knowledge 
and not to sound learning. Criticisms can 
only be answered by results, and the teacher 
who believes tliat the jiroject nictliod is based 
on valid educational princijiies must be jnepared 
to carry out a good deal of experimental work. 
Not only must he plan with foresight, fmt he 
must vvatcli ihe development of the work 
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careluHy, insisting on each Lask being properly 
finished and each section oI the project properly 
rounded off. The method arouses interest, but 
let'US bear in mind that the main object of 
arousing interest is to give the stimulus that 
will overcome difficulties of learning, 

Local Surveys 

The second method of giving reality to the 
carricuium is by carrying out a local survey. 
Any method which is based on the environment 
of the child is rooted in reality and although in 
the Junior School the survey should not be too 
wide, it will have great value. 

A child's world is limited. He lives in a 
certain place; lie knows its streets; he knows 
the school, the picture house, the public library, 
the church; he meets the people—milkman, 
postman, dustman; he knows where his father, 
his brother and the man next door go to work, 
All tliese things interest him and the local 
survey will not only enable him to see more 
clearly the conditions of his daily life, but will 
also encourage him to look beyond his immediate 
neighbourhood 

“Since the social experiences of the child 
are the mainsprings of his education, no 
Primary School curriculum can be considered 
satisfactory which does not find its roots in 
the child's responses to his environment 
outside the school."* 

If we accept this, it obviously follows that the 
ex^doration and understanding of environment 
is a vital educational need and we must work 
out a method of carrying out this exploration. 

Cliildren love to explore, and if we suggest to 
them the idea of exploration we shall be setttiiig 
off on the right foot, We are not concerned 
with academic or statistical records; the work 
should be a co-operative effort with the object 
of finding out some interesting things about 
''our district," “our town“ or “our village," 
It is important that the idea of “our" clistiict 
should be stressed, for if the survey is successful, 
it will help the child to become a better member 
of his conimiinity, aware of its advantages and 

* "The Content of IltlucaLion" {The Tiitcvim Renorb 


perhaps of some of its deficiencies, anxious to 
play a part in the life of that community, 

How to Begin 

As in the project method, it is essential that 
the teacher should have in mind the lines he 
intends to follow. There are so many possible 
approaches to the work that it is wise for a 
lead to be given to the children. As the survey 
proceeds, parts of the plan will inevitably be 
thiown overboard, for the children will them¬ 
selves suggest investigations and these sugges¬ 
tions should be followed up. Rigidity is not 
desirable. 

What Ifind of tiling should tlie young explorer 
look for? How is he to record his observations? 
How Jong should the survey be carried on? 
The answers to these and many other questions 
depend on the particular environment of the 
school, It would perhaps be helpful if two 
examples were taken—a village and an urban 
area. 

The Village 

To make a survey of a village is comparatively 
easy. The boundaries are fixed, the children are 
very familiar with their surroundings and the 
whole is a compact and enclosed area, probably 
cut off very obviously from the next village or 
the nearest town. 

An account of how one small village school 
carried out a survey may show possible lines of 
work. 

After discussion with the children, a list was 
made of some possible lines of study. It worked 
out something like this— 

The village boundaries. 

The roads and where they lead to. 

The footpaths. 

The crops. 

The buildings— inns, churches and cJiapels, 

parish hall, old houses, the school. 

Hie people—their occupations. 

History. 

Water, electricity. 
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The school, 

Parisli charities. 

Tile Parish Council 

It was decided that each child should keep a 
rough notebook for the information collected 
and that finally a book about the village should 
be made, consisting of the best work in each 
section. Maps of the village and its boundaries 
were traced from the ordnance map, scaled down 
and cyclostyled. The first piece of work 
attempted was a map ol the roads and footpaths. 
Each road was put in on the map, with its name, 
direction and destination, together with the 
distance to the nearest town or village by that 
road. This led to two interesting discoveries. 
The first was that one road, still called *'the 
Welsh Road/' was one of the old roads used by 
drovers who brought sheep from the marches 
of Wales. Some facts on place names arose 
from this and we were able to realiac the 
antiquity of our own and the surrounding 
villages. The second interesting discovery was 
that an important road originally ran where 
now there was merely a footpath. Why did 
this road die out of use, and when? Such ques¬ 
tions bring liome to us the value of a local 
survey. Children arc stimulated to link up the 
present with the past—^history becomes alive, 
For such work, access to parish records is 
invaluable. For example, by examining the 
Enclosure Act we were able to reconstruct the 
original Three-Field system of medieval times 
and to make a map blowing the Nortli Field, 
the Mill Field, and the Hill Field, How vividly 
the reason for the Enclosures is brought home 
to children when they read this in the original 
document— 

The said Lands and grounds of Lhe said Frcbrodcia, 
Land owners and proprietors in Lhe said common and 
open fields of aforesaid respectively lay 

intermixed and dispersed in small parcels in and over 
the said common fields and were most of them incon¬ 
veniently situated with respect to the scvcrall Houses 
in the Township of . afoicsaid and that by 

reason thereof a sufficient quantity of manure and 
compost could not without great difficulty and expence 
be conveyed to the same nor frequent trespasses an^l 
disputes among the several 1 proprietors be prevented 
and that so long as the said conimim holds and com¬ 
mon grounds lay open, commonable and uninclostd 
they produced very liitlo profit to Ihcir respective 
pioprictbrs and in their then present siUiaUon were a 
groat discouragement to industry and imiu'ovoiiient. 


A village child of ten or eleveu can readily 
understand the reasons given, No doubt lie 
will also point out that in 1758 spelling was 
different and seiiterices were too long, 

A Land Utilization map gives a picture of the 
crops and pasture of the area and brings home 
to the children the importance of tlicir village 
in the general scheme of food production for 
the country. They love to fill in tiieir maps with 
the different colours for the various crops and 
to connect each field with the farmers they 
know, 

If file villnge is fortunate enough to possess 
a crallsman, as onus was, inudi will be Icanied 
from a visit to his workshop, and the pride in 
real craftsmansliip that tliey see there may have 
a lasting effect. 

Field names are a source of mvvcli interest 
and the help of 2:>arenks, grandparcnls, and old 
inhabitants may be songlit. Some names, 
verbally handed down, balTlc any attempt at 
explanation. It is easy to understand why a 
field should he called "'The Eutts,“ but what, if 
anything, is the meaning of '^Ouze Itch" or 
"OstlerisNob ’7 

So the pattern of tlie work ejnerges, and the 
young explorers make tlicir expeditions, fill in 
their notebooks, construct their models, and 
begin to show a pride and an iiitcrcst in their 
immediate neighbourhood that must make 
them more fitted and more willing to play their 
parts in its affairs wlicn the time comes. 

But it is not enough to concentrate on one 
small parish. They must look fartlicr afickl: 
for example, to the nearby towns. Where docs 
this road lead to? How far is it to that town? 
What are the main occupations of tlic people 
tliere? How many people live there? Wliat do 
we send to that town from our village? These, 
and many other questions can be tlie starting 
point for wider inquiries which will show the 
children that they arc members ol a wider 
community. 

The Town 

In a town, local study is not so easy. The 
area is not so clearly defined and at first there 
is difliculty in finding a paUmn or a central 
point for the worlc. 
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We can begin with the school or the home as a 
centre. 

What are the names of the streets? 

To what main roads do they lead? 

What buses run past the school or house 
and wliere do they go? 

What shops are there near ? 

To what shops or other buildings do my 
family go every day (week) ? 

What is made at the factory in X Road? 

Where do the raw materials come from and 
where do the finished products go ? 

What people do we see nearly every day 
(postman, milkman, policeman, bus-driver, 
etc.) ? 

What is the Town Hail and what happens 
there? 

A very long list of such questions could be 
drawn up in consultation with the class. The 
teacher who is alive to tlie possibilities latent 
in the study of environment will have no 
difficulty in planning his work on these lines. 
Pictures, charts, dramatic work, spoken and 
written English, craft work in clay, papier 
madie, cardboard and wood, puppetry, arith¬ 
metic-all these will find a natural place in our 
local study work and the child's life will be 
enriched and fulfilled as he learns his way about 
the community and realizes his part in that 
community. The techniques of reading, writing, 
and number will no longer be isolated stumbling 
blocks j they will be seen as necessary tools for 


the job in hand—keys to unlock doors to the 
further knowledge the child needs. 

Visual and Aural Aids 

In all this work, we must not neglect the 
valuable aid of the film, the film strip, the radio. 
It must be recognized that the film is an im¬ 
portant influence in the child's life; whether 
we like it or not he will see films, good and bad. 
The film is part of his life and if we neglect or 
underestimate its influence wc are not fully 
realizing its possibilities. Careful selection of 
films and judicious use of the film projector can 
be of great value in our environmental work. 
For example, the story of the postman and the 
letters he delivers can be linked up vvitli the 
film "Night Mail," We can thus give a reality 
and drama to the topic which could not be 
given in any other way. 

The film strip has its own advantages. 
Selection of frames can be made at the teacher's 
discretion, and question and answer can be 
carried on during the showing of the pictures, 
Even if Junior children are too young lo make 
their own strips, the teaclier who knows some¬ 
thing of photography should not find it beyond 
his powers, and the interest sucli a film strip 
would arouse can be imagined. 

A warning may be necessary. To show a 
film or to flick througli a film strip is not to 
give a lesson. These are aids, not aims, and 
preparation for the showing, careful teaching 
and thorough follow up are all essential. 


Analysis of "Formal** and "Activity" Time-tables. 


Formal 

Minutes 

Activity 

Minutes 

Aritlmietic. ...... 

225 

Practice in Tool Subjects .... 

330 

English ....... 

330 

Activity and Project Work .... 

405 

Hisbory ....... 

60 

Dramatic Work ..... 

75 

Geography, 

60 

R.r. 

150 

Nafcuia ....... 

75 

Music .... . . 

60 

Husic.. . 

60 

Gaines .... , . 

Go 

P.T. 

120 

P.T. 

195 

OamcB ....... 

6q 

Mis lory or Geography or Nature , 

75 

Art or Hatidwoik ..... 

15Q 

■Assembly, Registration. Routine Tasks, 

Drawing. Practical Woik, or Needlework 

150 

Planning the Day ..... 

150 

Optional ....... 

Go 

Recreation ..... 

150 

It.I„ Assembly, ItegisLmtion 


Recreation.. . 

Total 

i.'io 

1,650 

Total .... 

1,650 
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'rime-table for Top Class in a Jimior Mixed School Working on Formal Lines 


NoUis: A, ‘English' includes Oral and AVritten work, Drama, Reading, Speech, 
B. ‘Bzwing or Practical Work' for lioys might include simple Gca- 
metrical or Mcclmnical Dialing, Pjnetical Arithmetic or Gardening, 
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Final Words on Preparation 

To a teacher starting any form of activity 
work, tlie best advice tiiat caa be given is— 
HASTEN SLOWLY. The enthusiastic teacher who 
plunges into the work with only his enthusiasm 
is probably doomed to failure. Too often we 
have seen keen teachers take up a uew idea or a 
new method, try it out for a time, and then 
give it up, disillusioned, because it has failed. 
But in nine cases out of ten it is not the method 
that has failed, hut tire teacher. Enthusiasm 
is not enough; it mast be backed up by solid 
and careful preparation. An additional warning 
must be given against the over-enthusiasm 
which causes a teacher to throw overboard his 
class time-table in an attempt to revolutionize 
the curricaUim. Begin by giving up one or two 
periods a week to a project or a piece of activity 
work. Increase the amount of time when the 
children have come insensibly to appreciate 
something ot the spirit behind the plan. As 
they become used to the new routine, as they 
learn self-reliance, they will be able to ac¬ 
complish more, and even the most back¬ 
ward child will find his feet and make his 
contribution. 

It cannot be too often stressed that only 
careful forethought on the teacher's part will 
ensure success. What type of preparation is 
necessary ? In a previous section on the Project 
Method some indication of the planning that is 
essential was given, Imt it must be repeated 
here that the teacher should have in his mind— 
and on paper—a fairly complete summary of 
the work to be attempted, If he intends to 
start the scheme in September, at the beginning 
of the year’s course, then he should have spent 
sonre time during the holiday at work on his 
plan of campaign, For example, suppose a 
local survey is being attempted; the teacher 
should literally have been over the ground to be 


covered. He need not have at his finger tips 
every detail of the history, geology, or adminis¬ 
tration of the district, but the broad outlines 
of these studies must be in his mind and lie 
must be able to give a lead to the children on 
almost any aspect of the life of the neighbour¬ 
hood, Some of his knowledge will come as he 
works with the group, but there is often con¬ 
siderable difficulty, especially with Junior 
children, in obtaining clarity in outline and 
precision in detail. It is so easy in this tyi^e of 
work to be actively employed yet to end up 
the investigation with very little real knowledge, 
It is the teacher’s duty to be absolutely clear 
with regard to purpose, direction, and, to a lesser 
extent, facts, and their value. 

The school and class libraries should be built 
up with a view to enabling the children, not 
only to read widely on selected topics, but also 
to ensure that they are able to find facts, 
pictures, and references that they need, Files 
of pictures, maps, and other illustrative material 
should be collected as the work proceeds, 
though there should be a nucleus staitecl by the 
teacher before work begins. The local librarian 
might be consulted and arrangements made for 
neccssai-y books to be obtained and for visits to 
the library by groups of children. 

A most important part of the preparation for 
local survey work is the making of preliminary 
contacts before the activity begins in school, 
A letter to the local Clerk to the Council, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, or other 
local official will ensure that the goodwill of tire 
neighbourhood is obtained, Other letters to 
factory managers, transport officials, librarians, 
etc., are necessary before any visit is made. 
Those local contacts are ot the greatest impor¬ 
tance, not only in enlisting help and stimulating 
interest in education in the district, but also in 
showing the children the need for elementary 
courtesy. 
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READING 


I N ordinary life reading is the interpretation 
of printed and written words and sentences; 
but in school reading has so many aspects 
and side-issues that the ordinary meaning of 
the word and the principal value of the process 
are often forgotten. To be able to interpret, one 
must have somehow acquired a certain mechan¬ 
ical skill, one must he able to recognize letters 
and words, and to associate the latter with 
their spoken sounds and with their meanings. 
It is inevitable that the mechanical difficulties 
should bulk large in the classroom, and, con¬ 
sequently, the name reading is often given to 
tjie process of acquiring the mechanical skill 
necessary for reading, which process is no more 
than a part of reading, or a means to an end. 
This is an unfortunate error: the main aim of 
the teacher must always be to teach the pupil 
to read in the full and proper sense, and the 
acquisition of the mechanical skill, as weJl as 


all the sidc-aspccts of reading, such as correct 
pronunciation, clear enunciation, graceful ex¬ 
pression, must be kept suborrliuate. 

Acquiring Mechanical Skill 

At present two modes of regarclijig tlje process 
of acquiring the mechanical skill, or teclmiquo, 
of reading Jiiay be found in Infants’ Sdniols, 
and these give rise to cliff or ent metiincls of 
tEacIiing. One way is to teacli the technique 
first, after which the pupils are taught, or should 
be taught, to read for tlic meaning. The otU(?r 
is to practise reading in the full sense from the. 
beginning, tlic mechanical .skill being acquired 
concurrently, and more or less insensibly. In 
cither case, vvlien the fuipil conies from the 
Infants’ Sell of >1 at seven lie sin mid Inive 1)ugiin 
to read in the full sense. It is the tusk of the 
Junior School, by further practice* and by 
definite instruction, to develop his incipient 
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powers, till, at the end of llie period and before 
entering the Senior School, he is able to read 
all sentences which are within his comprehension, 
and which consist of words with whose meanings 
lie is acquainted. 

The teacher of the lowest class in the Junior 
School is obliged, therefore, to adopt a certain 
attitude toward the vneehauical art of readiug, 
and to do that properly he (or she) must have 
a clear idea of the stage at which the pupils 
have arrived, and of the mechanical habits 
followed by the adults who read best. 

The Adult Reader 

Adults who are skilled readers—and nearly all 
adults nowadays read with considerable fre¬ 
quency—do not visualize and decipJier each 
letter and word in every sentence which they 
read. Tliey read in larger wholes than words, 
taking in at each glance groups which may be 
as large as a group of three or four words. If 
they do not do that they cannot read with 
sufficient vapidity, nor can they understand 
properly the meaning of what they read, 

The Young Reader 

But to be able to read in this manner they 
must previously have become intimately fam¬ 
iliar with the ’visual appearance of each word; 
their developed efficieriGy depends upon their 
having acquired tho power to decipher each 
word, althougli they do not habitually do so. 
The pupil is gradually learning this skill; he 
has to learn the words, while—in the Junior 
School, at any rate—reading for the meaning 
nil the time. Whatever methods of teaching the 
early steps in reading have been employed in 
the Infants' School, when the pupil reaches the 
Junior School he must be presumed to be grap¬ 
pling witli words. He should be taught tht whole 
word, not parts of words; he should be given 
the sound of the word in association with its 
printed form; it is not profitable for him to try 
to build words from syllables or other parts. 

Spelling and Reading 

Lest any misconception should remain, it 
must be pointed out that English words cannot 


be learnt from the spelling alone, because the 
spelling is irregular. Before a pupil can pro¬ 
nounce an unknown word from its spelling he 
has to apply to the teacher, or, if he is able to 
do so, to a pronouncing dictionary. Only 5 per 
cent of words and 46 per cent of letters are 
regular, according to the alphabet of letter- 
sounds which is most widely used in Infants' 
Schools, and this alphabet is as good as any 
that could be devised. The discrepancy between 
English writing and English speech is, however, 
of less importance than might seem to be the 
case, because the relation between reading and 
spelling is less close than is often supposed. 
Ability in spelling and ability in mechanical 
reading are not the same ability. Written words 
are easier to recognize than to recollect—that is, 
reading in the mechanical sense is easier than 
spelling. Reading tends to help spelling, be¬ 
cause the reader of a word is bound to give 
attention to some part of it: great readers arc 
generally, though not always, good spellers. 
Conversely, spelling helps reading, because it 
fastens attention upon the parts of words, and 
so makes them easier to recognize as wholes; 
but spelling-difficulty is very different from 
reading-difficulty; in fact, in a given sentence, 
the word that is hardest to spell may be easiest 
to read, because its form is most distinctive. 
It is easier for the rapid-glancing eye to dis¬ 
tinguish between recognized and seen than be¬ 
tween sem and seem, and this visual fact is 
equally true for the child and the adult, although 
the child may be quite unable to connect the 
printed word recognized with its spoken foim. 
Much confusion exists in the minds of teachers 
os to the foregoing facts. 

Analysis of the Act of Reading Aloud 

It is time now to attempt some analysis of 
the physical and mental event which occurs ^vhon 
any one reads, 

Eirstly, there is a set of visual perceptions of 
the words in the text. These are referred to a 
corresponding set of msuai images of the same 
words which have been formed in the mind 
from previous perceptions of them; in other 
words, they are recognized. 

Secondly, these visual images instantaneously 
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call up a set of auditory images of the words, 
which auditory images are associated with the 
visual images. 

Thirdly, the words are uttered aloud, The 
auditory images are associated with muscular 
images in the throat, nose, lips, tongue, etc., 
and these in their turn give rise to the move¬ 
ments of the vocal apparatus, and so the proper 
sounds are pronounced. These sounds are them¬ 
selves heard or perceived, of course, exactly as 
the eye saw the printed words upon the page. 

Fourthly and last, and the crown of the pro¬ 
cess, the visual images, auditory images, and 
muscular images, as well as the sight of the print 
and the sound of the spoken words are all 
associated in a complex manner with the meaning 
of the words, so that ideas, images of objects, 
and feelings are excited in the mind of the reader. 

Analysis of Silent Reading 

In silent reading the process is similar, with 
the exception that the words are not uttered 
or heard. It must not be thought, however, 
that speech is entirely missing from silent 
reading. Audible speech is no longer there, it 
is true; but its place is taken by an inner and 
silent speech, which consists of the auditory 
images together with sensations and incipient 
movements of the speech organs. 

Progress from Oral to Rapid Silent 
Reading 

Silent speech is not of much practical impor¬ 
tance to the teacher; but its existence, and the 
analysis, show why the child reads aloud before 
he can read silently; it shows, further, since the 
sensations and movements of inner speech are 
extremely rapid and fragmentary, why people 
can read silently faster than they can read aloud; 
and, finally, these considerations teach two 
important lessons to the teacher. The first is 
that lip-movement and whispering during silent 
reading should be discouraged, because silent 
reading cannot become rapid until the inner 
speech has become fragmentary. At first, lip- 
readiiig is natural; it is a necessar}^ step on the 
road from oral reading to efficient silent reading, 
but it should gradually disappear. The second 


lesson is that the pupil should be allowed to 
read silently as soon as possible, and that there 
should not be so mucli emphasis upon oral 
reading that the development of the habit of 
silent reading is in any degree hindered. Rapid 
silent reading is the main goal of reading re¬ 
garded as a mechanical skill. 

Developing the Maximum Individual 
Efficiency 

The great practical difficulties of the tcackcr 
in the early classes of the Junior School are 
that he has to enable the pupils to acquire the 
necessary meclmiiical skill while at tlic same 
time requiring them to read for the sense, and 
that the fully developed skill is very different 
from the first beginnings. As regards the first 
difficulty, if the attention of the pupil is deliber¬ 
ately directed to the mechanical art he 1ms 
none to spare for the meaning of what he reads. 
As regards the second, the two acts are so differ¬ 
ent as to be almost opposite to one another. 
At first the pupil has to concentrate on the 
separate printed letters, ultimately he perceives 
only the most promment features of the print; 
at first he has to read aloud, ultimately his 
reading is mainly silent; at first he is obliged 
to read slowly, ultimately he must read fast. 
It is extremely important that good reading 
habits should be formed early, and bad habits 
avoided, because upon the excellence or other¬ 
wise of these habits will depend the eificicncy 
of the reader in time to come. Habits which 
interfere with comprehension, such as inces-sant 
attention to elocution in oral reading, must be 
avoided. Again, it has been found that slow 
readers do not remember as much as lliosc who 
read faster, and, therefore, any practices which 
make for slow reading should be avoided like¬ 
wise ; but it docs not follow that the rate of 
reading can be indefinitely increased, or that 
all pupils arc capable of reading with eciual 
rapidity. They vaiy greatly; tJiere are slow 
readers and rapid readers, and the most rapid 
readers are lliose wJio are jnost elficicjit in all 
respects—^they are best mechanically, they com¬ 
prehend most, and they remember most accur¬ 
ately and completely. Every reader 1ms his owji 
rate of maximum cfTicicncy, and lie will lose 
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if he is restricted below this rate or forced above 
it. In general, pupils read below their rates of 
rnaximum efficiency, and the teacher should 
endeavour to bring them up to these rates, and 
no further. 

Importance oj Statable Print 

As children, when learning to read, have to 
attend to the details of the print, while adults, 
having become familiar with the visual appear¬ 
ance of each printed word, need see only the 
main features o£ each word in order to recognize 
it, the pupils must be supplied with books 
printed iu larger type than is appropriate to 
adults^ Otherwise, eyc-strain will be caused. 
Children of 7 should not read type less than 
2'6 mm. in heiglit, and of aulhcient blackness, 
children of 8 need type not less than 2 mm. in 
height, and children ol 9 and 10 need type not 
less than i-Smin. in height, These sizes are 
illustrated by the following— 

AGE 7 

Once upon a time, there lived in the 
town of York a little girl named Mary. 

ACE s 

Once upon a time, there lived in the town of 
York a little girl named Mary, 

AGE 9 AND 10 

Once upon a time, there lived in the town of 
York a little girl named Mary. 

In reading, the eye docs not move uniformly 
along the line, but makes a series of movements 
separated by pavises, During the movements it 
IS insensitive or almost insensitive; perception 
of the type takes place only during the pauses. 
At first the movements are §hort and the pauses 
long, but as skill improves, the length of each 
movement increases and the duration of each 
pause lessens. To encourage the growth of a 
good habit of unilomi movement the lines 
should not be too short, nor should they be 
irregular in length, Oa the other hand, the eye 
tends to stray from ouo line to the next if the 
lines are excessively long, unless its movements 
are slow. Lines between 80 mm. nnd 95 mm. in 


length are most convenient for average purposes. 

It goes without saying that the paper should be 
sufficiently opaque, white, and not glossy. 

Different Uses oJ Reading 

The Junior School, while exercising and per^ 
fecting children in the art of interpreting written 
language, has to perform quite a number of 
different functions, which, although they cannot 
in actual fact be disentangled from one another, 
and are all subservient to the general aim, are 
yet quite distinct, so that one or other of them 
will at a given time be uppermost in the mind 
of the teacher. 

One of the chief reasons for reading is to 
obtain information, The pupils should be accus¬ 
tomed to the idea that books will yield infor¬ 
mation, and they should be tested in various 
ways upon the matter of what they have read, 
by oral questions, and by written questionnaires. 

Again, pupils read in order to learn how to 
get information, and they should be given 
exercises which will compel them to follow 
proper methods of getting information, e,g. 
exercises leading to the tabulation of scattered 
facts, and exercises involving deductions from 
facts supplied by the reading matter. 

Thirdly, the beginning of reading is, or should 
be, one of the beginnings of literature. It is not 
the only beginning, but since most literature is 
now read silently, and silent reading rapidly 
becomes an important means of contact with 
literature in school, the reading books, of which 
more anon, should be regarded as consisting of 
literature. The pupils are to learn the love of 
books, and to love reading, at the same time 
as they are acquiring skill. 

Lastly, reading is important in relation to 
the understanding of speech and writing. It 
is one of the chief means by which the vocabulary 
is expanded and enriched, and by which the 
sentence-capacity of the pupil is developed. 
Speech alone is not sufficient for this. The 
extracts in the reader have to offer patterns 
worthy of imitation; but speech and reading 
together arc still insufficient. As teachers know, 
transcription is an imi>ortauL composition exer¬ 
cise ; it is no substitute for reading iu this respect, 
but, as an aid, it is superior to reading in so far 
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as it forces the writer to attend more closely 
to tlie form of wliat he is copying. Exercises 
connected with the substance of the passages 
transcribed should be set by the teacher, and, 
like the other types of exercise, they should be 
both oral and written. 

Oral Reading for Speech Training 

The paragraphs which have immediately pre¬ 
ceded have reference only to reading as silent ; 
but oral reading continues, and is a regular 
feature of the curriculum of all Junior classes. 
This is partly because it is still a means of 
improving the power to read silently, partly 
because it furnishes evidence of the degree of 
skill obtained by the learner. In the main, 
however, it is an exercise in elocution. It should 
be regarded as a branch of speech training, and 
should be separated from silent reading, which, 
in the course of a year or two, and certainly as 
early as possible, should become the type of 
reading lesson appearing most frequently on 
the time-table. 

Oral reading at this Junior age is quite 
different from the earliest beginnings, which 
were a necessary preliminary to reading silently. 
It depends upon the power to read silently; for, 
before the pupil can understand what he is 
reading aloud and speak it with proper expres¬ 
sion, he must have acquired the power and 
habit of letting his eye run on ahead, so that he 
may gather the sense in anticipation. Therefore, 
reading aloud is not easy; it is an elocutionary 
exercise at which many efficient silent readers 
are poor performers. All children need practice 
and intelligent instruction and criticism in this 
department of their work. 

Reading "Round the Glass” 

What is sometimes called ‘^tlie old-time read¬ 
ing lesson'"—though it still survives in schools, 
and still appears, indeed, to be a common 
method of taking reading with a class—arose 
because reading was regarded solely as the 
acquirement of mechanical skill, and was tested 
accordingly at annual inspections. It had the 
virtue that it kept the class quiet, and, of 
course, it gave evidence of proficiency in oral 


reading, and provided opportunities for criti¬ 
cism by the teacher. Pursued exclusively, 
without other lessons devotbd to silent reading, 
it is far more open to objection than when it is 
combined with such lessons; but it has serious 
objections of its own. At one time it was 
standard practice to use it for "intelligence," 
i.e. for digressions on all sorts of topics arising 
incidentally during the reading; but the pro¬ 
gress of the class was excruciatingly slow, and 
too often the text became a mere series of pegs 
for the teacher's disquisitions, and was for¬ 
gotten and neglected as a tiling unworthy of 
comprehension and remembrance. Moreover, it 
is obvious tlmfc it is the worst pupils who need 
the most practice, and the conscientious teacher 
gave them most, with the result that tlie rest 
cf the class spent their time listening to bad 
models. Not always did the teacher attempt to 
apply even the feeble corrective of reading the 
piece himself. Lastly, owing to the size of the 
classes, no member had enough practice. 

Many, iierhaps most, cliildren will engage in 
silent reading, even U they are not afforded for¬ 
mal opportunittes of doing so. How often in an 
oral reading lesson of this sort did (and does) the 
pupil called upon to read aloud not do so because 
he could not find the place, owing to Jiis having 
gone on ahead silently while his predecessor 
executed his elocutionaiy performance! It is 
really surprising that so many teachcis failed 
to take to lieart the criticism of their work 
implied in these apparent faults ol inatten¬ 
tion on their pupils' part, faficc) to realize that 
the pupils were quiet because they had found 
sometJiing worlJiier of tJicir attention- 

New Methods mtk Oral Reading 
Lessons 

There are various lines of improvement, be¬ 
sides separating oral and silent veacling. and 
devising appropriate tests for both. It is neces¬ 
sary to prevent children from listening to bad 
reading, and to enable them to listen to good 
reading. 

Tlic weaker pupils can read aloud U> liie 
teacher individually in some adjacout place, 
while the body of the class arc engaged in silent 
reading or other work. Another way is to employ 
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plan lias Ihe advantage that each pupil reads 
aloud oltencr than under the old plan- The 
disadvantages are that correction is less efficient, 
and that the class still hoar the poorer readers. 
It is, however, a particularly useful plan in 
schools attended by poor children who have 
little chance of reading good material at 
liome. 


and silent reading. The memory test is the same 
in both cases—a repetition, in speech or writing, 
of the whole or part of the original, as nearly 
as may be in the words of the book. K good deal 
of practice should be given in this. Another form 
of memory test is to set questions for spokcJi or 
written answers, which require a Icnowlcdge of 
the content of wliafc the pupil has read. 
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Comprehension tests ask for more ingenuity 
in the devising. They may be a variety of 
problems on matters arising out of what has 
been read: or perhaps a story which has been 
read can be completed in a manner different 
tom tlie book; or, for a description, a parallel 
description can be set, e.g. after a scene in 
summer, the same scene in winter; or a narrative 
can be re-enacted as an improvised drama; or 
two pupils can be made to exchange dialogue on 
an expository subject. 

If a list of roo words taken at random from a 
dictionary containing, say, the 15,000 words 
in common use is made, and if the words are 
arranged in rough order of frequency of use, the 
teacher has a simple means of testing the pupils' 
power of word-recognition. She has merely to 
find how many of the list of loO the pupil can 
utter at sight to know how many words he can 
read in the mechanical sense. By multiplying 
this result by the appropriate figure—in this 
case 150—she lias a fairly accurate measure of 
the total number of words so known. Thus, if 
a pupil knows 40 of the words in the list, his 
total reading vocabulary will be about 6,000 
words, The same list can be used to discover the 
"understood'' vocabulary of each pupil, and 
this result —the mental vocabulary—is an excel¬ 
lent measure of intelligence. Standard results 
for these tests have been published by Terman, 
but they need correction for English children. 

To Teach the Meanings of 
Unfamiliar Words 

The mention of words leads to one of the 
permanent problems of the teacher, namely, the 
question of the best method of teaching the 
meanings of unknown words. Literature and 
language may be looked at from opposite ends, 
and each point of view has its merits and defects. 
A hook is cojnposed of chaptei s, which arc com¬ 
posed of paragraphs; these contain sentences, 
which in their turn are separated into words. 
Conversely, words are combined into sentences, 
which lorm paragraphs, and so on. The first, 
the wider, more comprehensive view has the 
disadvantage of being more indefinite. Tlic 
second, beginning with the word, is more pre¬ 
cise, and, being more precise, it is the one most 


used in schools. But it has the disadvantage that, 
strictly speaking, a word has no meaning except 
in a sentence, and that tlie meaning varies with 
the sentence. Similarly, though to a less degree, 
a sentence derives its significance, in part, from 
the context in which it occurs. 

Most teachers in Junior Schools are accus¬ 
tomed to insist on the meaning of the sentence 
and phrase being understood, but they have 
also to deal with words. In a given lesson there 
occur a number of words whose meanings are 
unknown to the pupils, or difficult to grasp. 
When is the proper time to take these—before, 
during, or after the reading? It is a common 
practice to make a list of these words, and to 
explain their meanings before the reading com¬ 
mences, This practice is to be deprecated. It 
is better to wait until tlic first reading is accom¬ 
plished, and then, to elucidate and explain the 
meanings of the hard words, 

Preparalien, however, is clearly necessary, 
and should usually take the form of an explana¬ 
tion of the general nature and general meaning 
of the chapter, extract, or passage. It should 
be followed by silent reading, whether the lesson 
is to end there or whether the first silent reading 
is to be followed by an oral reading, with or 
witJioiit any explanation or discussion of par¬ 
ticular words. If words are explained, the ex¬ 
planation should be succeeded by a silent 
re-reading. 

Different Motives Jor Reading 

A matter to which iiisiifllcient alleiUlon lias 
been paid is the supply of an ade<iiiatci motive 
for reading. Little children who learn to read 
by natural methods generally disiday a strong 
desire to read. This is due to pleasure in the 
exercise of tlie power, as well as to curiosity Ui 
know what the text holds. The former motive 
fades ill course of lime, but if the reading matter 
provided is suitable the latter pei-sisls. It has 
to be supplemented, however, on occasion, and 
this should be done by the prcscii])tion of such 
exercises as have already been described, set 
by the teacluu- before die reading cominciiri\s. 

The eutlnisiaslic teacher will estal>Iish in the 
rhilflren the liabit of discussing among them¬ 
selves books they read. 
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Suiting the Manner of Reading to the 
Matter 

The importance of establishing early and effi¬ 
cient habits in reading has been ntged in this 
article, particularly -with reference to eye-habits 
and speed. There is another class of virtues, 
peculiar to each person, which may be roughly 
called mental and moral habits, that also de¬ 
mand the teacher*s attention. Many adults read 
to pass the time, without any need or desire to 
retain in memory what they read. Some can 
read in no other way; but there are others who 
can change when they want to do so, reading 
then witli attention, and being able to summarize 
and use what they have read. Many readers 
skip, and some of them can read in that manner 
and yet recover detail at will. Again, books differ 
from one another in a similat manner; some are 
to be read lor pastime, some for pleasure in 
the retention, some for the matter or for its 
main details. Accordingly, it is desirable that 
the pupil should acquire the capacity to read, 
when the need arises, in all these ways. 


fiction and other kinds of literature, and sets of 
what are known as continuous or supplementary 
readers. These belong to the first class, and, 
however good for their proper purpose, cannot 
satisfy the second demand; that is to say, they 
do not contain matter suitable for close study, 

Literature Readers 

This demand is usually met, as it should be, 
by the Graded Reader, which has to supply tlic 
means of acquiring technical skill, has to serve 
as an introduction to literature, and must be 
adjusted in difficulty to the pupil's mental 
achievement. It should contain great literature, 
and yet be in line with the pupiVs dominant 
interests at his particular age; sentence by 
sentence, it has to express a spirit and ideas 
which are neither so advanced that he cannot 
comprehend them with effort, nor so easy that 
he can comprehend them without effort; its 
sentences must, on the average, be neither too 
long nor too short for him, and its vocabulary 
neither too simple nor too difficult. 


Avoiding a Habit oj Slow Reading 

It is often assumed in school that everybody 
should always read to retain the matter read, 
or for the sole sake of the information gained. 
As most people seem, if left to their natural 
tendencies, to be inclined toward the more 
pleasurable, less active and alert fonns of read¬ 
ing, perhaps the emphasis thus laid on the 
acquisitive form acts mainly as a salutary 
corrective, so that little harm is done. But these 
inducnccs should not be so insistent as to pro¬ 
duce an inveterate habit of reading slowly, for 
the reasons already stated. 

Provision oj Reading Matter 

The provision of the right kind of books and 
a sufficient amount of reading matter should 
also receive consideration from the teacher. 
Books to be read rapidly and books containing 
what is fit for closer study are both needed. It 
is an ideal not yet attained that each pupil shall 
have access to a library; but many primary 
schools and classes possess small libraries of 


Faults of Many Reading Books 

But good literature does not lend itself easily 
to these requirements, and so the compilers of 
such books have made many mistakes. When 
they have adhered faithfully to the literary 
requirement, they have produced a reading 
book which the practical teacher rejects because 
he cannot use it. When, remembering the 
pedagogical requirements, they have rewritten 
good literature, they have turned it into bad 
literature. The resulting outcry has driven them 
in a new direction. They have sought out pieces 
which could be used without alteration, and 
when they have found them, most of them have 
been devoid of literary merit. 

The irregularities of English spelling have 
produced another kind of imperfection. If all 
our words were equally easy to recognize, the 
perfect reader would be one that represented— 
it would not, of course, include the whole stock 
of words—a vocabulary as large as, or a little 
larger tlian, il\c mental vocabulary of the reader. 
But, in the past, the difficulty of reading from 
prin t many words which arc found in the speech 
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oI all children of normal intelligence caused 
readers to be compiled whichrepresentedvocabu- 
laries smaller than the mental vocabularies 
of the pupils for whose use they were prepared. 
The confusion between reading-difficulty and 
spelling-difficulty narrowed the vocabulary, 
and tlrerefore the scope of the reading matter, 
still further. 

Choosing the Reading Books 

Though the dilemma is, in fact, insoluble, a 
good deal can be done by judicious compromise. 
The idea that the whole series of readers should 
be a very carefully graded miscellany of verse 
and prose sliould be retained, and the teacher 
who is choosing a new set should make this his 
first principle of selection. He should ascertain 
that a fair portion of each book consists of pieces 
of literary value that have been included with¬ 
out alteration, and that the amount of modi¬ 
fication and editing in the rest has been kept 
at its necessary minimum. Any original writing 
by the compiler which is mixed with these 
extracts should have been very carefully done, 
and it should not be large in amount. The 
requirement that the books shall be suited to 
the pupils is a pedagogical demand so dear that 
it needs no emphasis; those who choose the books 


may be trusted to pay sufficient attention to it, 
In general, indeed, they go too far, taking too 
low a standard of literary merit, and under¬ 
estimating the pupils' mental vocabularies. 

Essentials of a Good Jimior Reader 

A good reader, then, will contain good litera¬ 
ture, with a plentiful variety in subject and style; 
it will be well illustrated in colour and mono¬ 
chrome; it will contain suitable poetry of high 
merit; and all the subjects will be adjusted to 
the life-experience of the pupil wlio has to use it. 
The contents will, naturally, vary with his age. 
A Junior Reader in the youngest class would 
be expected to consist JuainJy of narrative pmse 
and poetry, stories of personal experience 
similar to that of the pupil, stories of wider and 
rarer experience attached to characters siniiiar 
to himself, animal and Nature stories, iiarntivos 
of travel, and tales of adventure. Fancy has 
to be attended to by means ot (oik talcs, and 
morality by means of fables. Finally, it is 
essential that tliere should be some liumorous 
narrative; for tlie child likes amusement, and 
fun, and it is as important that his sense of 
humour should be nourished and refined as (liat 
any other part of his literary taste should be 
supplied with the means of development. 
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S PELLING is one of the least popular sub- 
jccLs ill the Junior School, and yet it is one 
which ever haunts teacher and scholar, and 
from which there is no escape. English orthog¬ 
raphy has long ceased to be phoiielic, having 
now reached a stage which may be described 
as chaotic, for we all speak one language but 
read and write anotlier, Many people feel that 
it is time something was done to simplify our 
spelling system^ but no attempts so far have met 
with great success or rcceivccl universal appro- 
bation. This is probably due to the fact that 
nobody has yet inven ted a system of ortliogra]>hy 
which will keep pace with the continual changes 
in the pronunciation of words, for the pro¬ 
nunciation changes and continues to change, 
however much we may try to stabilize it. 

Why Teach Spelling? 

Language is a living thing which refuses to 
conform to man-made rules and regulations. 
There fore I wc, as teachers, arc forced to teach 
spelling, for, being an arbitrary and an artificial 
system, U does not come naturally to the 
children. We know that the spelling which does 
come naturally to the child is generally incorvect, 
and has to be unlearnt before he can adopt our 
conventional system. 

It was once thought that if a child were en¬ 
couraged to read extensively he would auto¬ 
matically spell correctly, This would be true 
if he always read letter by letter and word by 
word; but as soon as a child has conquered 
the mechanical difficulty of placing two or three 
letters together to form a word, or reading unit, 
he passes on to read not letici-s, nor words in 
themselves, but groups. It is the meming 
which engages his attentioni and not the indi¬ 
vidual letters composing the individual words. 
His eye travels in jumps across the printed 
pagCj and tlic more expert he becomes in "silent" 
reacting the bigger the jumps and, consequently, 
the bigger Hie gaps in his field of vision. 


Teaching a child to read "for content’* is a 
very important part of the teacher*s work, and 
we shall hinder this work if we try to teach 
spelling by silent-reading methods. 

How to Teach Spelling 

Extensive writing, however, does help the 
child with his spelling, and is probably the best 
method of teaching this subject; for when a 
child writes a word he is obliged, for a definite 
space of time, to give his full attention to each 
separate letter of the word. Clear enunciation of 
words is also extremely useful from the spelling 
point of view, for many errors in orthography 
are definitely due to errors in pronunciation. 
Such, for example, are the familiar 'Ts forhis ** 
and "free” for "three." But clear enunciation 
will not solve all the child's spelling difficulties. 
It will not, for example, tell him that walmi 
is spelt with one "I,** whereas wall has two; 
neither will it help the child to determine 
whether "wait" or "weight" is the correct 
form of the word he wishes to use. However 
good a child's speech may be, some definite 
instruction in spelling is needed. 

Splitting a word into its component syllables 
is a useful device for aiding spelling, when 
introduced to the children at the correct time, 
since some long words lose their terror when 
they are divided into their components. But 
it is not a good method to teach words in 
syllables, for the mental pictures of a word as a 
whole and of the same word divided into parts 
are not identical. The analysis must be done 
by the child after he has become acquainted 
with the word in its entirety. Take, for 
instance, whether, special, and police. These 
words give a different menial picture when they 
are written, whe-iher, spe-cial, pol-ice) and this 
confusion of the mental images may hinder a 
child considerably. Most modern spelling books 
recognize this, and present words as wholes, 
leaving the child to do the syllabification. 
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Whdt Words Shall We Teach? 

Some guidance is necessary to enable our 
young beginners to cope with the multitude oi 
spelling demons which surround them the 
moment tliey put pen to paper. It is fairly 
obvious that the words which the child will 
require to spell correctly are those which he 
svill use in Iiis written exercises, and these are 
the words which we must make sure that he 
knows tlioroughly before we trouble him with 
less familiar ones. It is felt that many authors 
of spelling books in their anxiety to be useful 
to the beginner introduce him to thousands of 
words many of which he will never write. Here 
is a selection from a few hundred monosyllables 
compiled for the nourishment of a child of 8 years: 
adze, aisley ahnSy apse^ aspy haize, boa, chaise, 
dirge, eaves, fend, gneiss, myrrh, lyre, waltz, 
skein. Why trouble the child with such words 
merely because they are short? There surely is 
a better way of quenching the child's thirst 
than by drowning him. 

The first thing, therefore, is to decide the 
words which the child will write, and this is 
best done by a study of his exercise books, and 
by getting him to write lists of the names of 
the common things witli which he comes in 
contact, and tlic ordinary affairs whicJi consti¬ 
tute his life, so revealing to the teacher the words 
he needs to learn. Let him write such lists as 
■'Things I do each day,” *'\Vhat Mother does," 
or make collections of names of things found in 
the street, in the classroom, in the playground, 
in the bedroom, in the kitchen, etc. These are 
the kinds of words he will want to use—his 
everyday words—and we can help him to learn 
these and leave the tricky, unfamiliar, puzzling 
words until a later date. Each child should 
compile his own individual dictionary. 

Lists of Familiar Words 

The teacher is strongly advised to compile 
from the children's own vocabularies lists of 
words for spelling purposes, and these lists will 
be /ound to contain all those common subjects 
of error which occur in the written exercises. Tlic 
lists will increase in Jongtli and difficulty with 
the increasing age of the children for whom 
they arc designed. About five hundred words 


for each year will be found to afford ample 
material for the spelling lesson. Wall diction¬ 
aries are a helpful device. 

Grouping of Words 

When a number of essential words have 
been decided upon, it is advisable to divide them 
into groups witli about ten words in a group, 
so that tJicy may be presented most advan¬ 
tageously to the children. Tlic grouping may 
talce place in several ways. 

1, According to meaning: 

e.g. Names of 7'hiitgs on my Desk — 

pen, ruler, book, ink, ink-well, pencil, rubber, 
hole, scratch, etc, 

Things my Mother docs — 
bake, sew, smile, etc, 

2. According to a common spelling difTiciilty: 
e.g. Words with silent heads, i.e. beginning with 

a silent letter: 
knife, knit, knob, knot, etc, 

3. According to a common spelling rule; 
e.g- Words changing "y" to "r" when "es" 

is added: 

fancy—fancies, hurry—hurries, etc. 

4, Word-building —in connection with rules: 
e.g. smoke, smoker, smoked, smoking, smoky; 
swim, swiiiinier, swimming. 

The Spelling Lesson 

To spend a few mimitcs each clay at siielling 
is better than an occasional lengthy lesson. A 
spelling lesson need not be a mere dull grind. 
Let us suppose we wish lo ensure that every 
child in a class, average age 8 years, learns 
twelve words entitled Names of things I eat. 

We write the following on the blackboard. 

bread butter jam pie 

pudding dripping sugar sweets 

cream salt fruit meat 

All these words arc witliin the coinprchcnsion 
of the childixm. How shall we proceed to tearli 
them? Of course there is the well-known 
method of sj^elling them aloud letter by letter 
—^thc droning of a dismal dirge— or we can make 
the children write them countless limes. These 
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inelhods are so well known that they call tor 
little comment other than a general condem¬ 
nation for their Intility and the boredom they 
produce. 

A few other ways of dealing with the spelling 
lesson might jjerhaps assist the teacher and his 
pupils. 

Stimulating Exercises 

{a) CerLaiii children are allowed to represent 
different letter?. When a word is said by the 
teacher, all lire children whose letters are in 
that word come to the front—and form a line 
which spells the word. 

(ft) Ask the children to write all the lettci-s 
of the alphabet and then cross out the letters 
which occur in the above words. How many 
letters are left and which arc they ? 

(c) How many of the above words can you 
make from these twelve letters? (You may 
use any letter more than once,) 

ABDEGINPRSTU(6 words) 

(c/) How many of the above words can you 
make by using the letters found iu this sentence ? 

"Freddy took many bites of the juicy green 
apple/' (ii words.) 

(i!) Another interesting puzzle is to displace 
the letters of the words and ask the children to 
write them correctly; e.g.'— 

ETTURB, TALS. RASUG (butter, salt, 
sugar). 

(f) The words may also be written with certain 


letters missing, and the children asked to ^vritc 
them in full: c.g.— 

C . E . M (cream); S . , . , S (sweets). 

(g) Finally, individual children blindfolded 
may be asked to spell certain words backward, 
All these exercises arc designed not merely 
to amuse the children (though it will be found 
that children love them, and eagerly look for¬ 
ward to such spelling lessons), but also to make 
the children look at the words, letter by letter, 
and so learn to spell tlienn Sucli exercises as 
the above lead to the careful scrutiny of each 
word and its ultimate analysis into its several 
letters. 

These groups of words will be invaluable for 
written or for oral exercises. The children should 
be asked to make sentences containing them, A 
small competition to see who can get them all 
into the least number of sentences could be 
arranged. The meaning should always be 
associated with the spelling, and then homonyms 
present little difficulty. 

Should the teacher desire help in the selection 
of words suitable to the requirements of the 
child at any age, he will perhaps find the follow¬ 
ing lists of assistance to him: Dr. Ayres' The 
Thousand Comuionesl Words in the Englhh 
Language t Professor Boyd's Standard Lisi^ and 
Wisdom's Everyday Words, 

Spelling games, such as spelling bees stimulate 
interest, and simple crossword puzzles help 
many children, 
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C OMPOSinON, when used in connection 
with work in the Junior School, is a gen* 
eral Icrin employed to cover all the efforts 
of our pupils to give clear connected statements, 
whether in speech or in writing. Complete 
"coiiiixjsitioii.s, ” in the senior and adult meaning 
of the term, arc hardly possible before the age 
of II, and aiijdliing in the naturcof an “Essay,” 
or complete considered treatment of a topic, is 
largely out of place at this Junior stage, The 
term "composition" will accordingly be used 
in this article to connote that great variety of 
exercises in clear and continuous statement 
which now forms so large and so iin[)ortant a 
part in the English curricula of our Junior 
Schools. 

To the tcaclior to-day it must be strange 
to remember that, if we go back but a 
generation, we reach a period when school 
"composition'' ivas handled by most rigid and 
circumscribed methods; when teachers intro¬ 
duced the subject by requiring pupils to repro¬ 
duce, usually in writing, some banal incident or 
story, solemnly I’cad aloud from a special collec¬ 
tion of such stories; when even practice of this 
limited kind was not given until the pupil had 
attained the age of ii or 12 ; when little or no 
practice in oral composition was given to Junior 
pupils in any school, and when the written work 
of such pupils consisted almost entirely of 
siielling, transcription, and dictation. These 
narrow and limited methods (brought about 
mainly by the requirements o( "Codes” and 
annual examinations) have disappeared very 
gradually from our schools, and still linger in 
many parts of tlie Country, with the result that 
comjJosilion, oven in Secondary Scliools, is still 
amost(lisa])pointing subject. the other hand, 
freer and more purposidul work, such as ari.si‘s 


Composiim in Modern Infants' 
Schools 

Gradually, however, in the best Infants' 
Schools and Junior Schools, more rational 
methods are prevailing, and the results arc 
happily observable right through the school life 
of our pupils. In the Infants’ School the pupil is 
encouraged, in the first place, to talk. Practi¬ 
cally all composition at this age is oral, and of 
necessity so, since the pupil’s ability to think 
and to speak is usually far in excess of his 
ability to wriU his thoughts. This oral practice 
in clear, connected, and continuous statement is 
hardly to be dignified by the name of composi¬ 
tion, and yet it is tire essential basis and ground¬ 
work for all subsequent work. It should find 
a place in every lesson, and should be employed 
on every possible tojjic. In this sense, mry 
teacher is assuredly a teacher of English, Copi¬ 
ous niatcriiM is always al hand. In tlic first 
place, nursery rhymes and tales arc an inex¬ 
haustible mine. Cliildrcn from "good" homes 
amass a wealth of splendid material of thi.s kinrl, 
but children from less forUuiate families must 
rely upon the school and tlic teacAcr for most of 
tin's fascinating material. Fairy tales and tra¬ 
ditional talcs innumerable exist, ready always 
for ‘'telling" and "re-telling," but in addition 
to these every ordinary experience of cliild life 
may he enlisted for the purpose at hand—scones 
and incidents of every kind; life at school or at 
home; the street, the countryside; Sundays and 
holidays; weather and seasons; all the vast 
child-world, lairy-land or real, may be made to 
yield its ‘'subjects” and "topics” for speech and 
conipositioi). Many modern Infants' Sdioois 
now give a few miiuUes to "Nows Time,” in 


which clnldivii are encouraged to discuss their 
from describing an activity heing«^y^jwhii^ individual ilonieslic news, 
hriiigs virility and marked improv(Mn|iT^r|^°*7'T!RFirttnx''iitui-inulliodti of, .Lite, teacher at this 

I - bistimre. ' 1 
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Infant stage will be various, and will indeed 
differ Iroin lime to time according to the needs 
and progress of the pupils. Thus at one time> 
or with one type of pupil, Uie main objective 
will be coniinuous speech marked by an attrac¬ 
tive fluency. At another time, or with another 
topic, the teacher will aim at a well-dcvcioped 
logical statement, rather than at mere easy 
(luency or loquacity. Again, the subject may 
be such as to lend itself to dramalic treatment, 
and here Lhc monologue develops easily into the 
dialogue, or iato the simple childrciTs "Tlay.*' 
But, whatever the subject or the treatment, it 
is now established that children from good 
Infants' Schools may be langhl to approach more 
nearly to children from cultured and sympa¬ 
thetic homes in their ability to talk freely and 
attractively on. any topic within the range of 
their knowledge or experience. 

Composition at the Junior Stage 

When the pupil, at the age of 7 or 8, enters 
upon the deriiiitcly Junior period, it is essential 
that the methods as indicated above, which 
liave been followed in the Infant stage, should 
be continued throughout the Junior School, 
and should be there developed in every possible 
way. The reason for this emphasis on oral 
composition in dealing with Juniors is fairly 
obvious, since, for most children at this age, 
writing is still a difliciilt art, especially writing 
svith ink and steel pen. It is, then, expecting far 
too much from the average child to imagine 
Chat much ivyitUn composition of a high order 
is possible during the earlier Junior years. What 
is possible, however, is for the Junior teacher to 
continue and to extend in every possible way, 
and in every possible *^'lesson," the oral practice 
in free expression and composition to which the 
pupils have become accustomed during their 
Infant years. 

Oral Composition in the Junior School 

In the Junior School this oral practice will take 
many more varied forms than those which have 
been used in the Infants’ Seboul In addition to 
stories heard, and things seen and done, a vast 
new world is a[>eiiing to the pupils as they 
learn to read fluently—the great, wide, wonder¬ 


ful world revealed to them through books, 
Everything that they experience first-hand or 
second-hand, through actual contact or through 
books, may be utilized, and as their ” experience ” 
grows so will their efforts at oral composition 
grow fuller and richer. Thus they may recount 
scenes and incidents which they have witnessed, 
new personal experiences that have come to 
them, and events and scenes which they Jiave 
read about—the skill of the teachers being 
shown in their ability to select, out of this 
multitude of topics, the subject whicli is cap¬ 
able, at the moment, of forming an attractive 
centre of interest for the pupil. With such a 
wealth of rich material from which to select, 
topics of a vague, diffuse, and general nature 
should be avoided, and every cffoii: sliould bo 
mad<i to find, or to suggest, a topic which is 
snfficicntly particular, individual, and concrete 
to focus the pupil's efforts clearly and distinctly 
on the task at hand. 

{a) Conversational Methods 

Frequently, the best results are produced by 
easy friendly fonyersrt//o?^flfmelliods, particularly 
with a nervous pupil, who is shyly and timidly 
aware of the sound of his owji voice, and of his 
listening fellow-pupils. TJiis conversational 
method needs much more attention than it 
usually receives. It was a cynic who observed, 
within the last two decades, that in the common 
schools of this country the eternal monotonous, 
sing-song, simnltaneoiis repetitions of tlic pupils 
when 'Teaming" their tables, spellings, capes, 
bays, rivers, and other things, had now been 
displaced by the eternal and equally monoton¬ 
ous monologues of the teacher. Junior com¬ 
position can be developed only by a method 
which lies between these two extremes, and this 
golden mean will consist most natiirall}'^ of the 
conversational method, where teacher and indi¬ 
vidual pupils join in easy and free discussion 
and conversation. Many difliculties prevent the 
rapid development of this conversational metliod. 
Among them are the Victorian tradition that 
children .should never speak unless spoken lo, 
the large classes wliich exist in juany Junior 
Schools, and the nervousness and consequent 
taciturnity of those unfortiiiuitc children whose 
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homes afford them little opportunity for free 
speech and discussion; but those and other 
dilTiculties will all be overcome by the patient 
and sympathetic teacher^ and the effect of free 
conversation will reveal itself clearly and fruit- 
fully in later written composition. Little tongues 
must be loosened, and the very artificial method 
of requiring the victims to stand in front of a 
large class to "compose*' or ko talk coherently 
and consecutively upon a given topic, under the 
critical eyes and oars of the teacher and class, is, 
for many pupils, a species of imconscious hiiL 
very real cruelty. Group work on a project 
involves discussion in which all should take pari. 

(b) Reproduction Methods 

But the easy arid free conversational method, 
discussed above, is not the only niclhod by 
which exercises in oral composition may be 
given. The method of reprodtic lion in chuss or 
group must also occupy an iinportaiU place 
in the teaching of the ^subject. In the lull use 
of this method, the pupil should be required to 
give a complete account of anything he has 
seen, heard, read, "learnt'* or done. This repro¬ 
ductive method will frequently deal witli the 
subject-matter of the so-called '"Oral*' lessons, 
or with the contents of the reading l)ooks in 
general use. Every lesson may be enlisLcfl for 
the purpose, particularly the stories in the 
Bible lesson, the history and geography lessons, 
and the Nature-study or science lessons. Tlie 
subjects of all these lessons should form the 
basis of oral composition on every possible 
occasion. So far as tlic reading lesson is con¬ 
cerned the connection between the matter read 
and oral composiLion upon it is obvious. Read¬ 
ing and composition in this sense are clearly 
complementary, and the matter n{\d will in¬ 
evitably supply, not merely the matter of the 
oral composition, but a model of the style in 
which it should be expressed. The late Charlotte 
Mason and her followers in the Parents’ National 
Educational Union, (P.N.E.U.) have elevated 
this metliocl of ''re-telling" (after reading) into 
a cardinal jirlncij)le, where everything read is 
reproduced i mined lately from memoiy in the 
form of oral composition. It is fair to stab* 
that in scliools where this method has been 


whole-heartedly adopted, tlic results in "com- 
l)osition" (so far as literary subjects are. con¬ 
cerned) are very satisfactory, while the pupils' 
general ability to express thoniselvc.s clearly 
and logically is greatly increased. This method 
of "re-telling" is also a very good and safe form 
of revision, and indeed any oral revision les¬ 
son might well consist of questions requiring 
answers of cojisiderable Jengt]), A Jew weJI- 
clioseii cjurstion.s of this kind arc infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to the "rapid fire" of a host cf qiu?.stioiis 
which can «all be answen^fl in a .single word, or 
iu a very short phrase. Tearlicr.s in training 
colleges were, fcnncrly, frequciUly instructed lo 
require all answers lo Ix' in tlie form of " coinplefc 
.sentences." Tlic more natural method is so lo 
frame the questions that answers in oiin word 
are impossible. A.s the piqiil progress's tlirougli 
the Junior Scliool lie should gradually be re¬ 
quired to give longer sLatcmients. Those longer 
.statements .should not be subjected to ton much 
detailed criticism by the teacher, nor slioiild liuy 
attempt be made to force the pupil to cast these 
ill any pedantic or stilted form, tiiough common 
childish fallings, such as the continued repeti¬ 
tion of "and,’* "and then,*' or "tlicn" in a 
narrative, will, of course, receive attention and 
correction. 

'File greatest difliculty in the teaching of orEd 
composition is that of givingsufFicient iudtvidnal 
practice to every member of a large class, fur 
large classes .still exist, espcciEilly in urban 
schools. It is for this reason that the tcaclior of 
a large class is sometimes temp Led, in dealing 
with oral comjmsition, to aj^iily collective 
methods, and lo Eitlenipt to anniss, on tlie lilack- 
board, a written ei)m]iosUion wliieli is the result 
of the conihined oiai efforts of the puplLs dras¬ 
tically edited by the tcEicher, Tills metliocl, 
while it will ceilaiiily indicate ^vliat may later 
be required in wad Lien composition, fails in the 
primary aim of oral composition, which is Lluit 
of giving practice in Iree and coiUiiuions speech 
to as inaiiy individutiJs as jiossilde. 

(c) The Dronuitic Method 

There me gn'Ut pnssiliililies in tlic draniaLic 
ineiluKh Ihiiinali/.ation in schools Ims received 
much aLLcjUioii during iJie JasL Lwu or IIjj'lx* 
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decades, and niay now be coiisklcvcd to be estab¬ 
lished as a defitiilely educational instrument. 
So lar as oral composition is concerned, the best 
results will arise where the " drama or''play" 
is ongiml rather than conventional; when the 
"play," or ''act," or "scene" is composed and 
arranged as far as possible by tlie members of 
the class, and not merely reproduced from some 
printed and published play. The latter may 
be used for the guidance and inspiration of 
the teacher, but the (id hoc "scene," "act," or 
"play" is usually the one which appeals most 
to the pupils, especially when it is wliolly evolved 
by themselves out of Iheir owji reading and 
experience. But whatever form it takes, the 
dramatic method is a safe method, for children's 
play is largely made up of acting or pretending, 
and tile teacher's task is merely to transfer this 
play-time zest to the school or tlic classroom. So 
important is the subject considered, especially 
ill America, that a whole literature of the dra- 
malic mctiiod in schools has arisen, and teachers 
who are still scejytical of its possibilities are 
recommended to read a few of the more modern 
books dealing with its developments, llic 
method clearly suffers from tlie common objec¬ 
tion to most oral composition methods, in that it 
is seldom possible to give dramatic practice to 
all inembers of a large class, but to admit this 
defect in the method is not to deny its undoubted 
use in schools, 

(d) The Method of Debate 

Another useful method of giving practice in 
oral composition is the method of debate. Tlie 
formal debate, conducted according to well- 
established rules and conventions, is more suited 
for senior pupils and adults, but much may be 
done with Juniors by a skilful teacher, in the 
matter of informal debates which will give 
usefuj practice in oral composition. The success 
of the method largely depends upon the subject 
selected for debate, and in illustration we give a 
few topics which arc included in the junior 
Books of the Commn-Sense Unglish Course 
(Pitman). 

(а) What is the best season of the year? 

(б) la the summer holiday belter Ilian the 
winter holiday? 


(c) Are talcs of adventure better than tales 
of school life? 

(d) The best way of spending a wet half¬ 
holiday. 

(e) The best out-door game. 

(/) The best indoor hobby. 

(g) Is the seaside better tlmn the country for 
a holiday? 

(h) Should boys learn to cook? 

(i) Is it better to be an only child, or one ol 
a family ? 

(j) Have town children more advantages than 
countiy chilch cn ? 

(/e) Ts it better to live to-day than it was to 
live a hundred years ago ? 

( l ) Which is the best present to receive: a 
bicycle, a camera^ or a wireless set? 

(m) Which is the more responsible life: that 
of a bus-driver, or that of an engine-driver? 

(n) What kind of a shop has ilic most attrac* 
five window at Christmas-time? 

(o) What is the best kind of " pet" to keep? 

(p) Is cricket a belter game than football? 

(f?) What school subject is the most useful one ? 

(f) Is a journey by motor-bus better than a 
journey by train? 

(s) Are the new motor roads belter titan the 
old coach roads? 

(^) Should all boys be Boy Scouts and all 
girls Girl Guides? 

Topics such as these may bo discussed eitlier 
by the teacher with the class or by mejnbeis 
of the class vviihouL too much assistance from 
the teacher. 

(e) Oral Composition Based on 
Pictures 

There is one common method of leaching 
oral composition which really combiucs all 
the preceding methods, and this method is 
found in the use of pictures. All teachers who 
are familiar with the "Direct" method of teach¬ 
ing foreign languages will reinciiiber the great 
part played in this method, cspcciiiUy in the 
early stages, by conversations based on pictures. 
It is true that these pictures are frcTpumtly 
of a highly artificial nature, composed expressly 
lor tlie purpose at hand, but Jew will doubt their 
efficacy. U is strange, llwrcfove, tl^at this same 
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method, based upon a picture or an ill List ration, all leprocliiclioiis of fanions pictures as materia 
is not more commonly employed in our Junior for composition lessons. Much will depend upon 
Schools. In these days of pholograpliy and high' the subject of such pictures. Thus it is now 
cIelss reproductions suitable pictures and illus- possible to obtain very fine coloured reproduc- 
trations abound, but a word of warning is tions (from the Medici Society) of the mural 
necessary, At this stage^ reproductions of well' paintings which decorate St. Stephen's Hall at 



Gypsies Arnvhu^on Epsom Downs 

(Aflor A. Mimmiips, R.A ) 


known pictures by great artists are not of 
necessity the best material for practice in oral 
composition, and teachers would do well to avoid, 
as far as pos.sible, the attempt to teach coii' 
vciitional artistic appreciation of acknowledged 
iiiasteipicces, when they an^ really seeking to 
give the pupils j)ractice in onit compthsition. 

Ihil this warning is not intimded locontleinii 


the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, and 
])icliircs such as these, from the historical nature 
of their subject-matter, make ideal inaiorial 
for oral composition. On the other liand, llie 
possibilities of some pictures, even of siuh a 
masterpiece as Fraiix Hals's " LaugliiiigCavalier,'’ 
are soon exhausted so far as eninpnsitio]] is 
concerned. Much more, lumever. is iH)5sil)le 
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with the ordinftry day-to-day photographs and 
illustrations now to he found hi most newspapers 
and periodicals. Some of these^ especially those 
of the type of tlic Illudfi^iied Loudon News and 
others, will afford a constant supply of topical 
pictures, crowded with incident, upon which 
endless coTiversations, discussions, and compo¬ 
sitions may be based. At the earliest stages 
coloured illustrations will perhaps be most attrac¬ 
tive, but at a later stage the inftueiice of colour 
is less important, If pictures are to form a valu¬ 
able aid to composition, teachers should gradu¬ 
ally amass a portfolio of illustrations suitable 
for the purjwse. These, if strongly mounted, 
will last a very long time, and will provide 
endless sources of inspiration for composition, 
oral and written. Exercises based upon them, 
whether in speech or writing, should not be 
cQLifined to tho bare descriptive catalogue of 
what is seen in the picture, but should take every 
form which free fancy may dictate, whether 
narrative or descriptive, according to the sub¬ 
ject-matter of tlie illustration, and the thoughts 
to which it may give rise. This method of teach¬ 
ing oral composition through the medium of 
illustrations and pictures suffers from the draw¬ 
back that few pictures or illustrations otherwise 
suitable for the purpose are capable of being 
readily seen by all members of a large dass, 
but this difficulty can readily be overcome by 
the now common device of dividing the class 
into smaller sections, all of which need not be 
employed upon the same tiisk. Thus, while one 
section ia engaged in oral composition based upon 
a picture, the otiicr pupils might be engaged 
upon other kinds of written work. Finally, with 
the youngest pupils, it may be necessary to con¬ 
centrate the childish efforts by means of a few 
definite questions set by the teacher upon the 
subject of the picture, such questions to be 
answered individually, both orally and in writing. 

(/) Miscellaneous Methods in Oral 
Composition 

Lastly, in the regular practice of oral compo¬ 
sition, IciicluTS to-day wisely make use of (lay 
to day materia] such as private and domestic 
news, current events, local anil natoml, impor¬ 
tant or lusloric ceremunies, ‘The event of the 


week," and similar topics prominent in the press, 
most of which are well illustrated, "Their 
weekly" can become "the weekly" if necessary. 

Teachers find a icgnlar place in their weekly 
*Ti)nglish'^ programme for exercises based upon 
material of this kind. In this connection the 
weekly illustrated pages of such a periodical 
as The Times Edncaiional Supplement will pro¬ 
vide excellent opportunities for oral work. 
By such means the pupil, even the most junior 
of Junior pupils, may be led to lake that interest 
in the affairs of his country, and of the world 
in general, which the existence of a universal 
franchise makes so necessary to-clay, if this 
voting power is to be used with wisdom and 
discretion. In the .second place, there are what 
may be termed "anniversaries" of famous 
historical events, and birthdays of famous 
people, etc. These, of coarse, may bo gleaned 
from the daily papers, and some enterprising 
publishers have issued excellent calendars, in 
card form, giving a notable event for nearly 
every day in the year. These again, wisely used, 
will provide suitable material for conversation, 
discussion, and compositioJi, as will visits and 
group activities. 

In this discussion of the possibilities of ora) 
composition in Junior Schools, many hints and 
suggestions for topics have been given, and it 
has been indicated that there are many avenues 
still wholly or partly unexplored. Indeed, wo 
believe that the real method of oral cojuposition 
with Juniors is still only heghining to ])cnetrate 
into our schools, and that boundless possibil¬ 
ities still exist, Wc believe, further, that if a 
pupil can only be persuaded and encouraged to 
talk flyenlly and easily upon a suitable topic, 
then half, if not more, of the tenors of written 
composition will completely disappear. In saying 
this wc arc fully aware of the limitations of the 
method, both from its individual and Its collec¬ 
tive side ; we know all loo well that some children 
seem temperamentally incapable of any coherent 
expression of their thoughts in words, especially 
in front of their fellow pupils, while we realize 
fully the ditTicultics of tlic conscientious teacher, 
who daily faces a large class and a time-table 
crowded with a muUitudc of subject.s. I 3 ut lo 
admit this is not to condemn the incthod of 
oral composition as impracticable in schools as 
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organized to-day, and wcwouldurgc all teachers, teachers arc fully aware that writing at the 
especially young teachers just entering the pro- Junior stage is IrcqiiciUly an art only partly 
fession, to persevere with the subject in all its mastered; that the pupil's ability to speak and 
varieties, for we earnestly believe that by so doing to read is usually greatly in advance of his 
they will be laying a foundation of priceless value ability to write, and that frequently the business 
iiialllaterKnglish work, especially written work, of writing is an ordeal slowly and laborioiislv 
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the mechanical sense, and king CKcrciscs slum Id ii[)( he 
demanded. 

It would bo iinrcasonahlc In say that cliilrircii should 
licit begin to OKprcBS LlmmsclvcS in writing until they 
led the need tu do so; many would not led any sucli 
need until too liUe. lint the suggestion does contain 
this Lrnlh, that cliiUlrcii should fed that what they 
write han .some jioint and purpose; they should not 
be sol to write on lopica quile unconnected with any- 
Lhing that they liav« Ik‘ou doing, seeing, reading, or 
discussing, II iUc materv.d that they read matures LuLo 
active; discussion lessons, the transition to brief wTittcii 
oxcrcisea will be natural and easy. They can answer 
bricJly ill writing questions abouL the meaning of wlnit 
they have rend- They can be ashed to deduce some¬ 
th I ng furdirr Irom a passage that they have bscii dis- 
cu^si^g and Ui expre^^H U in a sciUeiiCf, 'fhey cart deny 
statements in ihcir rending and find a reason for doing 
ao. They can hogiu tlie practice of dramatizatiou by 
wTvtmg out the dialogue implicit ii\ a brief episode of 
a story. 

The Old Method 

The first appeaitincc of “composition*' in the 
time-tables o( the Klemeiitary Schools will be 
recalled by some of the older teachers—” When 
written composition first appeared in the Ele¬ 
mentary School programme it generally took 
the forjn of reproduction by the children of a 
.short passage which they had listened to, or 
studied, till they had practically got it by heart,'* 
{Ha^ulbook o} Suggestions for Te^ichers.) Let it 
be added llial the passage here mentioned was 
usually a “story" or anecdote^ and that books 
of suitable “stories*' were forthcoming from all 
publishers of school books. Tlie metliod was 
simple: the alory was read several times; spell¬ 
ings, phrases, “capitals/* alliisions, and even 
jokes were solemnly dissected with the help of 
the blackboard, and the result was a series of 
reproductions, amazingly luiiform in quality, 
frequently impeccable in writing, spelling, and 
punctuation, but void of iiU freedom and origi¬ 
nality of treatment, Yet the method, admir¬ 
ably suited for mass production, persisted well 
into the twentieth century, and no doubt still 
survives in odd corners of the country. 

The Reactiofi 

In the reaction against dull, mechanical 
methods such as these, coupled with the spread of 
more reading maieriah and an increasing freedom 
for teachers to evolve new and more scmible 
metliofls, there followed a tendency on the 


part of all teachers to require free composi¬ 
tion and original work at a very early age. 
Imagimry topics, especially "autobiogra¬ 
phies/* raged through our schools with the 
all-embracing and devastating intensity of a 
prairie fire. Gradually, but only gradually, 
in this cva7X for originality, did teachers, 
especially teachers of Juniors, begin to realize 
that, with many pupils, they were requiring 
from them the production of bricks for which 
no straw existed; that original work on imag¬ 
inary topics is the highest and most technical 
form of **composition*'; that few children wore 
really capable of such work; and that many more 
suitable exercises existed wliich the teachers in 
their zeal for the new freedom were altogether 
neglecting. So far as Junior pupils are con¬ 
cerned, it is fair to remember that “original 
composition, in any real sense of the word, 
should not be required of these younger children 
except by way of an occasional experiment. 
Before they can be expected to find the ideas 
and also the language for their written compo¬ 
sition exercises they should be given subjects 
in whicli the ideas, and, as a rule, the language 
too, are more or less ready to their hand, so 
that their task is mainly one of arrangeniciUs 
and selection, in itself a very dilhcult task for 
younger children.*' (Official Suggesfions.) The 
late Hardress O'Grady, in his admirable little 
treatise on composition, entitled Matter, Form, 
ami Siyh, emphasized very cogently tlie differ¬ 
ing nature of eacli of these three elements, and 
teachers would do well to remember that a 
"composition’’ cmbrace.s all three, and that it 
is useless to expect "form" or “style" in a 
composition if the underlying basis of iuleresl- 
ing content or matter** is absent. Clearly, 
from this aspect, the older metliod of faithful 
reproduction and the newer method of com¬ 
position wlucli is at once original and free will 
represent two extremes between ^vhich all the 
more reasonable methods will be found. La 5 tl 3 ^ 
in our general criticism of the attempts ol 
teachers to obtain, too early and too often, 
complete compo.sitions frointlioir Junior pupils, 
it may bo stated that sucli leachm’s Jiavo been 
misled by the rounded beauty of a good " lissay " 
ami have forgotU‘U that the utmost “composi¬ 
tion" whicli can be obtained from the average 
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pupil will consist of a brief paragraph, sometimes 
consisting of but a few sentences. 

It will, therefore, be our task for the remainder 
of tins chapter to indicate the nature of the 
written exercises which muy be set to Juniors, 
and the range of topics which are available. 

Composition in Secondary Schools 

At the outset we liave to call definite atteiilfon 
to the methods adopted in this subject in our 
(irammar Schools as contrasted with the 
inethuds in vogue in Primary and Modern 
Schools. In onr Grammar Schools, "coinposi- 
lion" ill its accepted sense does not ligiirc very 
largely in the Junior Forms. Yet the average 
Grainniar School pupil, on reaching llie Senhn' 
stage, can usually write English with much 
greater freedom, accuracy, and originality than 
can a pupil of the same age in the ordinary 
Secondary Modern School. One possible cause of 
tliis is that the Grammar School pupil has had, 
sometimes over a series of years, constant 
practice in written English or “composition*' in 
the form of answers to "Homework" epicstions 
in various school subjects. This simple method 
of writing answers to questions, arising out of oral 
or conversatiojial lessons, should be used more 
and more in our Junior Scliools. TJie nietliod is 
easily applicable to numerous lessons, such as 
Scripture, history, geography, and Nature 
study, and the constant practice of imling 
answers to simple questions set oil the subject- 
matter of such lessons is composition of the 
most valuable, incidental and natural kind. 
These exercises will serve a number of jinrposes. 
They arc excellent forms of revision, revealing 
to the teacher the extent of the knowledge or 
ideas possessed by each individual pupil in a 
more definite manner than any oral revision 
can do. 

Composition and Reading 

Tlic method of question and atisw'cr is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to English lessons, especially 
Reading lessons, and it is not ton much to .say 
that, with the younger pupils, most of the 
exercises in composition should arise (jiiite 
iialiiially out of i\\i} Rending lesson, fliis answor- 
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ing of specific questions, arising out of the sub¬ 
ject-mat tor read, is now recognized as a valuable 
method of testing the pupil's power of com¬ 
prehending what lie has read. The questions thus 
set may take many forms, but the most useful 
exercises in pure composition will arise wlien 
vSuch questions deal with the content of the matter 
read rather than with its language or style. 
The Comvio 7 L-Scmc UiigltHli Coarse (PUnian) 
indicates, in ewery le.ssoii of the Trimary hooks, 
how this method of giving incidental practice 
in composition, arising out of ilie intensive 
study of ail extract in prose or verse, may be 
applied, and some well-known and successful 
teachers even contend lliai the Tokole of the 
teaching and practice of written composition 
should be based upon the pupil’s reading. Tlie 
great advantage of the method is that the pupil 
has ready to hand, in the subject-matter read, 
all the malier he needs for his coinpo.sition, and 
is thereby enabled to concentrate on the lan¬ 
guage and form of his written work; while, 
finally, if the matter read or studied is of itself 
the best of its kind, then the pupil is insensibly 
lean ling from the best models, thereby forming 
a "taste" in both tho reading and the writing 
of his mother tongue, wliich will he of inestim¬ 
able value to him in after life. This written 
coin position arising out of iJic reading lesson 
is analogous to the re-telling method in oral 
composition. 

Direct Teaching 

So far we have eni pi nisi zed Iho importance of 
the informal, inddental, and iiidiroct approach 
to the teaching of written English and composi¬ 
tion. This is not be he taken to mean that no 
direct teaching on this subject is advisable. 
The latest Haudhook of Suggestions (Xf)q7 
Edition) is clear and helpful on tliis jmint— 

S(*nn; UiircL ifai Iiuil; will .save time iiinl lejiealed 
f'XII la nations 'Mieic uill he ahinniant practice, /or 
exiiiiijile, ill the ll^e of Lin* full slop and Llie ciipiUil 
li'Ltei', iiiid on in Llie use of tliL* leLilive pniuonii 
aiul (»f llui iiivi'ileil ietiili\r, uf niH)taiioii ntiirlrs and 
((iiestif)!! iniiiks- Siudi pr.u Liee iieetl nol he luiiel) 
loi'iiial, oi witliniil ils eli-iiLcniL uf fun m jnovMi'aluni 
Lo tlKjin^lil. IL siumid lievt'j hctunie nieiely Letlmus 
and it should iuoj»i(‘SS by sin^;ie sieji',, IL is idusoly 
lelnled lo llie ijiiesLio-n id Lhe lenelier’s Ctii'iet li< in. 
'['ins slioubl he direeled in sulishiiu'e as well as Lo 
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foriiii it hUouM ik^\ with statujuLmLs of facf, with 
maUi'TA nt aiMl AvitU lUc sense o( oiduclUtess, 

W^hcro it i'i timccrnecl with Kiainmar and cnnsLuictlon. 
it will JH)L t)veiwhc\Tii the chilil with delaih, but will 
mipliasizc particular errors at a parLicnlur time. 

The formal Ihi|i;Ur1i practice iiidicaletl above will 
talfc accimnt, no doubt, of the diJlicuUics and the 
lapses wliicb tlu; wiiLLeii work of the class exbibUs. 
With rej^aul Lo the childreu’s own diction in the wider 
sense, the IcaclHT may find dcalinj; with it a task of 
soiuc dehcacy. He will avoid UyiUR to force it too 
nuicli into a convenlhinal mould ; he will wdcome any 
instance i>I vBgovir anil on finality in expression, even 
if it be not leciinicaliy coriect, and he will be diary of 
condensiuK lanf^uage lKOaiisc it savTiiirs ot colloquial 
speech. The children will learn in time when such 
language is suilalilo and wlion it is lint; mid they will 
come to ri'ali7.C that what may hi^ appmpriate in 
WTitiiig adiiiltigiie or a conversation would bo inappro¬ 
priate ii\ a piece of straif;Utfiir\vard coniposiLinu. 


"At Random'* 

Tcaclicrti will nf necessity agree with the stric¬ 
tures in the second of these extracts—strictures 
wliichi unforlimalely, arc true of many of the 
exercises in composilicn which are conslantly 
set to-clay, ami we pi'oposc, accordingly, to deal 
with each crilicisni in order, and to endeavour 
to point out the metliods by which some of tlie 
dangers here indicated may he avoided. 

In these official criticisms it is possible that 
the words which will be most resented by the 
conscientious teacher will be the words "at 
random" used in connection with the choice 
of topics. (The satrie waniing is, perUapSj 
equally applicable to the choice of subjects 
or objects for the Diawing hesson.) It is, 
however, fair to stale that most teachers 
to-day do not select subjects either in drawing 
or in composition "at raudoin," but accord¬ 
ing to a definite plan. Tlie experienced teacher 
lias long learned lo group topics for composition 
according as they deal with description, or 
narration, or reflection, etc,, or arc to be cast 
in expository or conversational or letter form. 
There usually h a scheme behind t)ie apparently 
casual choice, bvit the teacher's difficulty is, 
of course, that of detenniniiig the order in wliich 
the various groups of topics should be prac¬ 
tised, and the projxirtionate amount of time 
to bo <IcVGtecl to each. Thus teachers, and oven 
training colJcge lecturers, will debate, seriously 
and at length, whether "Narration" or "De¬ 


scription should be first dealt with in the teach¬ 
ing of Junior composition, and the working 
teacher who attempts to give regular practice h\ 
both aspects is accordingly always liable to this 
"random" charge of haphazard, aimless selec¬ 
tion. In the same way the formalist and tech- 
niemu will debate solemnly the relative merits 
of beginning Ihc teaching of composition with 
the sentence as the unit of study, or with ihc 
pardgraph as the unit. 

To the working teacher many of these dis- 
cii-ssions appear rather remote and academic, 
since in his (her) daily work in this subject 
he (she) is more concerned in avoiding the deadly 
monotony ol the traditional composition lesson 
so grimly sketched above, with its weary suc¬ 
cession of half-completed attempts and its 
endless round of marking, marking, marking. 

It is, then, to help such teachers that we shall 
attempt the difficult and somewhat paradoxical 
task of indicating liow they may introduce into 
their method that logical sequence which is so 
desirable, and that infinite variety which is so 
necessary. 

Most teachers agree that, so lar as oral com¬ 
position is concerned, narration, or llic relation 
of a story or incident heard, read, or witnessed, 
is the simplest form of exercise with young 
pupils, and. as such, is the l^est starting point for 
mritten composition. On the other hand, many 
teachers believe that mwrUim com[)osition, while 
a certain power ol nanalion may righlly lie 
assumed, the initial emphasis should be laid 
upon tlie cultivation of good powers of descrip¬ 
tion. Accordingly we shall proceed to discuss 
the various exercises now in common use for 
the purpose of giving our pupils this noccssaiy 
power of good description. 

Exercises in Description 

Descriptive exercises are of every conceivable 
kind, from simple accurate clcsciiption of article.s 
and events to the most poetical and lyrical 
description of beauty in all its iufliute forms. 
The latter can hardly be expected to any 
high degree from Jiinior.s, but in the end lh(' 
exercises must lead to the choice of ilie most 
suitable language in every case, and in this sense 
all description has a common element, viz. 
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it should be adequate, accurate, and suitable 
for the thing described. 

At the earliest stage the pupils may write 
a few sentences to describe their town or villagCj 
their homes, their gardens (if they have any); 
their brothers and sisters, their school, even 
tlieiiiselves or tlieir teachers; anything which 
looms lai’ge and really important in the child’s 
world. If the child lives in urban surroundings 
exercises may be set in connection with street 
scenes, shops, railway stations, and all the 
endless variety of life in a city. In the descrip¬ 
tion of events, sucli as civic ceremonies, pageants, 
holidays, sports of every kind, description and 
narration will frequently be merged into each 
other. The essential requirements at this stage 
will be the fullness, adequacy, and suitability 
of the language used. 

But, while the description should be as 
truthful as possible, too much should not be 
expected from the average pupil, for frequently 
the result will he but a few disconnected sen¬ 
tences. Much depends upon the attitude of 
the young writer to the work. If the exercise 
is merely considered to be one of a routine 
kind, to be "marked’' and "retuiTied,” the 
work may he colourless, but the task will be 
found to take new zest and vitality if it is occa¬ 
sionally cast in some such form as ** Write a 
paragraph for the School Magazine describing 
a school play, or football match, etc., etc. The 
idea of writing something which will be really 
read hy others, even road iox pleasure, enables the 
young writer to view his efforts from an entirely 
new angle. Again, fullness and accuracy may 
be intensified by requiring a description, e.g, 
of the town or village, to be wriilen for a 
stranger who has never visited it, or of a snow¬ 
storm for a person who has never experienced 
one, or of a game for one who has never seen it 
played. All these, and many other devices, may 
be used to cultivate accurate coherent powers of 
description. From this angle, description, de¬ 
pending as it docs upon dear observation and 
perception, is of a higher mental order than 
mere Jinrrati on or story -1 filing, vvliidi df]X‘Jids 
mainly upon memory or imagination. As a good 
deal of everyday intercourse consists of de.scriji- 
tions, it is woilli cultivating in cliildivn the 
Jiower to use the full range of their vncahulary. 


Raijge oj Subjects 

These descriptions of familiar objects and 
scciie,s, whicli form the earliest exercises, are 
inexhaustible. Still confuiing oiirselvc.s to direct 
child-experience, wc may require them to write 
about their jwts, tlie flowers, the trees, the birds, 
insects, the animals, wild or domesticate cl, 
indeed, all the wondcriul world of Nature. Here 
again the skill of the teacher appears in the way 
the topic is "set" or suggested to the pupils. 
Personal choice may be permiLied, as in the 
exercise '' Describe the sprijig (.sunimor, autumn) 
flowers tliat you like be.st," or we may require 
more accurate analysis as in "Describe how a 
daffodil differs from a tulip," and lastly we may 
rise to the lyrical note in asking for a fine dcscrip- 
lion of a woodland fuJ) of bluebells, of a glade 
full of primroses, or a garden frag ran I with 
roses. Here the work may go hand in hand with 
the Nature reading, both of pio.se and verse, 
and the pupil's work may occasionally be con¬ 
trasted with the work of inalurc minds and 
experienced adult writers, Again, the out-of- 
sciiool life of the pupd, the life of Saturdays and 
Sundays, and especially of lloli^la3^s, will afford 
endless topics cither for narrative description 
or descriptive narrative. Most teaciicrs have 
at times employed siicli old favourites as " How 
I sj^ent last Saturday," or "What I usually do 
on Sundays," or "How I spent oiir last half- 
holiday," or "The day in our holidays that I 
liked be.st." HoUda}^^, indeed, afford innumer¬ 
able topics—at liomc, at the seaside, very occa¬ 
sionally abroad, journeys by rail or si earner, oj 
motor-bus, or bicjTlc—the seaside, tlio coimtiy 
—anything witliin Llie cliild's actual experience 
may be utilized. Next we have the vast field 
of the weather and the seasons. Natural phe¬ 
nomena. such as storms and floods, tlumdcr and 
lightning, snow and ice, and all the ordinarj 
vagaries of English weather may serve for encllesj 
composition exercises, while the seasons nuiy h( 
utilized in a rcniarkaljle variet}' of settings 
Thus, to take one season onb", viz. Sj>ring, w( 
jna3^ask for a de.sci'ijnion of "Spring I’Jower.s,' 
or of "The first line day of Spring," or id " Kura 
sigiivS of Sinhig," or of a glorious brisk Marcl 
day, a soft, genial April day, or a warm, suniq 
May day. Again, we may iKirticulaiizc, am 
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ask for a descriplion of a garden in Spring, or 
of a bed of crocuses, or of the coining of the birds, 
or of the annual miracle of the new green of the 
trees. Every season provides its own selection 
of topics, and the teacher's only difficulty is 
that of choice. 

A type of descriptive exercise which enjoys 
some popularity in schools is that indicated by 

Write a description of a day in the life of . . 
the subject to be dealt ^Yith being anything real 
or imaginary) person or animal, from a police^ 
man, or a postman, to a blind man's dog. This 
type of description calls for greater judgment 
tlian tire exercises previously described, and 
requires greater powers of scleclion and gencrab 
izatioii. Of a similar type are the exercises which 
ask for a description of the work of a farmer, or 
a coabminer. or of any of tlic great world of 
workers. Here, purely personal experiences shade 
imperceptibly into kiiowledge gained indirectly 
from reading and conversation. Thus a pupil 
may be able to describe fairly accurately the 
life of a sailor, or coal-miner, without any 
actual experience of either, This reproduction 
of knowledge acquired indirectly may lead the 
teacher into errors of super-artificiality, as when 
the poor pupil is supposed to describe, with 
accuracy and interest, a journey by sea from 
London to Australia. This may be necessary in 
geography, but is hardly suitable for English 
composition. 

Lastly, there are exercises in what may be 
termed accurate technical descriptions, where 
the pupil is required to describe accurately and 
tersely a given object, such as a camera, or 
fountain-pen, ot wheelbarrow, or fishing-rod. 

Tliese exercises arc of real value, though 
anything approaching a logical definition of 
the object will seldom be obtained from Junior 
pupils. More difficult are the attempts to de¬ 
scribe in words how a thing "works," c.g. a 
clock, a camera, an electric bell, or a motor-car. 
These "defining'' exercises may occasionally be 
varied by requiring the description to be in 
riddle form, the object not being named, but 
being so described as to be recognizable. In this 
group of accurate technical description wc may 
Include the description of definite actions such 
as "Describe how you would lay and light n 
fire" (or make a bed, or clean a pair of boots). 


and in the action groui^ may be included the 
description of how games are played, whether 
individual or "organized." 

In leaving the subject of description, it should 
be noted that all good description depends upon 
the careful choice of words, especially descnhhig 
words or adjectives, and accordingly, simul¬ 
taneously with the more positive exercises 
indicated above, the teacher should find time, 
in the period devoted to language study, for 
endless shorter exercises in the use of adjectives, 
synonyms, and descriptive phrases, and in the 
choice and use of words most suitable for any 
given occasion. 

Narration 

From description to narration, or from narra¬ 
tion to description, is an easy step at the Jiuiior 
stage. In the Infants' School the pupils should 
have had ample oral practice in the telling of 
simple stories. Most of these stories will be 
reproductions of stories heard or read in the 
various oral lessons. This same material is 
available in the Junior School for exercises in 
written narration. The exercises may be based 
upon simple fairy stories, Bible stories, or narra¬ 
tives heard or read in such lessons as English 
and history. All that is necessary is that the 
narrative shall be full, coherent, and as vivacious 
as possible. In dealing with these stories, simple 
attempts at introducing conversation or dramatic 
action should be encouraged. Children will 
introduce this material if they are not frowned 
upon, and the difference between a real live 
story of this kind and a dull colourless recital 
of the usual uninspired character is most marked. 

New Ways of Setting Exercises 

Again, stiU using this simple material of stories 
well-known to the children, we may maintain 
and quicken the interest of the pupils by requir¬ 
ing the story to be told from another point of 
view. Thus the reproduction of the story of 
Red Riding Hood becomes at once different and 
novel if the pupil is asked to tell the story as 
the wolf might have told it. Here, too, even the 
grandmother might tell the story—up to a 
point—and as a test of intelligence the pupils 
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might explain why the grandmother could not 
tell the xvhole story. Even if we confine our¬ 
selves to fairy tales, the variety of these different 
points of view is astonishing, since each person 
or animal in the story may, in turn, act as 
nairator. Thus we may ask for the account of 
■'Cijiderella" as the Prince, or as an ugly sister, 
might tell it; of Jack and the Beanstalk'' as 
Jack's mother might tell it; of "The Ugly Duck¬ 
ling" as related by the old hen, or of "Puss in 
Boots" as told by the miller's son. Tliis projec¬ 
tion oi personalilj^ is but another attractive form 
of the age-old "Lot us pretend," so beloved by 
children. But from whatever angle the story is 
reproduced, the basic material, in the form cf 
the original story, is a safe foundation upon 
which to frame our exercises in written com¬ 
position. Somewhat more difficult are those 
exercises in "Let us suppose," which require the 
invention of most of the matter of the compo¬ 
sition. All will depend, in these cases, upon the 
attractiveness and suggestiveness of the wording 
of the exercise, We have found, for instance, 
that average pupils will make a brave effort to 
produce something really original if the exercise 
is worded in some sucli way as "Suppose that 
you arc a mouse in a trap. Tell how you were 
caught," or "Suppose that you are a fox. Tell 
how you raided a hen-roost for your dinner," or 
" Suppose that you are a canary in a cage. Tell 
how a cat tried to catch you and cat you." Wc 
need not continue—every teacher will be able 
to supply innumerable attractive examples. 
Somewhat harder, because less dramatic, are 
exercises of the following type; "Suppose that 
you are a robin. Tell how you find food in 
winter," or "Suppose that you area swallow. 
Tell how you build your nest." Still more diffi¬ 
cult are those exercises which require the young 
pupil to project a personality into an inanimate 
object, as in sucli examples as "Suppose you 
are a railway engine. Tell the work you have 
to do in a day," or "Suppose that you arc a 
tall tree. Tell how you grew up.” From exer¬ 
cises such as these to the complete autobiography 
of an object is but a short step. It is possible 
that in the past tliese exorcises, cast in the form: 
"Write the life story of a ... as told by 
itself," have been used too often, to the neglect 
of other equally useful and attractive cxcrcisc,s,‘ 


audit is certain that, for the average Junior pupil, 
anything in the nature of a really complete 
autobiography, even of the simplest object, is 
an almost impossible task. Teachers arc accorcl- 
ingly advised that it is better to require the 
narration of some simple incident in, or part of, 
a complete "life," ihaii to expect anytJhng 
approaching complctaiioss iii an autobiography. 
Ill saying this, we do not deny that children, 
even at the Junior stage, delight in the conLra.sl 
between youtli and age, and will atteini^t gladly 
to give the life story of an old liorse, or of an 
old pair of boots, or of a worn-out cricket bat, 
or of an old arm-chair, as told by the objects 
themselves. Examples sucli as ihc.se are pre¬ 
ferable, for Jimiois, to the famous example of 
the autobiography of a penny. 

Suggestions for Story Exercises 

We pass from these autobiographies or story- 
monologues to the more general type of exercise 
which requires the pupil actually to invent or 
"compose" a complete story. This exercise 
again may take various forms. Jn its hist and 
most artificial form, the skeleton of the story is 
supplied by Ihc teacher, in a few words or 
phrases, and the pupil is required to expand 
this skeleton into a complete and readable story. 
Here, of coiiisc, everything depends upon the 
"slcelcton " story supplied. To take some simple 
examples, " Boys—ajiplc-- tree—dog—fanner " 
will suggest a good story to most, while "shi])— 
fire—boats—uniiihabilod island" will readily 
interest the more adventurems and irmigiiia- 
live. This type of t-xcrcise in "giiided" nar¬ 
rative may very well be vuritnl from Lime 
to time by the introduction of an illustra¬ 
tion, or illustrations, wliich "loll" an obvious 
story, though not in words—the exercise or test 
consisting of the writing of a coniposilioii based 
on the pictures. But, as we ha\'e stated, this 
exercise is slightly tinged with artificiality, and 
certainly the invention of vSiiiUible "skeletons" 
requires more time and forethought than most 
teacheis are able to give to tlie .subject. In con¬ 
trast to this building of a story loiiiul a given 
framework, we now liav(! mau}^ exerci.scs where 
the openiiif^ of a simjde story is suiipliecl, and the 
'tpupil is required to unnplete llie story. These 
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openings may be simple or elnboratc, but iji 
every case iliey should provide suHicieiit nialerial 
to suggest to the pupil a possible ending. This 
type of cNcrcise may ])C reversed, and the pupils 
may be asked to supply the beginning of a 
story which will “fiC' a certain ending sup¬ 
plied by tlic teacher, Lastly, in these narrative 
exercises, we may supply merely the ^«//eoftlic 
>story which Ihc pupils are to write, and it is in 
the selection of suitable titles for stories tliat the 
skill of tlie teacher is revealed. They should 
be as apt as possible: "My busy day" by the 
horse in tlic hay wagon, or "What I see from 
my Cage" by a parrot, or *' The children in our 
house " as told by a dog, or "What I sec and 
hear at night," told by Mr. Owl, are more likely 
to produce interesting descriptive narratives 
than bald directions such as "Write a ghost 
story " or " Write an adventure story," On the 
other hand, titles such as "My most wonderful 
dream," or "The boy who was always sleepy," 
or "How we won the match," though more 
difificult, will frc([uen{ly produce quite spirited 
efforts. Finally, in our search for suitable titles 
we need not, as teachers, rely solely upon our 
own invention, for frequently the daily news¬ 
papers contain "Head-linos" and "sub-heads" 
which will form admirable "skeletons" or titles 
for stories for cojuposition, if care be taken to 
exclude the more vsensational items. 

Conversations 

Though, as a gcncjal rule, description and 
narration will comprise the bulk of the exercises 
in written composition for Junior pupils, these 
two aspects of the subject do not exhaust the 
topics which may be set, nor the literary form 
in which they may be cast. Two other aspects 
are bound to figure prominently in every modern 
syllabus—vi2;. Conversations and I.etLer-writiiig. 

An imaginative child loves to throw his com¬ 
position into the form of a dialogue or conversa¬ 
tion. These exercises may take very simple 
forms at first, such as "Write down the actual 
words used in the following; Tom's mother 
asked him why he was so late, and he repUed 
that he had missed the train," or "Write ques¬ 
tions to which the following answers might be 
given," or "Fill in the blanks in the following 


conversation" (certain questions and answers 
being omitted). Again, we may suggest a very 
simple topic such as "Write the conversation 
which might take place between a bus driver 
and his wife at tea after a very wet (or frosty 
or foggy) day, in which he describes his 
experiences." 

In imaginative exercises such as these it is 
better to give the pupil a clear lead as to the 
subject of the conversation. Usually subjects 
of strong contrast will prove most fruitful, siidi 
as conversations between: a race-horse and a 
cart-horse; a motor-car and a stage coach; a 
sailor of Nelsons time and a sailor of to-day; 
a bird in a cage and a bird in a tree; a pen and 
a pencil; a gramophone and a wireless set; a 
silver spoon and a kitchen fork; a bat and an owl 
living in tlic same church tower; a rabbit and 
a mole; indeed, any subjects animate or inani¬ 
mate, whose lives or points of view are siiiTi- 
ciently cojitrasted to provoke a reasonable con¬ 
versation or discussion. Debatable topics may 
be very well discussed in tliis form. Thus the 
relative merits of town and country life may 
profitably be written out in the form of a coii' 
versation between a country child and a town 
child. Topics which may be similarly treated 
are: day schools and boarding schools; seaside 
and country places of holiday; winter and sum¬ 
mer as times of lioliday; in general, any topic 
which offers possibilities of oral discussion and 
conversation between two or more pupiis may 
also be set as an exercise hi written composition 
ill the form of an imiigiuary coiiversalioii. Nor 
need the old material of the Infants' School he 
discarded in these imaginary conversations, for 
we may occasionally require our pupils to write 
an imaginary conversation between, for exam¬ 
ple, CiadcrcUa and her Fairy Godmother after 
the ball, or between Alice in Wonderland and 
the largest of the Three Bears, or between Dick 
Whittington and Jack the Giant Killer, Finally, 
as an introduction to the writing of real drama, 
we may occasionally ask for more historical 
topics, i.G. imaginary conversations between 
famous contemporary characters in history, and 
in this coftnccUon it is well to TciYicmhev that 
the mythical and donblfnl incident of Alfred 
and the cakes is not the only topic suitable 
for an "imaginary conversation." Incidentally, 
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attention will be drawn to the conversations 
which occur so frequently in the pupil's reading, 
and the ordinary English conventions of '"raised 
commas ” and capital letters will be inculcated 
by these methods without very much difficulty, 
Reviewing the subject generally, it will be found 
tjjat^ with most pupils, these attempts at repro¬ 
ducing conversations are intensely popular, and 
pupils, in addition to the direct exercises out¬ 
lined above, should be encouraged to introduce 
conversations into their narratives wherever 
possible. iEsop and many other later writers 
have shown the dramatic possibilities of a tale 
told in this way, and teachers may well use 
these and other fables as models of what can 
be done. 

Letter Writing 

Letter writing has long had a place in the 
composition exercises of the ordinary school, but 
it is only of late years that the subject lias been 
considered in any way suitable for Junior pupils. 
Formerly the pmcticc was confined to the last 
year or two of school life, when the exercises 
were formal and rigid, consisting almost entirely 
of those somewhat pathetic ''letters of applica¬ 
tion" for posts of employment on leaving school. 
Gradually, however, it has been remembered by 
teachers, even by junior teachers, that, of all 
forms of composition, letter writing is the form 
most constantly practised by ordinary people 
in ordinary life, Now letter writing has two 
main aspeefs; in the first place there is the form 
of the letter including the "setting out" of such 
things as address, date, salutation, and signature, 
with the proper mode of addressing tlie envelope, 
and in the second place there is the siihject- 
matkf' or content of the actual letter, which may 
vary from the strictly formal and official to 
the very informal and friendly. Teachers, as a 
rule, are meticulously careful as to the form of 
tile letter, and are frequently over-precise in 
Iheir requirements as to subject-matter. Their 
anxiety as to the form is justifiable, for just as 
a person's education may fairly be assessed by 
his speech or dress, so even more surely may he 
be judged by the letters he writes. Hence it is 
that teachers very properly insist upon correct 
form in letter writing, especially in the proi)er 
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mode of address both of envelope and of saluta¬ 
tion, In dealing with Juniors, however, ilicse 
niceties and conventions need not worry iis 
too much, for most of the exercises will consist 
only of the friendly, informal type of letters such 
as are written and received by parents and 
children, nr by relatives and friends. Here tliey 
will learn to write Dear Father, or Mother, or 
Uncle, or John, and will not be required to 
distinguish between "Sir," "Dear Sir," and 
"My dear Sir," or between "Yours faithfully/' 
"Yours sincerely," and "Yours affcctiojiaiely," 
These shades of distinction and all the otlicr 
finer conventions of letter writing may well be 
left to the Secondary School, In Ihc same 
way, while it is important that pupils should 
learji when letters are to be written, as well as 
how to write them, too much time need not be 
spent, at the Junior stage, on the etiquette of 
social intercourse, such as invitations, replies to 
invitations, letters of thanks, and many others. 
On the otJier hand, ihc pupils may, even at the 
Junior stage, attempt to write the ordinary 
letters which tiieir iiiothejs or their fathers write 
to tradesmen and others in the ordinary routine 
or emergencies of life. 

In all this work it is important that the subject, 
or the occasion of the letter to be written, should 
be full and real to the child. Here again much 
will depend upon the form in which the exercise 
is cast. To take a simple example : we may ask 
the pupil Lo write a letter to an uncle indicating 
an appropriate gift for an approaching birthda5^ 
Such an exercise gains immeasurably if cast iz^ 
the form of "Suppose that to-moiTOw is your 
birthday. Write tlie letter you would like to 
receive from a kind uncle." A few enterprising 
examiners for "Vice Places " have in recent years 
combined bolli letter and reply izi the form of 
printing a reply and requiring the candidate to 
write an original letter which could ])roducc 
sucli a reply. Endless occasions for Icliers may 
be invented, such as letters to absent or sick 
friends or relatives. letters to schoolmasters 
and pastors, letters to children abroad, letters lo 
tradesmen, letters of complaint to ]xfiice, post 
oifice, or railway, letters of thanks for services 
rendered—indeed all tlie occasions upon which 
letters may coziveilicjilly be sent in everyda}^ 
life. 
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Comcu'on 

In the treatment oj Junior composition out¬ 
lined above, but little has been said as to the 
vexed question of the conccHoa of exercises in 
English. This very serious matter of errors and 
their correction is perhaps belter considered as 
n part of general school method, but errors will 
continue to occupy a prominent part in the 
leaching of composition, and, accordingly, no 
treatment of Junior composition would be 
satisfactory which did not contain some refer' 
ence to the dilTiGLiit subject of mistakes and tlicir 
correction. Possi bic mistakes in oral doinpositioii 
have already been briefly alluded to, but mis- 
lakcs in wrilten composition are even more 
insistent, for here every iKissihle type of mistake 
occurs: errors in punctuation, spelling, and 
grammar, as well as the more difficult and mote 
important errors in treatment, style, and taste, 
fortunately^ at the Junior stage, the efforts of 
the pupil will seldom be of undue Icngtii, and 
the labour of correction will accordingly be 
lighter. Teachers have evolved many ingenioLis 
methods and systems o£ inarking to enable them 
to keep pace with the work of a large class, but 
most of these, at the best, merely deal with 
obvious errors of spelling, grammar, and form. 
More important, and much more difhcidt, js 
the discussion of a ''composition” Mividmlly 
with a pupil, in the endeavour to indicate how 
the composition Jnight easily be improved, 
Much correction and advice oi this kind may 
be given during tlie actual writing of the exer¬ 
cise, though some teachers would avoid any kind 


of disturbance to II ic pupil during the actual 
period of writing. Above ail, in this more personal 
oval method of coiTection tlie teacher must use 
a full measure of sympathetic encoiiTagcment, 
and must avoid any attempt to make any public 
enjoyment out of a sensitive pupil's "howler" 
or unintentional mistake. 

Conclusion 

In concluding this arfide on the teaching of 
Composition in the Junior School, we should 
do well to remind ourselves of the exact posh 
iioii of this work in the ciiild's education as a 
whole. 

Our pupils should come to us from the Infants' 
Schools able and willing to talk fluently and 
coherently upon anything within their knoW' 
ledge or experience. It is our task in the Junior 
years to niaiiitaiii and develop this power 0/ 
free speech, and to enable them, by constant 
suitable practice, to translate this ready speech 
into clear, concise, and coherent writing. While 
"Composition" in its widest, fullest sense, will 
hardly be obtained or expected from Junior 
pupils, we can, without difficulty, teadi our pupils 
to express their simple thoughts in writing, and 
thus we can send on to the Secondary School, 
or higher form of education, pupils who have 
not only mastered the more mechanical aspects 
of speaking, reading, and writing, but arc also 
able to use these tools to clarify their own 
thoughts, and to express in " G^mpositioii" 
something which will give pleasure both to 
themselves and to those wlio read it, 













THE TEACHING OF 
GRAMMAR 



T he attitude of teachers towards the 
teaching of Grammar in schools, especially 
in Junior Schools, has undergone steady 
modification duriiig the past few decades. As 
a result, formal grammar, treated as a separate 
subject and divorced from English in its wider 
sense, has largely disappeared from time-tables, 
for it is jiovv recognized that the old rigid treat' 
meat had little or no effect on cither English 
composition or the appreciation of English 
literature. In this connection the limit of 
absurdity would appear to have been reached 
when pupils were required to ” parse'" and 
'"analyse” their way through such a gem of 
English as Gray's '"Elegy.” 

But the question still remains as to what 
parts o[ grammar, if any, shall be taught in 
schools, and after careful investigation, the 
Consultative Committee in Ihcir ""Report on 
the Primary School” (1931) pronounced as 
follows— 

An irreducible minimuni ol pure grammar shoiiEl be 
tfmght as part o/ the English course. 

The pupils must be made conscious o£ the lunctioiis 
of words and of llie correct structure of the sentence, 
and must learn the graniniatical terms arising there¬ 
from. 

Unfortunately, it is unlikely that teachers 
will ever agree as to what comprises this 
'"irreducible minimum"" in a Junior School, 
nor will they ever be unanimous as to how these 
terms and functions ate best taught, except 
that they arc now generally agreed that the old 
methods of learning deiiiiitions, of "picking 
out" parts of speech, and of parsing and 
anal3^sis, are too rigid and artificial to have 
much educational value. 

TJie latest Hiuidhook of Su(^gcsihn& for 
TeadxcY^ (^947 Edition) is specific upon the 
alleged educational value of (iraminar in the 
Junior School— 

It ia only by (Hrcct contact with Llui spoken iiiitl 


Writ ten language that the leaching of Gramiuat can 
be redeemed Iroin the unreality and aleriUty which 
have so often accompanied its teaching in the past. 

In the Junior Scliool Ihc sUicly of Grgmmar has only 
a small place. The child may w'cll bcconio familiar 
with some of the simpler grammatical terms, but this 
docs not imply ihc memorizing of a set of fleliiulions. 
Any exercises that may be given will be all the moro 
elTecLive if they are not iiicrely grammaLLcal, but nro 
concerned with meaning as well as with form, Tlioro 
is J10 need uTialcvor ior a separate Grammar lesson in 
the Jiinio]’ School, and very ULUq need for written 
grammatical exercises. 

Upholders of the teaching of formal grammar 
in Junior sdiools usually adduce one or more of 
the following reasons in siipj^ort of their 
contention— 

(a) Formal Grammar, like Mathematics, has 
an intrinsic educational value in that it gives 
an excellent training in logical accuracy. 

(&) Formal Grammar gives the only author¬ 
itative criteria by which a pupil may judge the 
corrections of bis own speech and writing. 

(c) Formal Grammar in Englisli is uii essential 
preliminary to the real study of a second 
language, whether ancient or modern. 

Opponents of the teaching of grammar will 
claim that modern psychologists Jiave Jong 
since exploded the fallacious ideas undeiTyiiig 
(fr). and that (c) is hardly a reason for hiiiTloning 
every child witli the intricacies of formal gram¬ 
mar since such a small peicenLage ever proceed 
to the literary study of another language, JhU 
{b) above lias always been more dilhcult to 
refute in the minds of many teachers, especially 
those who like to be guided by some "rules" 
and "conventions." It is, therefore, for these 
teachers that the following lists of topics have 
been compiled. They are based upon a con¬ 
centric scheme of work in the Junior School, 
whereby the same topics are ro-iutrocUiceri and 
extended in succeeding yeais of the course. 
The scheme;, or selections bom it, may be 
worked in conj line Lion with any modern serie.s 
of class-books. 
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PUPILS AGED 7 TO 8 YEARS 


The Sentence 

1, Simple statement sentences, 

^lake simple sentences on well-known topics, 
c.jLf. A dog. Our baby. My painting, 

2, Question Sentences. 

Pupils ask questions and other pupils answer 
them. 

3, Prom a story which contains questions 
and answers, tlio pupils are asked to write the 
answer to— 

(a) ^YlIat question did-ask? 

(b) Wliat answer was given to tlic question 

--P- ? 

4, Write iuli answers to questions, c.g. Where 
do you live? 

5, Write the questions you would ask to 
obtain the ioUowiwg answer: c.g. I found it in 
the street. 

6, Arrange words in the correct order to make 
good sentences, c.g. hill the Jack went Jill and 
up. 

7, Divide sentences into: (^?) a naming part, 
and (fr) a stating part. 

S. Add a stating part to a naming part, e.g. 
The brook-. 

Q, Add a naming part to a stating part, c.g. 
-heard the dog growl, 

The Alphabet 

VovvELS AND Consonants 

1. Write words beginning with consonants, 

2. Write words beginning with vowels. 

The VseoJ^'A^^ and^^An^^ 

1. Place “'a" or “an" before given words. 

2. Insert “ aor “ an “ in the following spaces, 
c.g. — mail was playing on — organ. 

Name Words (Nouns) 

I. Capitals, 

(a) Write names of persons, phircs, days ol the 
week, mouths, etc., begimiing with capital letters. 


( 4 ) Insert names witli capitals in blank 
spaces, c.g. I went to sec — at — on —. 

(c) Given a paragraph without capitals, pupils 
to rewrite, inserting capitals correctly. 

2. Small Letters. 

Pupils write a list of name words, and use 
each word in a sentence, c.g.— 

(rt) Names of kinds of food, as bread, 

( 4 ) Name words for people who do certain 
actions, c.g. make bread and cakes. 

(c) Names of animals on a farm, parts of the 
face. 

3. Give the name of a fruit that begins witli 
“a," and of a fish that begins with “c." 

4. Fill in the spaces with a name word begin¬ 
ning witli each letter of the alphabet, e.g. Our 
baby is named—Ada Benjamin. 

5. Naming Games 

Pupils describe things without naming them. 
Other pupils try to name them without seeing 
thciiL 

One and More Than One 

1. Fill in the blank spaces— 

One boy but two — 

One box but some — 

One lady but several 
One knife but four — 

Two duors but one — 

Some leaves but one — 

2. Select words from a list and inseii in 
sentences, e.g. tooth, teeth. The boy^s — were 
sound. 

Doing Words 

Write as many Doing words as you can think 
of to tell the noises you can make, e.g. shout, 
sing, and put tlicrn in sentences. 

Doing Games 

'readier writes a name and boys witti^ the 
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jiamcs of all the actions that can be done, e.g, 
Men — (work, run, etc,). 

“/i ” and '*Are ” 

1, Copy sentences which' contain "is” and 
" are." 

2, Write sentences beginning with: (n) There 
is. (6) There are. 

3, Write questions beginning; («) Is there. 
(Ii) Arc there. 

4, Insert "is” or ''arc” in scntencc.s, c.g.— 
The man — in the field. 

The houses — built of brick. 

5, Change sentences containing "is" to sen¬ 
tences containing "are” and vice versa. 

Has, Have, Was, Were 

Insert in sentences, e.g.— 

She — a skipping rope. 

Wc — been playing witir it, 

Tire clogs — barking loudly, 

I — a very good writer. 

Words Used Instead oj Names 

I, Wc, they, etc. 

1, Insert pronouns in sentences, e.g. Mary has 
a garden in which — loves to sit. 

2. Put pronouns instead of names in italics 
and make the sentence read correctly, o.g. 
I'red had a ball but Fml lo.st tlie hall. 

Describing Words 

1. Select the describing words in the follow¬ 
ing, c.g. beautiful wliite lilies. 

2. Write sentences containing describing 
words, c.g, small, heavy. 

3. Use pairs of describing words in sentences, 
c.g. warm and dry, 

4. Apply suitable describing words to name- 
words, c.g. field, coat. 


5, Insert suitable describing words in the 
spaces, o.g, Wc found the — house very — and 

6, Write describing words having the same 
or almost the same meaning as, c.g. kind, swift. 

7, Write tlic describing word with the correct 
noun, e.g. smoked fruit, sponge ^iccl, candied 
hams, tinned cakes. 

Words that Tell Hozo, When, and 
Where an Action is Done 

1. Insert in sentences words that tell liow, 
when, and where, c.g. badly, yesterday, there. 

2. Add to sentences words that tell how, when, 
and where, e.g. I went—quickly, merrily, etc. 

Phrases that Tell How, When, 

Where 

Complete sentences by adding irhrascs tliat 
tell how, when, or where, e.g. The girl is standing 
— (near the table). Fred had his breaklast — 
(before going to school), 

Arrange pluases in the correct order to make 
good sentences, e.g.— 
but could see nothing 
and tried to look out 
so he dressed quickly 
he jumped up 
into the garden 
and ran downstairs 

Where, Were 

Insert ill sL'iitcnces, c.g. — -- Vtm 
yesterday? 

Their, There 

Insert ill sentences, e.g. — hats nutst bo luing 
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THE PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACHER 


PUPILS AGED 8 TO 9 YEARS 


The Sentence 

1. A Simple Statement Sentence. 

Pupils \mtci short sentences about something 
that is familiar to them, c.g. father^ apple, any 
object at home, in the street, etc. 

2 , A Question Sentence- 

Pupils write or ask questions in sentences, 
e.g- about pictures, lioliclays, tlic way to scliool. 
j. A Command Sentence. 

Boys give simple orders in sentences to one 
auoLlicr, c.g. Run iioine quickly. 

Phrases 

Arrange groups of words to form sentences^ 
e.g,-- 

nothijig but wet roofs 
looking out 
he saw 

iji the morning. 

The Spoketi Word 

r. From books write words actually spoken, 
2, Show how the words actually spoken would 
be written, e.g. You are a flatterer and a rogue 
said the lion. 

The Simple Sentence 

1. Divide simple sentences into two parts— 

(ff) The naming part, or subject. 

[b) Tlie stating part, or predicate, 

e.g. Snowrlrops and crocuses bloom in spring. 

2. Add a suitable stating part (or predicate) 

to a given naming part (or subject) to form a 
complete sentence, e g. Little Jack Horner-. 

3. Add a suitable subject to a given predicate 

to form a complete sentence, c.g. -ate up 

all the porridge, 

4. Write sentences using each of these pairs 
of words— 

Naming pari Staling pari 

J&niea threw, 

man sailed. 


The Useoj^^A'^ and^^An^^ 

1. Place "a"' or ''an*' before given words. 

2. Complete sentences by inserting or 
*'an'' in the spaces, c.g. We waited for — hour 
in — shop. 

Nouns, Common and Proper 

1. Put suitable nouns in blank sp.Tccs, and 
state whether they arc common or proper. 

2. For each of tl\c common nouns given, write 
a proper noun, or special name, and vice versd, 
e.g.— 

Boy — (John Jones), 

Month — (April). 

Cinderella — (girl). 

Chester — (city). 

3. An extract given without capitals. Re¬ 
write, inserting capitals wlierc necessary for the 
proper nouns. 

4. Add a name in the space beginning with as 
many different letters of the alphabet as pos¬ 
sible, c.g. We bought—(arrows, bananas). Jack 
went to — (Ashton. Bv\ty, Chester). 

Nouns, Singular and Plural Number 

Change words from the singular to the plural 
and vice versa, c.g. boy, church, lady, calf, man, 
child, goose. 

The Apostrophe 

I. Write ill the short form using or “s*" 

(ft) A hat for the boy. 

{b) Hats for the boys. 

The Verb 

1. Write as many verbs as you can whicli 
tell— 

(rt) What you do at school; in the garden. 
(^) The different ways you move. 

[c) Tlie noises a person makes, 

2. Fill in the blanks with verbs telling tlie 
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sounds the different animals make, c.g. Ilorecs 
(neigh). Donkeys—. 

Present Time and Past Time 

1. Writing- sentences in the Present time and 
past time. 

2. Changing sentences from Present Time to 
Past Time and vice vena. 

are; Has, have; Was, were 

Insert the correct word from the above words 
in sentences, c.g. He — at home to-day. Tlicy 
— playing in the fields. 

Singular and Plural Sentences 

1. Change sentences from meaning one to 
mean more than one and vice vena, e.g, She found 
a daisy in the field. 

2. Alteration of Doing part to suit Naming 
part and vice versa, according to change of 
number, e.g. The book has fallen on the floor. 

Pronouns 

Write pronouns we use— 

(fl) When we mean ourselves, e.g, I, me, us, 
we, etc. 

(h) Wlien we speak to people, e.g. you, yoiire. 
(c) When we speak about other people, e.g. 
he, him, they, etc. 

When we speak about things, e.g. it. 

The Use ofIs” and” His” 

Insert the coaect word "is'* or "his" in the 
spaces, e.g. — hat — as black as coal. 

Adjectives {Words that Describe) 

1. Note the position, sometimes before and 
sometimes after the noun, e.g.— 

(a) On fine, summer days we play in the 
beautiful park. 

{b) The road was wide and long. 

2. Insert adjectives in tiie spaces, e.g, A- 

dog. 


3, Write suitable adjectives to describe nouns, 
e,g. (stormy, rainy, mild) — weather. 

4. Complete sentences by adding suitable 
adjectives, e.g. His boots were — and —. 

5, Write the describing words which mean the 
opposite of the following, e.g. tall, poor, big. 

6. A pupil to give the name of a person, 
place, object, etc. Other pupils to add a suit¬ 
able describing word. 

Adjectives (Comparison) 

1. Write the three forms for adjectives, e.g. 
small, high. 

2. Write the first and second forms for adjec¬ 
tives, c.g, prettiest, neatest, 

3. Write, in sentences, the other two forms for 
adjectives in sentences, e.g,—■ 

[а) She was the ugliest creature, 

(б) He took the smaller piece. 

Adjective Phrases 

1 . Write sentences using phrases, c.g. cold 
anef wef; tail and thin. 

2. Change adjectives into adjective phrases 
and use in a sentence, e.g. liatless (without a 
hat). 

Adverbs (Words that Tell How, 
When, and Where) 

Adverbs of manner, time, and place. 

1, Insert suitable words that tell how, when, 
and where, c.g. TJic wind blew — (gcjitly). May 
arrived — (yesterday). Jack went — (away). 

2. Form adverbs of manner from adjectives, 
e.g. steady (steadily), wise (wisely). 

Adverb Phrases 

1, Insert phrases tliat tell how, when, and 
where, etc.— 

(а) Jane did her work (in an excellent maimer) 

(б) He came (in a few nionients). 

(c) Tlicy lived (in the next street), 

2, ^Vrite sentonros using adverb phrases, c.g. 
ujidcr tlio water. 

3, .Change adverbs into adverb phrases, and 
write sentences containing them. 
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Their and There 

1. Insert the riglit word "their" or **there" 
in sentences, e.g. It was not —. — father gave 
tlieni a book, 

2. Write sentences using— 

Is there, is their; was there, was their, 

III there, in tlieir 
There is; there was. 

There are, there were. 


PUPILS AGED 

The Sentence {Subject and 
Predicate) 

1, Divide simple scntejices into subject and 
predicate, 

2, Add a suitable predicate to the subject, 
e.g. after sunset, nearly all the birds and beasts 

3, I'ind a suitable subject for a given predicate, 

e g.-shouted aloud witli glee at the sight. 

Capitals and Pimctuaiion 

1. Write— 

(fl[) Names and addresses, e.g. of your aunt, 

(i) Names of months beginning with J. 

(c) Days nl week bcgiiimng with S. 

2. Re-write, correctly, sentences in which 
capitals ami stops arc omitted, e.g. we shall go 
to briglvtm; on the livst Wednesday in may. 

Words Actually Spoken 

1. Put cpiotation marks in sentences to show 
the actual words spoken, e.g, Oli! come back, 
come back, said Tom, you beautiful creature. 

2. Complete the Allowing, giving an actual 
question and answer— 

-asked the man. 

Thc boy replied- 

Arrange Words and Phrases to Form 
the. Best Sentences 

I, Anajige words to form the best sentence, 
o.g. pegs boys tlieir the hats on hang. 


^ Where and ^ Were 

1. Use the correct word "where" or "were" 
in sentences, e.g.— 

(fl) — are you gouig? 

(b) There — three bears, 

2. Write questions beginning; Where, Were, 
Where is. Where have, etc. 

3. Arrange these words to make a sentence: 
where, them, tlicy, left, were, I. 


TO 10 YEARS 

2. Arrange phrases to form the best sentences 

e.g.— 

what she did 
a little bit of stick 
not knowing 
she picked up 
and held it out. 

Choosing Suitable Words 

i> Fill ill spaces with the most suitable word, 
either selected from a given list or from pupils' 
own choice. 

2. The last word in several lines of verse is 
omitted. Pupils to inscii; words which will 
rhyme with the words left at the ends of the other 
lines. 

3. Insert suitable words, e.g.— 

As heavy as —, 

As - as a bat, 

Nouns [Proper and Common Nouns) 

1. Write nouns which arc the names of— 

Things we wear. 

(fj) Things we use at the tea table. 

2. Write a sentence using several nouns, e.g. 
dog, bone, kennel. 

3. Write a question sentence using several 
nouns, e.g. girl, letter, table. 

4. Write proper nouns, and then write the 
common nouns to which they belong, and I'lcr 
versa, e.g.— 

Proper Noun Common Noun 
Manchester — 

— fEiiropeb cemtinent. 
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Singular and Plural Number 

1. Give tJie plural oi nouns, e.g. boy, glass, 
baby, kmie, hoof. 

2, Insert singular and plural words in sen¬ 
tences. 

The Apostrophe “5” {Ownership) 

1. Write sentences using these words, e.g. 
lady's, ladies’, dog’s, dogs’. 

2. Write in the short form using the apos¬ 
trophe '"s”— 

(f?) in the singular: the tail of the horse. 

(h) in tlie plural: hats for gentlemen. 

Verbs 

1, Write sentences containing suitable verbs 
for the nouns given—e.g. legs, pen, broom, 

2. Write as many verbs as you can which tell 
the noises different animals and birds make, e.g. 
pigs “; sparrows —. 

Nomts and Verbs 

1. Write sentences showing how the same 
word can be used as both a noun and a verb, 
e,g. looks, love, smell, ring. 

2. Form verbs from nouns, and write sen¬ 
tences containing the noun and the verb, e.g. 
builder, typist. 

3. Form nouns from verbs, e.g. dwell, run, 

Verbs {Present^ Past, and Future 
Tenses) 

Re-writc sentences, clianging them from one 
tense to another tense, e.g, change from past 
tense to present tense— 

"Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son 
Stole a pig, and away he ran.” 

Singular and Plural Sentences 

Change sentences from— 

(«) Singular to plural, e.g, a thrush is singing 
in the tree. 

(b) Plural to singular, e.g. They were hanging 
their hats on pegs 


Adjectives 

1. Substitute adjectives for those given in 
the selection, e.g. It was a nice picture. 

2. Write suitable adjectives to use in clescriU- 
ing something, e.g. a dog, a house. 

3. Insert suitable adjectives in the spaces, 
e.g. The — farmer saw some — boys in his — 
field. 

4. Write adjectives which have a meaning— 
(rt) The opposite of other adjectives, e.g. late, 

cool. 

(f)) Similar or almost similar to other adjec- 
tive.s, e.g. beautiful, large. 

Adjectives and Nouns 

r. Form adjectives from noinrs, e.g. licaltii, 
trouble. 

2. Use the same word as an adjective and a 
noun, e.g, brass, paper. 

Adjective Phrases 

1. Select adjective phrases, e.g. The man was 
without hat and coat. 

2. Write adjective phrases instead of the 
words in italics, e.g.— 

(rr) He carried a steel sword, 

(ti) The boy was breathless. 

3. Write sentences containing adjective 
phrases, e.g. with scarlet cheeks. 

4. Change adjective ])hiases into adjectives. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

1. Write the three different forms of adjec¬ 
tives, e.g. cool, big, heavy. 

2. Insert the correct form of the adjective, 
e.g. This is the — of the two apples. 

Personal Pronouns 

1. Insert correct pronoun, e.g. insert “I” or 
"me.” Either you or — must be wrong. 

2. Change sentences from tlic singular to the 
plural foi’m, and vice versa^ e.g. She wtis telling 
him to go away. 

3. Write sentences showing how U> use pairs 
of pronouns, e.g. You and I; yon and they, etc. 
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iy, Hw 

Insert "is" and "lus" correctly in the sen- 
teiicc:-tlic best writing? 

Who, Which, That 

1. Select the correct word, ^'wlio, whicli^ or 
that,*' to put in the scntenccj e.g. This is the 
man ~ Idlied the rat. 

2. Join pairs o[ sentences by using who, which, 
or that, c.g. He lived with his uncle. His uncle 
was a miser. 

Adverbs {Marnier^ Time, Place) 

1. Write s\utablc adverbs in the spaces, and 
state the kind o( adverb used, c,g. The birds 
sang — in the bushes. 

z. I'onn adverbs from adjectives, and use 
botli words in seutcjices, e.g. kind, pretty, 

3. Use adverbs in sentences of your own 
making, c.g, formerly, backwards. 

Adverb Phrases 

t. Use adverb phrases in sentences, e.g. clean 
out of the water; before the time of the Romans. 

2, Select adverb phrases and state what kind 
they axe, e.g.— 


Pussy-cat mole jumped over a coal 
And ill her best petticoat burnt a great liole. 

3, Find phrases which have the same meaning 
as adverbs and wiite sentences containing them, 
e.g. cleverly, heatedly. 

4. Find an adverb which has the same mem- 
ing as an adverb phrascj c.g. At a slow pace. 
With a great deal of noise. 

Their, There 

1. Insert the correct word '' their or tlicrc" 
ill the spaces, e.g. It was — that they lost — 
way. 

2. Write sentences using: are their; were 
their; there were; is their. 

As, Flas 

I, Insert the correct word "as" or "has’* in 
the spaces, e.g, — lie — not come I shall not 
wait. 

Write sentences using— 
has he, as lie, as soon as, as he has, as I was. 

To, Too, Two 

Use the right word, "to," "too," or "two" in 
sentences, o,g. It is — far — go for — apples,. 


PUPILS AGED 10 TO ii YEARS 


Analysis 

1. Divide sentences into subject tOiid predi¬ 
cate, e.g. Tired out with his long walk, he went 
to deep under tlic trees. 

2. Add a suitable predicate to the subject, 

e.g. Rising mt]\ a painful effort, he-- 

3. Add a suitable subject to the predicate, e.g, 

Tlien, over our heads there passed-, 

4. Add extensions of the predicate to sen¬ 
tences, e.g. We played ball-. 

5. Full analysis of simple sentences into sub¬ 
ject, predicate, object, extension of predicate, 
e.g.— 

King Henry forced a careless smile. 

He, an a sledge, is clra\vn. 

On the artist she fixes her eyes. 


Capitals and Punctuation 

X, Rc-write, correctly, extracts, in which capi^ 
tals and stops have been omitted. 

2. Re-write poetry, which has been written as 
prose, putting a capital at the beginning of each 
line, 

Direct and Indirect Speech 

I. Insert quotation marks to show the words 
actually spoken, e.g.— 

[d] Arc we going at nine o'clock asked she. 

(b) To-morrow. said Henry, is our last day at 
school 

2 s Change from the indirecL to the direct (nrui, 
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C.g. He said that he was going by the nine o'clock 
train. 

3. Change from tlie direct to the indirect form, 
e.g. The girl asked "What is tlie price of the hat, 
please?" 

Nouns {Common and Proper) 

1. Write common nouns which are the names 
o(, c.g. animals, birds, flowers, etc. 

2. Write proper noims which are the names of, 
c.g. towns, people, ships, etc. 

3. Give the common noun of the class of things 
to wliicli eacli of the following belongs, e.g. 
Monday, June, Isle of Man, Brighton. 

4. Give one proper noim for each of the 
following, e.g. a woman, river, city. 

5. Write sentences containing given nouns. 

6. Complete the following by supplying the 
correct noun, e.g.— 

A litter of-. 

(6) As soft as-, 

7. Form nouns from other words, e.g, high, 
cruel, noble, poor. 

Nouns {Singular and Plural Number) 

1. Give the plural of nouns, e.g. brass, life, 
cry, calf, mean, child, manservant, 

2. Give the singular of nouns, e.g. miseries, 
women, mice. 

3. Use words containing's and s' in sentences, 
e.g, boy's, boys’, man's, men's. 

Change sentences from the singular form 
to the plural form and vice versa. 

Gender 

1. Write the feminuie gender of nouns, e.g, 
boy, man, shepherd, lion, brother, gander. 

2, Write the masculine gender of nouns, e.g. 
widow, heroine, vixen, daughter, aunt. 

Verbs {Present, Past, and Future 
Tenses) 

1. Give the different tenses of verbs, e.g. 
Give the past tense of I write, I run. 

2. Insert the correct tense of the verb in 
sentences, c.g. sing, sang, sung. He — the song 
wliicli is being — everywhere. 


3. Comment on sentences (written by tlie 
teacher) containing forms of verbs which are 
used incorrectly, c.g. Uc, lay, kid, lain, sit, 
drink, swim, hang. 

4. Correct sentences, e.g. It was she who 
done it. 

5. Change sentences from one tense to another. 

The Verb {Transitive and 
Intransitive) 

1. Supply an object, e.g, Tlie butcher sells —, 

2. Insert suitable transitive verbs, c.g. Tlic 
waves — the boat to pieces. 

3. Complete the following, using transitive 
verbs, e.g. Our team —. 

4. Complete the following using intransitive 
verbs, c.g. The birds of the air —. 

Is, Are 

Put "is" or "are" in sentences, e.g.— 

(rt) James and John — liere, 

( 5 ) William or Mary — going to London, 

WaSy Were 

Insert "was" or "were," c.g. I — going in 
the house as they — leaving, 

HaSy Have 

Insert "has" or "liavc" in sentcjiccs, e.g. 
There — been many showers to-day. The boys 
of tins class — gone Jiome. 

Adjectives 

j. Write adjectives which could be used for 
describing, c.g.— 

(rt) Trees in autumn. 

(6) Birds in spring. 

2. Write adjectives ejiding in -ish, -less, -fill, 
and use them in sentences. 

3. Write sentences sliowing how the same 
word can be used as a noun and as an adjective, 
e.g. fish, tin. sweet. 

4. Form adjectives from nouns and write 
sentences containing tluTn, e.g, gold, wood, 
wheat. 
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Comparison oj Adjectives 

1. Compare adjectives, e.g. bright, wet, funny, 
skilful, iinpossible. 

2. Complete sentences by using tlic proper 
form of the adjective given in brackets, c,g. 
which is tiin (cheap) ol these two books? 

3. Re-write sentences concctly, c.g.— 

(rt) This boy is the taller of the three. 

(i?) He was the oldest of the two sons. 

Adjective Phrases 

1. Select adjective phrases, e.g. The little 
boy with the stmw hat was cleverly disguised. 

2. Form sentences containing adjective 
phrases, e.g.— 

(/i) Of great iuhnenre. 

Without a peimy. 

3. Insert adjective phrases iii the spaces, c*g. 
The roar — fiightcnccl the natives. 

4. Substitute an adjective phrase for au 
adjective, e.g. The hatlcss man went merrily 
along. 

5. Substitute ail adjective for an adjective 
phrase, c.g. Making up her mind to succeed, she 
struggled on. 

6. Write a phrase opposite in meaning to 
another phrase, e,g. a bright and clever boy, 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

{Hozv) Manner 

1. Select adverbs and adverb phrases from 
sentences, e.g. She walked quickly with great joy. 

2. Insert suitable adverbs and adverb phrases 
telling the manner, e.g. He ga2Cfl at him —. 

3. Use adverbs or adverb phrases in sentences, 
e.g. slowly; in a hesitating manner. 

4. Change adverbs into adverb phrases and 
insert them in sentences, e.g. We thought they 
danced pacejnlly, 

5. Form adverbs from adjectives and write 
sentences containing them. c,g. happy, sad. 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

{When) Time 

T. Write adverbs or adverb phrases telling 
-'when"— 


(rt) Which could bn used to begin a story, e.g. 
once ux>ou a time. 

(&) Which mark a definite x^eriod of time, e.g, 
yesterday. 

2. Write adverbs liaving the same meaning 
as other adverbs or adverb phrases, e,g. occa- 
sioiially; in the twinkling of an eye. 

3, Use time phrases in sentences, e.g. In tlie 
days of the Romans. During the eleventh 
century. 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

{Where) Place 

1. Add adverbs or adverb phrases to sentences 
e.g. She walked — (into the lady's dining-room). 

2. Use place phrases in sentences, c.g. In a 
green and shady ]iook, 

Select adverbs and adverb phrases from 
SGiktcTiccs and state the kind of adverb or phrase, 
e.g. In the morning our presents arrived at tlie 
house by post. 

Asy Has 

Write the correct, word "as*' or '*has** in the 
spaces *. e.g. —■ Jane —■ come, we cannot read — 
we wished to do. 

Personal Pronouns 

1. Write all the projioiins which could be used 
for: a boy; a gh'l ; a thing. 

2. Write sentences containing phrases with 
pronouns, c.g. cleverer than I, you or I. 

3. Correct sentences containing pronouns used 
wrongl}^, e.g, fsvery one likes their o\vn way. 
Please allow my brother and I to go. 

Relative Pronouns; Who, Whose, 
Whom ; Which, What, That 

1, Use the correct relative pronouns in seii- 
iciices, e.g. The house — stands on tlie hill is 
empty. 

2. Combine pms of sentences, using the 
correct relative inonoun, c.g. \Yc met some 
Strangers. We did not like tliem. 
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Is, His 

Write the correct word "is" or "his” in sen¬ 
tences, e.g, — this coat? 

Their, There 

1, Insert "their" or "there" in the spaces, 
e,g. — in the wood, they lost — way. 

2. Write sentences using " were there," " were 
their," etc. 

Prepositions 

1, Insert the correct preposition, e.g. to, with, 
in, into, at, between, among. 

Wc cannot agree — you. 

The soldiers landed — Liverpool. 

'^Pour the milk — the jug.” 

The hoy stood — the two desks, 

2. Form sentences with the same word used 
os an adverb and as a preposition, e.g. in, up, 
over. 

To, Too, Two 

Use the correct word "to," "too/’ or "two’ 
in sentences, e.g. Jane cheered — loudly when 
her team won by — goals — one. 


Simple Joining Words: And. But, 

So, Or, Nor 

1. Join the following ^vo^ds and write a 
sentence containing them, e.g. cakes, biscuits, 
pies, 

2. Use the correct joining word to combine 
the following sentences, e.g.— 

(a) Charles went to London, 

Mary went to London. 

(b) Jane was very industiioiis. 

Henry was laxy. 

(c) It was a rainy day. 

Annie put her mackintosh on. 

3. Insert the correct joining word, e.g, 
William mote with a lead pencil — James 
wrote with a pen. 

4. Form sentences containing: eitlier, or; 
neither, nor. 

Interjections 

1. Insert suital^ie interjections, e.g. Oh! Atil 
Alas! 

the man is dead," he moaned. 

2. Write sentences containing interjections, 
e.g. Pooh! Bah! Hal ha I 
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I. Breathing 

F in our Speech Training lessons ^vc are 
merely aiming at giving o\n' children drill 
in correct sounds, a robot with a gvamo* 
phone record inside U might give as good results, 
and we might be saved o\u* tioublc, But wc 
want something much more. We want speech 
wiiidi shall be not only intelligible, but which has 
at any rate the beginnings of beauty in it, We 
want our children in every lesson to make better 
acquaintance with the riclniess and power of 
Kuglisli words, and to get increasing delight in 
the practice of thenr. We must never, therefore, 
teacli the sounds of the language just as sounds; 
they must be constantly linked with words which 
give tfictn significance and life, and which stay 
in the incinory. Rhythm and rhyme must help 
us at every stage, as they did our forefathers, 
wiicn they made their work UUs and play lilts. 

Now to make speech audible we must have 
voice, and to make speech varied and melodious 
wc must have plenty of that material which 
makes the voice—the material of breath. Like 
every good workman who sometimes wants to 
make a small and sometimes a big article, we 
must have a storeroom out of which we take 
as much or as little as we like, according to our 
needs, and we must bring the material into the 
workroom to be made. In the workroom arc 
our machines or our tools, and we set to work at 
once shaping our material, So do we with our 
breath inateriah Wc have to store it deeply by 
taking it into the bottom of oiir lungs, and we 
have tu send up into our mouth chamber, which 
is our workshop, ,sometimes more and sometimes 


less breath, according to our need for light tone 
or a big sound; when wc get it into our workshop 
we must get it to where the tools are that can 
grip it and shape it, and make it a good article. 
Later on we shall have much to say of these 
tools of speech, but now we need do i\o more than 
name them, so tlrat later on we may recognize 
them when we practise our vowels and conso- 
nants, Wc need only remember what the tools 
of speech are— 

The lips. 

The tongue. 

The teeth and teeth ridges. 

The hard and soft palate. 

We will think first, however, of our exercises 
for breathing. 

Breathing Exercises 

First of all the windows must be opened top 
and bottom, for it will do much more harm than 
good to breathe in bad air. Next we must have 
our handkerchief drill, because we must have 
clear passages for the breath to pass through. 
When we begin to breathe in we must be sure 
that while we arc, with real enjoyment, filling 
tlie lungs, we are not in any way stiffening the 
muscles of the neck or upper chest by raising 
the shoulders or throwing back the shoulder- 
blades. It is better to make all breathing exer¬ 
cises for speech purposes imaginative in their 
nature, because a definite command “Breathe 
in,“ “Breathe out" is apt to suggest tension and 
anxiety. One of tlic best breathing games Is 
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that of blowing a fire at an imaginary picnic, 
always remembering Jiot to allow the children 
to blow ill each other's faces. The blowing 
should begin with long puffs which need the 
lungs to be filled deeply, and end with gentle 
ones when the fire is nearly red. 

Quiet, deep breathing can be practised by 
stooping to pjcJc an ijnaginary bmich of Howots, 
raising oneself and drawing in the scent of each 
one after pickuig, filling the lungs with quiet 
deJight, The stooping, in this and the fire-blow¬ 
ing exercise, is to provide relaxation of the upper 
chest muscles. 

TJie gentle drawing in, holding, and then 
sending out of breath can be practised later 
when the imaginative idea is established, to 
the teacher's counting of 3, 4, or 5, as the case 
may be— 

Breathe in—counting 3. 

Hold breath—counting 3, 

Send out breath—counting 3, and so on, 

Vigorous breathing can be practised by means 
of imitating the buzi^ of an imaginary airplane, 
coming from a distance, passing straight over 
the heads of the class, and then passing away. 
Many other exercises will suggest themselves to 
the teacher, such as the short "s—s" often 

repeated, or the long "s-s" of wind 

whistling through the rigging, or the '"sh—^sh— 

sh" of little waves and tlie crescendo “sh- 

sh" of a huge roller. The main thing to aim at 
is freedom in the upper chest muscles, and vig¬ 
orous play of the lungs. In the case of the read¬ 
ing or speaking of a quick passage the children 
will often liave to take breatiL amply and speed¬ 
ily, so there should be practice in a ''surprise '* 
breath: i.e. let the class imagine some one 
suddenly come into a room whom they had not 
expected—then through nose but with lips 
wide apart they will take in a sudden breath, 
hold it while the teacher counts 4, 6, or even 8, 
and then let it go in a sigh of pleasure. For 
short intake and output they can practise a 
little sniff tlirough the nose as if smelling gas in a 
room, and then the quick sending out that 
naturally follows. 

There will probably be many in the class with 
adenoid trouble. For these the exercises with 
quick indrawing of the breath through the nose, 


with lips held lightly but firmly together, will 
be best. 

Generally speakbig, however, when the class 
comes to the exercise where 3 or 4 or 5 is counted 
for intake, the same number for holding and the 
same for output, practice should be given m— 

[a) Taking in breath through nose with lips 

shut 

(h) Taking in breath through nose with lips 
and teeth apart. 

(c) Taking in breath through the mouth. 

In the last case, to avoid possible taking in 
of raw or not perfectly good air over the open 
throat, tlie tip of tlic tongue should be raised 
and set lightly against the upper teeth ridge, 
This will act as a protective. As every exercise 
throughout tlic speccli training work is in some 
way or another a breathing exercise, what we 
want to do in this preliminary work is to estab¬ 
lish deep, rhythmic breathing which the cliild 
can use quickly and freely at the natural pauses 
in liis reading and speaking without any tight¬ 
ening of upper chest, throat, or jaw muscles. 
Hence, exercises which suggest case and relaxa¬ 
tion arc essential. 

2. Vowels 

"By tlieir vowels shall yc know them.'' This 
paraphrase of a well-known saying is only too 
true^ and we teachers have realized for some 
time that many gifted boys and girls from our 
Primary Schools iiave passed from us at 11 by 
means of scholarship, and have gained a great 
deal of book education, only to find that if, when 
they get out into the world, Uicii* vowds l/ctnay 
them, the very doors they most deserve to enter 
arc often shut to them. We cannot consider 
that our cliildren arc educated if wc have Jint 
helped them in this matter. 

To begin with, the teacher must be able herself 
to make correct soimds, because the class will 
learn as muck from hearing as frenn the other 
two senses of touch and stglit, Every child 
should be provided witli a tiny mirror (about the 
size of the palm of his huiul), lor <il)Servation of 
vuwcl sounds, iiiich mirrors cajt be procured for 
id. each- Several widl-kimwii soap and scent 
firms send us many as 50 at a time if asked, for 
advcrtiscinejit purjx>ses. If tla-rc is any chance 
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of hands being washed before speecli exercises, 
the cliikl can also feci the vowel positions by 
putting the foreliiigcT into the mouth, and if he 
is cojistaiitly having practice in listening to the 
teacher’s sounds, his own and those of his 
companions, bis bearing will help bis sight and 
touch, and he will more quickly gain some know¬ 
ledge q[ correct vowel sounds, 

We must help the class to realize that diffei- 
ences in vowel sounds are produced by the 
[)( 3 sitions taken up by the lips and the tongue. 
Tlieso speech organs make the breath into 
different shapes, as it comes into the month from 
tliD lungs. If, lor instance, the children practise 
going from (vveep) to oo (cool) they will hud 
that the difference coincs from the fact that ec 
is made with the lips “spread," and oo with the 
lips firmly rounded; that further, in ec tire front 
of the tongue is raised toward the front of the 
hard palate, while in oo it is the back of the 
tongue which is raised toward tlic soft palate. 
Tlic children will find out something else. If 
they are to make good clear vowels the tip ol 
the tongue must in all their vowel practice be 
against some part of the lower teeth or teeth 
ridge. Now they have learned several valuable 
facts concerning the speech organs that sliapc 
the vowels, that some vowels arc made with the 
front oi the tongue, and that some have rounded 
while others have unrounded, or “spread," Ups. 

Pure Vowels 

It is well to let the child practise, if possible, 
by aid of the forefinger, and then by aid of the 
mirror, the three “back” vowels— 

00 (cool), aw (call), ah (calm). 

We can help him to realize that while in oo 
the back of the tongue should be raised as high 
as possible without making audible friction, and 
the tip is so low as to be dipped right down 
behind the bottom of the lower teeth ridge, 
in aw the back of his tongue has come down 
about two-thirds of the way, while the tip has 
come farther up against the teeth ridge to corre- 
spoad. In ah be is dropping bis tongue at tbc 
back as far as it will go down, thougli he must 
take care to keep the tip against the lower teeth, 
and not to pull back hla tongue at the root. 


The sound of ah, that is to say, is like a yawn. 
He has not, moreover, said these sounds prop- 
crly because, using liis forefinger, he could not 
round his lips. Now looking in the mirror he 
can see that oo has a tiny rounding just big 
enough to put his little finger into, the Ups being 
set forward in a pout as soon as the little huger 
is taken out. The aw has a longer shape from 
top to bottom of the lips, with the corners 
drawn firmly forward, so that he can almost get 
three fingers in vertically, and the ah is just 
easily rounded, in such a way that two fingers 
can go in vertically. 

Now let him try the sound made by the raising 
of the centre of the tongue about two-thivds o( 
the way toward the top, with just a slight raund- 
iiig of the lips. The sound which we must write 
is ey, because we are not here using Plionctic 
symbols. This is the sound in “birth" and 
"worth" and “pearl" and "furlong.” Now he 
can go back to ee, the first sound wliich he prac¬ 
tised, and he will realize that, wherever the 
body of the tongue may have bcen^ the tip bos 
been always against the lower teeth or teeth 
ridge. 

Before he goes on a further voyage of dis¬ 
covery, he should have some exercises on these 
sounds which are here set down. He should 
repeat each sound several times, imd then sus¬ 
tain it to a count of 5, then use it in a series of 
words where it occurs, then help in forming a 
phrase or sentence containing several words witli 
the particular sound lie is practising. He must 
hold the tongue and lip positioji perfectly steady 
during the souiidj because that is the difference 
between the pure vowel and the diphthong; 
namely, in the former, the speech organs kecj) 
the same position during the making of the 
sound; while in the diphthong the tongue starts 
in one position and moves toward another. It 
is this failure to keep the speech organs steady, 
involving a tendency to diphthongize so many 
of what ought to be pure vowels, that is so 
serious a matter in the speech of our school 
children, The exercise on vowels is as follows— 

00 — 00 — 00 — 00 — 00 
then 

00---— 

(prolonged while counting 5) 
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then with consonants in front, 
thus 

coo — coo — coo — coo — coo 
then 

cool, gloomy, pool, 

then a. sentence to be made up by the class using 
these words— 

^'Come to the cool and gloomy pool/’ 

This must be an exercise also in sustained 
breathing. The class should breathe in quietly 
and amply, as they have been taught, before 
beginning the sentence. Breath should be taken 
through the nose, but with the lips so easily 
parted that it merely seems as if the breathers 
were tliiiiking quietly. Then the breath should 
be spaced out to reach to the end of the phrase 
wth some left over, because one of the first 
things we have to learn when we practise speak¬ 
ing is to have enougli breath to sound the last 
word full and clear with all its vowels and con¬ 
sonants, in tlie very front of the iuouth at the 
edge of the lips. Our words should give us the 
feeling that they are dancing outside our lips, 
when we make them. 

Similar exercises should be given with the 
other vowel sounds, and the children should be 
encouraged to give their suggestions for the 
words to be used and the sentences to be made 
from them, 

It will be found advisable to teach at each 
lesson a vowel and consonant or a vowel and 
two consonants, and then to join both in. the 
exercises. 

The pure vowels— 

00 (look) 0 (lock) a (luck) d (laclc) 

^ (Let) t (lick) 

have been often called short sounds, just as the 
preceding ones which we have been studying 
have been called ‘Tong.” As a matter of fact, 
we can lengthen the so-called "'short” sounds 
until we make them the same in duration as 
the long, so in essence they are not sliortcr than 
the others such as ee and oo. They sound so to 
US because they occur in positions in our words 
where their sound is not sustained. The short 
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mark is placed above each to make the differ¬ 
ence dear between 00 (cool) and 00 (look), etc., 
but we should help the children to hold the 
sounds just sufficiently to get the practice in 
keeping the speech organs steady while the 
stream of breath is passing through—■ 

00 (look, full, broom). 

If it is possible for' the children to feel with the 
forefinger just what is happening 'with the hack 
of the tongue, they will realize that in souuduig 
06 they have brought the tongue a very little 
way down from 00 (cool), that tiic sound is made 
a little more forward than the 00 sound, \vhilc the 
Ups arc relaxed slightly from tlic very dose pout 
we used for 00. 

The next sound— 

d (lock, spot, plod) 

is easier to feel than to see. Tt slum Id be prac¬ 
tised about midway between aw and ah, with 
the lips slightly relaxed from the atu rounded 
position, but not a.s rdaxed as aJi. Sucli a 
phrase as— 

"'A hot spot in the grass plot” 
gives good practice in the sound. 

u (luck). 

If wo first drop the back of tiie tongue as far as 
possible for that yawning ah and then raise it 
a little, we shall get d (lock); if wo raise it just 
about that distance and then send it forward 
just a little, we will get u. It is really easier to 
go from li to ah, because then we more readily 
feel with the finger the drop dowuv^arcl and 
backward of the tongue. The Ups in it are con¬ 
siderably more rounded than in ah, and it is 
that rounding we must sec to. 

d (lack, hat-stand). 

This sound aad the two which follow it in the 
list arc easier to practise because, being made as 
they arc with tlic front of the toiigiic, we can sec 
them so much better. Tn d the tip of the tongue 
is. as usual, kept against the inner edge of the 
lower teeth, only now it is held there so high 
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that i( we look in the mirror we shall see that 
the front edges bulge forward slightly over the 
lower tectli. We can best realize the position 
of df if we think of it as we would of a cachou 
or 3L threepenny bit placed on the extreme tip 
of the tongue. Here is an amusing phrase for 
the practice of d— 

glad batch of lads catching crabs."' 
d (let, red, tent). 

If we look in the mirror wc see that the tongue 
is slightly raised from the position of d and the 
jaw moves upward, It is a good exercise to 
lay the first joint of the forefinger on the extreme 
front of the tongue, first practise the d position, 
then feel the tongue rise under the forefinger 
and push it slightly forward when d is said, and 
realize the little hump so made. 

f (lick, still, wind, pitch). 

Tliis sound Is better first practised from the 
ee downward, rather than from the d upward- 
It we test it with the iorchnget we shall find that 
the tongue moves very slightly down and back 
from the ee position, If we go from dio d and 
then to f, and finally to eet we shall find tlic [rout 
of the tongue raising itself by slight degrees at 
each point until at ee it is as high as it can go 
without making friction. 

The pupils should practise lowering i from ee, 
and then raising it from d, to feel the slight 
backward movement eacli time. Sentence for 
practice— 

'Tick a slim twig on the windy hill."' 

These sounds made with the front of the 
tongue are unrounded, but when we say this 
we do not mean that the lips arc to be flattened 
back. Their corners should never be drawn, back 
beyond the position which they have when the 
mouth is at rest. 

Diphthongs 

Ay (make), i (mite), o (mote), oi (coil), ow 
(cowl). 

Ay (d-t). In making this diphthong the tongue 


glides from d (let) to i (lick), but as the general 
tendency with our children is to fail to raise the 
tongue high enough for the second element, it 
is wise to teach them to send the tongue smartly 
up from d to the ee position. Let them practise 
the word '^mate" as if it were mS-eet, though 
it is not advisable ever to mite this on the 
board in case of harming the spelling sense. 

Words; maintain, waylay, brain-wave. 

Practise— 

"The shape of the sails as they waved in the 
bay I" 

I (af), We have used this printed a for the 
starting point of the diphthong /, because it is 
not ail English sound. If the children make 
the sound of d (lack) and then with the fore- 
finger press the front of the tongue just behind 
the tip, as far down as they can, they will get 
the sound a which the French use in gyas— 
that is practically what we want, Let them go 
from that quickly and neatly to t, and then 
practise doing this in the word (mite). 

Words: night-lights, sky-signs. 

Practise— 

"While the bright sun is shining in the skies." 

0 (o-S 3 ). The starting point of this diphthong 
is about midway between oo (cool) and aw (cEill)i 
that is to say, that the back of the tongue drops 
straight downward very slightly from oo. The 
tongue tlien moves slightly forward and upward 
toward do (look), for the second element, 

The children will be greatly helped by looking 
carefully at the lip position. The lips for the 
first element are rounded in such a way as to 
give just enough room to insert the tliumb. 
They should hold this position steady for a 
second, lift out the thumb, and, as they do so, 
push the lips quickly forward and narrow the 
rounding to make 06. In this way practise 
?no-ddl (mote). 

Words: stone-cold, broken, grope. 

Practise— 

"Broken stones for the old road by the 

moat." 
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Oi {aw-l)- The starting position is from aw 
(call), and the position toward which the tongue 
moves is I (lick); though it is better here as in 
the other diphthongs containing i for the second 
elcmeiif to aim at ee rather than t, and so get 
a more vigorous movement. In this way practise 
caw-eel (coil). 

Words: Voicej coin, spoil. 

Practise— 

"The noisy voice of the spoiled boy." 

Otv (rt/t-oo). The fimt element here is the ah 
sound ill father, and the second the 00 (look), 
but as oLir children tend to use the front of the 
tongue for the first element we must get them 
to practise pushing down the back of the tongue 
and getting that yawning sound of ah for the 
first element, and then going smartly up to 
00 so that they are moving from lowest-back to 
liighcst-back position. 

Practise cah-dol (cowl), and never allow 
ci-ool or cd-ooL 

Words; round, mouth, howl, 

Practise— 

"Round about the house they prowled," 

Teachers will notice the injunction in connect 
tion with every diphthong to the effect that the 
children must always move the tongue quickly 
and neatly to the second element. If they do 
this they will avoid the drawling which is sucli 
a prevalent fonn of ugly speech. 

3 . Consonants 

Our pupils will be interested to discover for 
themselves the difference between vowels and 
consonants. If we ask them to say ah (father) 
then final p (lip), or final / (stuff), they will soon 
realize, with a little help from the teacher, that 
the breath flows, without obstruction^ in the 
vowel, but that it is more or less obstructed in 
the cojisonants—more, that is to say, in p and 
less in /. In ^ the breath is stopped altogether 
for a fraction of time by the closing of the lips, 
and then suddenly released, when it comes out 
in an explosion—alienee the name Plosive which 
we give to p and t and k and g. 

In / tlie brcatli is not ejitircly lield back as 


the lips hold back p, but the upper tcetli and 
lower lip arc so near to each other that the 
breath has difficulty in getting through, so it 
rubs through making friction as it passes— 
hence the name "Fricative" wliich wc give to / 
and y, s and z, sh and zh, Ih and Ih (voiced), 
r and 7 ^. 

There arc some sounds where the brcatli is 
held back, sometimes by tlic lips, and sometimes 
by the meeting of other speech organs of which 
we shall talk later, and yet tliesc sounds do not 
pop out with an explosion when we release the 
speech orgai\s from eacli other. They make a 
lovely resonant sound because, though wc close 
the mouth-chamber, the sound goes singing on 
through the nose. Such sounds, then, as m, 
n, and ng we call "Nasals,” and they arc among 
the most musical in the language. 

L, however, is the most beautiful of all our 
consonants, because tJiere is liardly any stop¬ 
page of the sound. If the children make it 
carefully, forefinger ready for discovery and 
mirror in hand, they will find that they are just 
lifting the tip of tlic tongue to the top of the 
upper teeth ridge, holding it tlicrc while the 
sound is made, and that the sides of the tongue 
are quite free, Because the air comes freely over 
the sides of the tongue wc call this lovely sovmd 
a "Lateral." 

W and y (in initial positions) we call the 
"semi-vowels." In w the lips are rounded and 
puslicd forward and tlie tongue takes the posi¬ 
tion 00 (cool). In y the front of the tongue is 
raised to the hard palate, and tlieii is quickly 
brought doivii to make the following vowel- 

The older classes will enjoy learning the names 
set down here, together with the reasons why 
we use them, but with the younger children it 
will be enough to ask which are the "slops" 
(the sounds where the breath is stopped alto¬ 
gether), and wbicli arc the "run-on" sounds (the 
sounds where the breath "runs on," sometimes 
with difficulty and sometimes without). 

They will soon find that the stops " arc— 

p, h. I, d, k, g. 

and that the “run-oii" sounds coini)rise the rest 
except w and y, wJiicJi tliey can call "hiilf- 
vowels” because they are like vowels but made 
more tightly. 
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Now every one must find out why the teacher 
writes these sounds in pairs on the board— 
p, b. /, il k, g. 
and 

f, V, s, z, sh, zh. th, th (voiced). 

Ch and j represent Ish and dzh, and should 
be practised as such. 

The word **voiced” after the second /// will 
probably help the older ones to tell us. The 
tcaclicr asks how it is that these pairs are 
almost exactly alike in sound, and yet there is 
a diftcrcncc. WJiat is it? "'Feel the throat 
while yon say each pair and tell me." , . . 

" Yes I" she says," the first oi each pair is made 
with breath only, and the second is made with 
voice in it." 

Now here are some sounds that are not in 
pairs. They are— 

r,ft. 

m, n, ng. 

1. w, y. 

The children will find most interesting things— 
that though in England we give a "rub" to the 
r, it sometimes has voice (as in red roses), and 
sometimes has not (as in trice and try), that in, 
n, ng, and / all have voice, and so, of course, 
have la and y. 

The most interesting part of all, however, is 
to come. We pick up our mirrors and begin to 
find out what the different speech organs are 
which hold back the breath in our consonants. 
We know that in p and h it is the lips^ being 
firmly pressed together, which make the stop¬ 
page, and, looking into the ixurrox, feeling with 
the forefinger, and, last but not least, thinking 
about what is happening inside our mouths, 
we shall soon have answers to the effect that 
/ and d are made by the tip of the tongue being 
lifted to the upper teeth ridge, while the sides 
are lifted to within the sides of upper teeth, 
and that k and g are made by the contact of 
the back of the tongue with the soft palate, the 
tip being kept firmly against the inner edge of 
the lower teeth. F and v they have examined 
—s and z have the blade of the tongue set 
firmly toward the upper teeth ridge, the sides 
of the tongue lifted and held against the 


upper teeth, the breath coming over a tiny pas¬ 
sage in the middle of the tongue, Sh and zh 
arc very similar, but the lips are rounded and 
the narrowing of the breath passage is made 
farther back by raising the front of the tongue 
toward the hard palate. Th and ih (voiced) are 
made by putting the tongue very slightly for¬ 
ward between the teeth and holding it in that 
position while blowing breath through. If the 
children practise ni, n, and ng, holding the nose, 
or imitating a bad cold in the head, they will 
find tliat m is just b with the sound sent through 
the nose instead of the month, that n is simply 
a nasalized d, and ng a nasalized g, the mouth 
chamber being in every case closed at some 
point while the sound is sent through the nose. 

Final plosives are, as a rule, very feebly said, 
and they need hard practice. They must be 
heard if we arc to make our words intelligible, 
but thoy must not be overdone in such a way 
as to give the effect of a vowel sound added, 
tUus^"pecpuh" for "peep," "churchuh" for 
"church." A good exercise is that of testing the 
explosion of breath against the forefinger, held 
about 2 inches from the lips. Speak in this way, 
four times each— 

rip — rib 
lit — lid 
lack— lag. 

In the case of "rip," "lit," and "lack" there 
will be a clefiuite puff of breath felt upon the 
forefinger, while in "rib," "lid," and "lag" 
there will be little more than a sensation unless 
we bring the forefinger close up to the lips. Then, 
indeed, we shall find a little but distinct pufl, 
for there is no such thing as a fully voiced 
plosive in our language—they all finish with a 
tiny breath. 

Follow such practice with an exercise such 
as— 

pape, peep, pipe, pope, poop, 
babe, beeb, bibe, bobe, boob. 

and so on. 

Follow this up \vith— 

ape, ecp, ipc, ope, oop. 
abe, ceb, ibo, obc, oob. 
ate, cct, ite, ote, oot. 
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Then invite the class to put in the initial posi¬ 
tion any consonants they may choose with 
which to make words, thus— 

tape, weep, tripe, mope, loop. 

It is much more amusing, and more useful 
also for speed with accuracy, if they practise 
these exercises with a rhythm, thus— 

pape, peep, pipe, 
pape, peep, pipe, 
pape, peep, pipe, pope, poop. 

The exercises should be cri.sply and smartly 
spoken, and given perfect rhythm. All plosives 
must be spoken with firm contact and neat, 
quick release. 

The teacher can devise all kinds of variations 
upon this exercise, and with the older children, 
where there is no danger of harming the spelling, 
she can give practice in nonsense words, using 
the "short" instead of the "long" vowels with 
the consonants, thus— 

smasts, smests, smists, smosts, smusts. 
thwacks, thweeks, thwicks, thwocks, thwiicks. 

The class enjoy immensely making up the 
most difficult combinations on these lines, and 
will show great ingenuity. 

With the Fricatives, one of the main difficul¬ 
ties lies in the feebleness with which the voiced 
sounds arc given. An excellent exercise, advised 
by Miss Ida W<ard in her Phonelics of English 
(Hcffer & Co.) is to go from / to v, from s to z, 
from sk to zh, and from th to ih (voiced), giving 
breathed sound and voiced sound alternately 
on the same stream of brcatli. With the younger 
children ih may be better to give a breath to 
each, and to frame the exercise thus— 

f.f./.f.f 

f.v ;f.v ;f,v. 

V, V, V, V, V. 

v.f: V, f: v,f. 
f -/• 

In the first and tliird lines every one must 
use a little puff of breath before each / and i», 
and ill the last line every one must take one 
long breath counting 5, but the two lines in 
between these can he varied as suggested. 

Wo can follow the plosive practice with the 


"lipping exercise,"* and the fricatives by 
exercises such as— 

Run wife for your life 1 
Run wives for your lives! 

Leaves on the graves of the Braves. 

Lists of the hosts at tlieir posts. 

Breaths from the heaths. 


Fricatives are excellent sounds to practise if 
we wish to induce vigorous and sustained breath 
force. Tire holding of them on and the powerful 
quick push of them in the foregoing exercises 
are very valuable, 

L is a beautiful sound very often marred in 
the speaking because the tij) of the tongue is 
dropped, and the contact fails to be made. 
This is owing to the fact that the body of the 
tongue has been dragged back. Hence we hear 
in I final or I before a consonant something like 
"hiiih’' for hill, and "mi-uhk” for milk. Separ¬ 
ating the elements of the word thus-hi-f, and 
mi.l.k—will do much to remedy this, after die 
children have felt and seen the tongue positioii 
o{ i_thcy must realize that I means tip oI 
tongue against’top of upper teeth ridge." Exer¬ 
cises for initial and then final I should be given 
Lucy Lester lost her lovely locket. 

A shelf of blue delf for myself, 

Gold in the old mould. 

Bluebells in dells, and rills on the hills. 


In the last three sentences the I sound should 
« held on for a fraction of time until it is defi- 
litely and correctly placed, The teacher can 
nakc from the first sentence a 1 etci 
ype of exercise, and the older diiUhcn 
;™uy »ioy uclrlne. Tterc sl.o, .1 b. t.. 
’ame number of syllables as in Lucy l.estcr, and 
t should be spoken thus— 

Lucy Lester lost her lovely locket. 

Her lovely locket Lucy Lester lost. 

If Lucy Lc.ster lost her lovely locket. 

Where's the lovely locket Lucy Lester los . 

teite »,in6 tht sound ot / in ‘'I' 
jthcr consonants can he brought into p «■ 

thus— 

Rory Rumpus rode a raw-boned nicer, e c. 

. speech Trai,u„s i» ‘Ke M.. by Marjorie (U.lh.n 
(Kvaiis Tiros.). 
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R is made by the turning up of the tongue tip 
to tovich the very front of the Iiard palate. It 
is a good thing for the children to practise trilling 
the r even though in English speech of to-day 
the trill lias fallen into disuse. 

A good cjcercise on trilling is to give several 
short trills, and then a long one, thus— 

r, r, r, r, r. 

r - Y (to 4 counts) 

Y- - r (to 5 counts) 


4. Resonance 

V/ith and hx and we come to our Nasal 
Rcsojiancc Exercises. 

Owing to bad habits of breathing, catarrh, and 
adenoid trouble, the nasal cavities may have 
been very little used for resonance by our pupils, 

We musti therefore, get the children to hum 
m, then n, tiicn ng, bringing the sound strongly 
down the nostrils and hlLing the nasal cavities 
with sound. In order to do this, teach them to 
a bridge of the firat two fingera of each 
hand by joining the tips together, and placing 
them lightly under the nostrils. They must be 
taught in their Immming exercise to drive the 
breath strongly down the nostrils, so that the 
hot stream is felt upon the fingers. 

Follow with exercises such as— 

minne, minne, miu 

(4 or 5 times repeated with a fresh breath to 
each plirase, and sung upon diflerent notes). 

Follow with— 

man, men, min, mon, mun, 
nam, nem, nim, nom, num. 
mang, ineng, ming, mong, mung, 
naiig, neng, niug, nong, uung. 

The younger children should take only three 
of the syllables in any line at a breath. They 
may develop the capacity, as they go on, to 
sound the five syllables in one breath, but it is 
better to work for fewer syllables and more 
sonority, Go on from these to words containing 
all the nasals, thus- 

meaning, mitiing, moaning, mooning. 


Then to exercises coiitainiiig many nasal sounds- 
The jingling and the tinkling 'j 
Tlic rhyming and the chiming > of the bells 
The moaning and the groaningj 
or 

The gong was ringing, clanging, and swinging, 
and the women and the men were singing. 

All these Nasal Resonance exercises should be 
sung or chanted on a variety of notes to give 
range of tone as well as resonance. The nasals 
in each case should be held on for a fraction of 
time to get full resonance from them, and later 
on spoken, but with the same holding on of all 
the nasal sounds. The children must be allowed 
to take breath very frequently, as the breath 
must be sent a long way if it is to travel from the 
lungs to the front of the nostrils. Also we must 
see to it that the neck and throat and jaw muscles 
are all perfectly loose and easy. It must be 
remembered that the negro gets his delightful 
humming done very often with a straw in his 
mouth and the whole of the face muscles relaxed 
and lazy. 

Oral Resonance 

The resonators in the neck and mouth are the 
back wall of the pharynx, the hard palate, the 
inner sides of the cheeks, and the bony frame¬ 
work of tlie teeth. 

We can get very little power from these 
resonators in the mouth chamber if the soft 
palate with its pendant uvula is allowed to 
droop toward the back of the tongue, partially 
blocking the entrance into the mouth chamber 
while oral sounds are being made. There is 
another cause for blockage of this kind. The 
tip of the tongue in careless speech is often so 
retracted that the body of the tongue is drawn 
back and humped up in the mouth, blocking 
the passage which should be clear for sound. 
Not only do we partially block the entrance into 
the mouth, but wc also neglect in this way the 
use of one of the best resonators wc possess— 
tlie back wall of the pharynx. Wc must give 
our pupils plenty of exercises by means of which 
they shall learn to raise and lower the soft ])alate 
vigorously, and at the same time control tlie 
tongue. 
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Let the children take a light breath through 
tlie nose, with the lips parted, then breathe out 
through the mouth shaping a big ah silenti3^ and 
lightly, keeping the tongue as flat as possible in 
the mouth, with the tip of the tongue against the 
inner edge of the lower teeth. Mirrors must be 
used for this exercise, because each must sec for 
himself, as he silently breathes ah, the uvula 
rise up high above the back of the tongue, with 
file arches clearly seen on either side of it. If 
we think of a yawn while we are breathing out 
tills ah we shall get the result we want, Be care- 
Jul when practising not to push out or push up 
the cJiin, as if this is done tlie throat muscles 
will tend to stiffen. 

Follow with an exercise for alternately 
lowering and raising the soft palate, seeing to 
it that each child watches for the rising of the 
soft palate at ah^ thus— 

ng^ah, ng-ah, ng^ah (many times repeated) 
then— 

ming-ah, meiig-ali, mung^ah. 

Now take breath lightly through nose, hold 
it, counting a silent 3, and drop the mouth wide 
open, trying to insert the first two knuckles into 
tlie mouth, keeping the tip of the tongue against 
the lower teeth, and thinking a yawn. Then 
speak a phrase such as— 

Father's class, 

Tall stalks, 

Wake baby I 
Old roads, 

Shining lights, 

using the wedge of tlie knuckles before each 
word. 

This exercise induces vigorous jaw and soft- 
palate movement. After a little, ask the class 
to make the movement without the knuckle 
wedgGj but thinking that the wedge is in. Use the 
remaining long vowels and diphthongs for other 
phrases of the same kind, then follow with 
longer phrases. 

5 . General Hints 

ExcYches for MohilUy of Lips, i, Spread liiw 
sideways (smiling position) as far as possible, 


then quickly move them to closely rounded 
shape as in 00: do this five times and tlion repeat 
the exercise itself five times, 

2. Push Ups forw'ard and draw them in 
quickly. Do this five times, and then repeat the 
exercise five times, 

3. Go from ah to aw and from aw to 00, and 
then proceed backward, beginning with 00, 
rounding mote or less according to the sounds. 
Do each set five times, and repeat each exercise 
five times. 

Exercises for Mmcles of Tongue, i. Point and 
spread the tongue nltenmlely. Do thi^ five 
times; repeat tlie exercise five times. 

2. Send tongue as far forward as possible, 
then draw it quickly back into moulh. Practise 
as in No. i. 

3. Raise right side and then left side of the 
tongue alternately as high as i)ossil)lc in mouth. 
Practise as in Nos. i and 2. 

Exercises for Nasal Twang and Adenoids. Use 
all exercises already given under Oral Reson¬ 
ance for vigorous use of soft palate. 

Weak or Lisped s and z, Weak sh or zb. 
I. Speak sentences in which s, sh, and z predom¬ 
inate with teeth cienciicd, strongly pushing the 
sounds so as to make them as intelligible as if 
teeth were open, 

2, Practise ts, /j, Is, /s, Is. Five times repeated, 

ish, Ish, ish, (sh, (sh. Five times repeated. 

Practise t before initial s, thus— 

tscarlct tsilk'" / scarlet silk. 

Practise Is prolonging s a great deal. 

Then practise (s iirolonging s, and only (hink- 
iug t while making its contact in the nioutli. 
The result is a very firm s. 

Weak or Non-existent or Mispiaced R. Wc 
must here induce the pupil to turn up tlie tongue 
tip and "rub" it against the teeth ridge. Miss 
Ida Ward suggests putting tlie knuckle of the 
forefinger under tlie front of the tongue and, 
while turning it upward, attempting to sound z 
—the resulting sound is jiractically the voiced 
fricative r. 

The Sound H. The children iu‘(*d to realize 
that when we breatliu a vowel instead of giving 
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it voice, a)ul then increase the breath force syllables and prolonging the distance between 

tremendously, we get k If, added to tins, they thus— 

hold a mirror in front of the mouth and see the ^ 

breath cover it, they will realize the breath force 

o[ li, Musical Tone. The children should constantly 

Thfl out in Words like Water, Bottle, etc. The hum their nasals and nasal sentences, lightly 
children can pronounce Hn initial positions and sing their vowels and vowel sentences, and 
also in the single syllabic//e, therefore practise firmly "lip" their consonant sentences if wc 
the syllables ler and tie and then separate the are to hear from them musical tone produced 
syllables of the words in question, singing tlie well forward, right at the edge of the lips. 

TABLE OF VOWELS 

PureVowels: 

00 (cool), aw (call), ah (calm), er (curl), ee (weep). 

PureVowels: "Short" 

M (look), d (lock), u (luck), (i (lack), e (let), I (lit). 

Diphthongs 

ay (make), i (mite), o (mote), oi (coil), oi& (cowl). 

TABLE OF CONSONANIS 
Plosives: p, b; t, d; k, g, 

Fricatives: f, v; s, z; sh, zh; th, th (voiced); r, h, 
iVflSfl/s.‘ m, n, ng. 

Lateral: I 
Semi'Vowels: w, y. 


Fic, 5 

Vowels and Consonants Tabulated 



THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 

" // j.? our ifnagbiaiion ihai cleanses the scales front onv eyes and awahens our senses to the nal things 
ihal snrroHud as. . . . Where there is 'no imaginuthm, there is c\iteU\, selfishness, denth. . . . 7o 
tveai a cluhi xvithoui Umgination is fo treat if itiiYAoir; loije /'—FVojji the Introdnctuni to An Anthology of 
Modern Poetry, by Roueut I.ynd (^[elliuoii). 


Introduction 

HE study of literature cannot and should 
I not be divorced from the study of English 
^ ill ali its aspecls. When we speak of 
"literature" we probably mean the study of 
prose, of poetry, and of drama and it is under 
these headings that it is most convenient to 
work. But the child's response to the writings of 
others must of necessity be bound up with his 
own attempts at speech and writing; liis use of 
words in poetry and dramatic work must be 
related to his own everyday use of words, 
Literature uses words, the common means of 
communication of us all, and it is useless to 
overlook the fact that the modern clhld lives 
in a world where words are thrown at him from 
all sides, from the radio set, from the clieap 
press, from the hoardings. In Englisli, as in all 
other subjects, it is a sound educational principle 
to work from the child's environment, to let 
him feel that lie is iii familiar surroundings, 
breathing a familiar air. Too often we divorce 
our teacfling from reality and we try to persuade 
the cliild to enter a world that is to him unreal 
and artificial. This is particularly true of 
English Uteratuie. We want the child to become 
acquainted with all that is true, noble, and good 
in our literature; we want him to develop a 
critical sense; we burn with a zeal to lift him 
on to a higlier plane of thought and living. 
This is all very admirable, but too often we 
find literature being taught by breathless, 
ecstatic fceacliers who are trying to force young 
children of ten or eleven to "appreciate" poems 
that may have a message and a beauty for Llic 
adult, but convey notliing but boredom and 
bewildonnenl to the child. Let us leinpor our 


idealism, then, and be c()iit(‘iU to work voiy 
slowly, very gradually, often basing our work 
on the child’s own interests but never losing 
sight of the fact that liLeralure is one of the 
keys to a new world of imagination and beauty. 

Poetry 

Rhythm. It is not always easy lu distinguish 
between prose and poetry, but one distinguishing 
feature of poetry is that it has a more obvious 
rhythm than prose. This rhythmical quality of 
poetry is one ^vc make use of in our teacliiiig 
from the earliest stages. There is, even in tl^' 
youngest children, an instinctive love of rhytlim 
and every Infant teacher develops this in her 
musical games, by her use of percussion bands, 
and in fact whenever bodily movement is used 
or whenever the traditional rhymes are sung or 
said, It is not lost sight of in the Junior School; 
for in the lower classes, the work is continued 
on the same lines as in the Infant classes. 
Later, in mime and dramatization, it is developed 
by more definite teaching. Tor example, in 
teaching a class of ten-year-olds lo mime a 
ballad, one would lay stress on Hynelironizing 
the natural rhyllim of the poem with the bodily 
movement wliich illustrates the action. 

Rhythm, then, is important tliioughout the life 
of a cljild asamoans of interpretation and expros- 
.sion, and no teacher who understands Us impoi t- 
aiicc would (leu5" to the cl did the chaiice.s rjlfei ed 
by poetry for cnji^ynuMit in these directions. 

Enjoying the Poetry Lesson 

Every student in trainirig sluiidd liave im¬ 
pressed upon him or Iut this fact— 

POin'RV IS FOR ENJOYMENT* 

Hrj 
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Fig. 6 


Wee Willie Wm/iie: a smj)le nanalive LnUahy 


Too oltcii one still sees the poetry lesson used 
lor the study of language^ with disastrous 
results; too often one meets people, old and 
youngs who dislike and distrust poetry because 
their ''poetry lessonsin school were dull, 
laborious exercises in dissection, ox because 
they were forced to "learn by heart" poems 
which meant nothing to them, Great harm has 
been done by unimaginative teachers who 
should never Jiavc been allowed to "teach" 
poetry. The well-known saying that "English 
cannot be taught; it can only be caught" is 
essentially true of poetry. It follows, then, 
that a teacher who essays to deal with poetry 
Nvlth children should have a real sense of beauty 
in words, a tme appreciation of form, rliythin, 
and alniosphcro, and a knowledge of the needs, 
limitations, and possibilities of the children 
before him. Huriiig llie time he is in front of 
the class lie is au interpreter rather than a 
teacher; his job is to deal with the poems in 
such a way that the children are attracted, 
stimulated, awakened. We ought to bear in 
mind that it is in the teacher's povyer to give to 
children a love for poetry that will strengthen 
and enrich their lives for ever. It is also within 
his power to destroy the natural response of a 
child to beauty in words and to make him 
suspicious of his own reactions to poetry. 

The Love of Poetry 

We have toudied on one ol the essential 


qualities of the teacher who takes poetry. He 
should love poetry, for only if this love and 
enthusiasm is passed on to the children will his 
teaching be real and effective. Can we, when we 
are adult, learn to enjoy poetry? This is au 
important question, for there are some teachers 
who must take English lessons, including 
poetry, and yet find themselves out of sympathy 
with what they read, unable to find pleasure 
in it, unable to overcome the feeling that most 
poetry is meaningless and might w^ell give way 
to prose, which says things in a straightforward 
and understandable way. The poet Mr. C, 
Day Lewis has written an excellent book for 
young people, Poetry for Yotf, which might well 
be read by all those who do not like or cannot 
see the need for poetry, Another modern 
writer, Mr. L. A. G, Strong, says, "The man or 
woman who is completely ignorant of poetry 
misses one of the greatest sources of strength 
and happiness to be found in the world." 
Surely then, it is worth while making some 
effort to enable us to find and grasp this 
power. 

But reading a book about poetry cannot be a 
substitute for reading poetry itself. Take a 
narrative poem such as '^Reynard the Fox” or 
”Right Royal” by Masefield, ”Thc Ilighway- 
men" by Alfred Koyes, or parts of Hiaivaiha” 
There are many excellent narrative poems with 
a strong heal or rliythm. Read the poem aloud, 
trying to sense the rhythm first of all. Do not 
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be satisfied with one reading. Take any part 
oI the poem and read it again and again, 
listening to yoinself, trying to feel the regular 
beat in the lines. It you like, do as we often 
let children do in class—bang the table in 
front of you as you read in order to emphasize 
the beat. Rliythm is the essential element in 
poetry. It must be felt like a live pulse in the 
lines you read. When you can feel the rhythm, 
you will have taken a big step on the road to 
liking aticl ''understanding" poetry. You will 
begin to get the "feel" of it, for we cannot talk 
of "understanding" poetry as we understand 
mathematics or history. Understanding poetry 
means the understanding of emotion and 
intellect: liead and heart together. Now look 
at a lyric poem. Read the familiar poem by 
one of our greatest modern poets, Mr. Waller 
de la Mare, which begins— 

The Scribe 

What lovely things 
Thy hand hath made: 

The smooih-plnmed bird 
In its emerald shade, 

The seed of gyass, 

The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs, and hastes on. 

It seems easy enough to write down in prose 
what the poet wants to say: " God has made so 
many lovely and wonderful things Liiat Time 
itself would not be long enough lo number 
them." Compare that with the poem. Try 
again to write out more fully what the writer is 
saying. However many times you try you will 
be defeated, What is said by a true poet cannot 
be said in any other way and it could not have 
been said by anyone else. Poetry is evocative; 
it stimulates imagination, it arouses emotions, 
it gives life to tliouglil. So we return to tjie 
start; to appreciate all that poetry is and can 
do, we must give the poet every chance to speak 
to ns. This means effort on our part—and not 
only offort but surrender: surrender In tim 
poet’s power to rouse, to stir, to teach. The 
effort and tlie surrender will not be in vaiiu 
Our lives will be immeasurably richer and our 


teaching will be given a power and authority 
we have not previously known. 

The Importance of Reading Aloud 

There are some lovers of poetry who have 
still to realize to the full their possibilities as 
teacliers of poetry. It is of vital importance 
that children should hear poetry read well, and 
this is an art that all teachers of English should 
strive to master, The training of teachers 
often includes nowadays .some practice in 
reading aloud, but there is vital need for 
refresher courses and for continual practice in 
tills difhcult art. ft is the first reading of a poem 
by the teacher which is all-important. The 
impression made on the children's minds by tlio 
reading should draw them towards the poem; 
too often it sets them against it, or (whicli ls 
equally harmful) leaves them indifferent. Thi.s 
is not the place to discuss iu detail the question 
of reading aloud, but a warning should be 
given against the over-dramatic rendering of 
poems. This can be avoided by allowing the 
poem to speak for itself. Study it carefully 
before it is read aloud. Try to gauge the 
emotional pitch or tone of the poem, to feel its 
mood and its rhythm, The essential thing is, 
of course, sincerity. 

Some help will come from listening to good 
reading of poetry. Sometimos there are good 
readers on the wireless, but we should, 1 think, 
be critical of the Heading we hear, even if the 
reader is eminent in liis own spliere. On the 
otlier liand, to Jislen to a great artist reading is 
an experience which cannot help hut illurniniite 
for ns the whole poem. Some lime ago, Sir 
Ralph Richardson read over tlie air the 
**J^nbaiyai of Omar KhayyitmT lie gave life to 
the poem, a life that woiiUl rc-cioatc the poem 
in the minds and hearts of many listeners. 

Children have a natural instinct /<jr the right 
in those matters. 

After the Reading 

When the j)OL‘in luis been reail, whal is the 
next sLeji? One could put [oiward a good rase 
foiTcavingit to make its own eilcci. irmnnheiing 
tJiat poetry is for enjoyment. ITat wise Jiian 
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and stinuilafclng writer, the late Sir Artl\iU’ 
Qinher^Couch, has some words hi his well- 
known book The Ari of Readhig, which every 
teacher onght to study. He quotes from 
Coleridge's '^xUicicnt Mariner '*— 

The moving moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

A nd a star or hvo beside. 

And he says, "T)o you really want to chat about 
IhiU'! Cannot you trust it? ” 


poem. When a poem such as De la Mare's 
''Arabia*' is read, no commeiiL would be asked 
for, and no useful purpose would be served by 
discussing the poem with children below the 
age of twelve. Tliis is one of the poems wc 
read for enjoyment only—^the enjoyment of the 
sheer beauty of the words and the enjoyment, 
mixed with awe, of the mystery and strangeness 
of the atmosphere. But suppose vve take this 
lively poem by Andrew Young-, 

A Windy Day 


He conUnv\cS“ 

The s/ars were dim, and thick Ihe nighl, 

The skennan's face by his lamp gleamed 
xchile ] 

From the sails ihe dew did drip— 

Till cfoiJi/) above the eastern bar 
The licrnid diooh, with one bright star 
Within the nether Up, 


Must you tell them that for the moon to hold 
a star aiiyivhcrc within her circumference is an 
astronomical impossibility? Very well, then, tell 
it, But tell it afterwards, and put it away 
quietly. For the qu ality of poetry is not strained. 
Let the vain soak; then use your hoc, and 
gently; and still trust Nature; by which, I 
again repeat to you, all spirit attracts all spirit 
as inevitably as all matter attracts all matter." 

"Cannot you trust it?*’ That is where I 
would take my stand, I would trust it—and I 
would trust the children. If there is to l^e any 
follDWMip «)n tlie poem, let it arise from the 
desire of the children themselves. As long as 
they have real questions to ask, let them be 
satisfied, but do not attempt to insist on 
discussion, whether it be of word, phrase,' 
meaning or form unless you feel that the class 
is with you and is anxious to go on. That 
warning having been given, it is only fair to say 
that there will generally be a desire to talk about 
the poem. Let the teacher guide the discussion 
ca^efu|[3^ avoiding qucslinius which have a 
direct personal appeal, siicli as, "Now, John, 
which verse (or Inic) did you like best?" John 
may ned liave sorted it out in his own mind yet, 
and if )ie lias, he may resent the attempt to 
niake him reveal Ins private llioughls on the 


This mud brings all dead things to life, 
Branches that task the air like udiips 
^ind dead leaves rolling in a hurry, 

Or peering in a rabbit's btiry 
Or trying to push down a tree; 

Gales that fly open in the i&ind 
A 7 id close again helmd, 

Ayid fields that are a flowing sea 
Aid make the caille loo/i like ships; 

Straws glistening and sti ff 
Lying on air as on a shelf 
And pond that leaps to leave itself; 

And feathers loo that rise and float, 

Each feather cJmtgecl into a bird, 

And line-hung sheets that crack and strain; 
Even ihe swhgrcened coat, 

Thai through so many winds has served. 
The scarecrow struggles to put on again. 



Here arc pic Lines that children will recognize 
and be eager to talk about, and a good deal of 
most useful work on the use of words, informal 
but stimulating, can bo accomplislicd. Child ion 
will J'calize that the ]mct is giving us jiew eyes, 
We sec the i)(md as ho .sees it—and liave wc 
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ever thougtit of the scarecrow before as being 
Jike a Juan putting on ]]is coat? Here are vivid 
and lively pictures in words; children will soon 
understand what poetry is if we read and 
discuss poems such as this one. So, some poems 
are for reading only, some are for reading and 
discussion—but no poem should be used in the 
Primary School as a basis lor written exercises 
in the use of words or for grammatical form. 

The Close of the Lesson 

In the Junior School, a good way to end a 
poetry period is to turji to sojne other form of 
expression, 

A narrative poem of ballad lends itself to 
miming or acting and although most of the 
ballads are more suitable for the Secondary 
School, tlicie are some wl^icli children will enjoy 
and which they will soon be able to turn into 
little plays. The form and rhythm of the ballad 
have an instant appeal to children, and having 
heard it read, they will wish to translate the 
thrill they have felt into action. 

A lyric poem can be iilustrated. The poem 
quoted, Windy Day/' for example, contains 
several pictures that can be readily recognized 
and translated into crayon or paint. 

By these means a child is helped to interpret 
wlial lie has heard and he is more able to absorb 
what he has felt to be exciting or beautiful. 

Learning Poetry 

The vexed question of whether children should 
be made Lo learn poetry and if so Avhat method 
is to be used, may very well be solved if the 
ideas we have been discussing are kept in mind. 
If the poetry lesson has always meant enjoyment 
they wU want to learn certain poems, or parts 
of poems, that appeal to them. 

It is worthwhile saying here that whenever 
there is a laclc of interest, apathy, or active 
dislike of poetry, the teacher must take the 
blame, Somewhere, somehow, in his treatment 
of the poetry or of the childieji, he lias failed. 
It may be, of course, that the poem is nut 
Suitable fm* the age of the children. Perhaps 
the reading has been poor, or it may be that the 
atmosphere of the class at that particular 


moment \vas not suitable for that particular 
poem—or for poetry at all. Whatever the 
reason, it is worthwhile considering carefully 
the reasons for failure, \Yhen the interest Iieis 
been aroused, as will normally happen, the 
poetry must be learnt by the children before it 
can become, as we hope it will, a real part of 
thejnselves. Let them make personal an Biolo¬ 
gies. Even the youngest children in the Junior 
School will enjoy writing out lines they love, 
illustrating them, perhaps decorating their 
books. Older children can certainly make and 
decorate books of j[)oetry and they will treasure 
for a long time tliese j)crsojial collections, If 
they write poems of their own, as they slioiilcl be 
encouraged to do, these might well he included 
in the an Biology, or a separate book of tlie^se 
might be made, Let the hooks be of ii good si^e, 
giving scope for llic child's own ideas of writing, 
arratigement, ilUistration, and clccoraLion. Do 
not say that the paper cannot be spared for 
such "frills,” or that there is no time in school 
for this type of activity. Art, poetry, liandwurk 
arc all inaiiifestattons of the creative spirit, 
and it may be that during these periods you 
will be helping to rejciisc that spirit in the cliild. 
Nothing in the school curriculum can be more 
important, 

Poems Suitable for Junior School 
Children 

Something should he said of the poems .suit¬ 
able for children below the age? of twelve, 
though it i.s iinpossilde to lay down any rules as 
to the poetry childnm will like. All wi* can 
is that on the whole childrtm of this nge group 
prefer poems which arc simple and direct in 
thought and musical in quality. It is better 
to avoid poems .specially written hu' children 
by adults who Jjavc Jin realization of a child’s 
thought processes or of his dUlike of artihcial 
sentiinent. Some good lyrics can he in eluded 
in the singlug lesson. Children instinctively 
enjoy the host, and while a class of tcii-year-okls 
will enjoy leniniug a smig sncli iis "lliiik! 
Harkl the lurk,” they will quite rightly regard 
it as a waste of time if they aic asked to cotmniL 
lo memory some ridiculous jingle set to a luiie 
which again has bii^n specially written fru tlieiu. 
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Narrative poems are usually very suitable for 
chiWreji ol Junior School agCj though poems of 
nature and lyric poems which capture or help 
to explain a mood, a thought, within the child’s 
experience should also bo included in those 
read- It should not be necessary to stress that 
at this stage all poems should have a strongly- 
marked rhythm and that the sou rids of the words 
should appeal as well as tlie sense. 

Choral Speech 

Some of the verse shuuld be suitable for choral 
speech. Many a cliild who has come to hate 
poctr>* because he had to ‘'come out in liont" 
to say Ills piece would have enjoyed taking his 
share in the choral speaking of the same poem. 
Again we come upon the all-important idea 
that there simiild be no drudgery. Tlie aim 
should be to delight and charm—not to improve 
or inform. 

Prose: The Need to Read Widely 

111 the Infant School the child is led to 
literature by way of tlie teacher's story-telling, 
helped by his own growing ability to read and 
talk about a simple tale. We can do no better 
than continue on these lines in tlie first year or 
two of the Primary Scliool. The teacher will 
do most of tlie reading, and even in the upper 
classes it is important that the teacher should 
read quite regularly. Not only should he set 
an example of how Lo read, but it sliould be 
rcaluccl that his reading enables the child to 
absorb and enjoy the story without bothoriug 
about the mechanical difliciiltics, Time should 
be given fur the children to read to themselves 
and tills means that in the school or class library 
there sliould be a wide selection of books 
suitable to tlieir ages and interests. The Primary 
School child sliould read as wdely and freely as 
l^ssible so that hi.s taste may be formed on a 
broad basis. What is important is that lie 
should read—that he should form the habit of 
reading, so that books are for him familiar 
sources of pleasure, consolation, and knowledge. 
We bear too often of children in Secondary 
Modern Schools who cannot read, who show no 
interest in books, The Primary School cannot 


avoid some blame for this state of affairs. 
Give the child access to a variety of books 
dealing with things that interest him; make 
sure the books are within his reading compass, 
well illustrated and attractive to handle in 
every way. Soon he will be eager to use siicli 
books, eager to show that he can read and that 
he can find out from books what he wants to 
know. The teachers are really the only people 
who know the difficulties, limitations, and 
possibilities of their pupils, and it would be 
helpful if more of tlicm were to try their hands 
at writing books for children. Too many 
practising teachers are ready to accept school 
books written by people outside the profession, 
who, liovvever successful tliey may be as authors, 
cannot be aware of the needs of those children 
who become and remain ''backward” because 
of their inability to cope with the books they 
use* The problem al the Secondary Modern 
School stage is being tackled, but much research 
is needed in reading ability of Primary School 
children. Do we, as teachers, realize how 
powerful is the key of reading to unlock for the 
child the doors which lead lo peace, beauty, and 
knowledge? 

Forming Taste^^ in Reading 

What type of reading should be offered to 
the child under the age of twelve? Just as in 
poetry there can be no rules laid clown as to 
what children will like or dislike, so in prose wc 
must not restrict the choice or range. Remem¬ 
ber, wc want them to read and it they read what 
seems to us to be rubbish, or if on the other hand 
we find them dipping into l)ooks of a more 
advanced kind, it would, I suggest, be unwise 
to interfere, If we consider the common 
problem of the reading of "comics,” we must 
agree first of all that most children pass through 
a phase when this type of reading matter is the 
staple literary diet. There is nothing particularly 
harmful in this, provided other and better books 
are put within the cbild's reach. The danger is 
that this easy and childish reading is continued 
into adolescence anti cvcji into manhood. IIow 
arc we to avoid this? And liow are we to make 
the literature lesson as exciting to the child as 
machinery is to the mechanic or music to the 
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musician? The answer lies in the enthusiasm 
oI the teacher, who can, by his own obvious 
enjoyment, in some mGastire transmit his own 
feelings to the class. Without this enthusiasm, 
w]]ich cannot be simulated, no real success in 
tlic literature period is possible, 

TJiere arc, however, ways in which tlie 
teacher can also give practical lielp. He can 
Jink up literature with tlie child’s own writing. 
Writing is a craft, and the craftmanship of 
literature can be better understood, even by 
young cliilclren, if they themselves have 
attempted autliomhip, To insist on correctness 
in grammar, punctuation, or spelling is to 
stifle at birth whatever there may be in tJie 
child of the creative approach to writing. We 
want him to be able to express himself in words 
that have power to stimulate, to excite, Let 
him write, then, and the more his power in 
writing grows, the more obvious it will be to 
him that order, exactness, and clarity are 
necessary. He will come to realize that what 
may be called the '*good manners” of writing 
are not without use. 

The Child's Environment 

Earlier on it was mentioned that the child’s 
environment should not be overlooked wlien the 
Ejiglisli syllabus was under consideration. In 
his daily life such things as the radio and the 
cinema play an increasingly important part. 
However much we may deplore the way in which 
tiieso inilncnces are used by the public, lio\rever 
much we may criticize the standards they set, 
we iuust remember that they are part of the 
environment of us all; they are influencing 
many of us day by day. How are we, as teacliers, 
to make use of and to adapt these influences? 
Eacli teacher will find his own solution to this 
problem, depending on the situation of his 
school and on the background of the children 
he teaches. The writing of radio stories and 
plays for imnginaty radio performances, dis¬ 
cussions of and visits to films that the teacher 
has selected, the comparison of a film with tlie 
book from which it has been taken— these are 
some of the more obvious ways in which even 
young children can be brought to apply certain 
tests to the familiar entertainment of every 


day. Literature is a living force: it is not 
something bound in books, a mystery to be 
enjoyed and practised by the few. It must, if 
the child is to feel its power, enter into his life 
as he lives it day by day. Literature deals with 
emotion expressed in words; so do the theatre, 
tlie racliOj tlie film, and the teacher of literature 
neglects at liis peril these modern forces. The 
problem is great; to state it is not to solve it, 
but merely to ensure that it is not overlooked, 

Drama and Teaching 

“The value of dramatic work has long been 
recognized,” This is a sentence from the 1931 
Report on llic Primary School, But even 
though as long ago as 1931 the value of such 
work had been recognized, it is doubtful if the 
dramatic instinct in children has yet been fully 
developed in our schools. It enters naturally 
into the everyday life of the young clillcl 
Much of liis life is lived in a world of make- 
believe, and, without in any way encouraging 
an "escapist” attitude, we lose a heaven-sent 
opportunity of furthering our educational aims 
if we neglect this desire for acting. To go, for 
example, into a classroom which has been 
transformed into a shop, to watch the small 
shopkeeper conducting his transactions in a 
serious and absorbed way wliilc his young lady 
customer, transformed into a life-like imitation 
of lier mother, buys the liouscliold goods witl) 
shrewd discrimination—this is to realize the 
j}ossibilities of tlie dramatic inetJiod in arith¬ 
metic. This is true education. To the chiLdien 
this is real life, and they leani with much less 
effort because their imaginations arc captured 
and their real selves arc released. In nearly 
every aspect of school life we may allow this 
desire for makc-beheve to find an outlet, with 
iiesults that will often surprise the experienced 
teacher. Drama is usually associated with the 
English period, but tlie dramatic method in 
activity work, in History, Geography, Religious 
Knowledge, and even, as we have seen, in 
Arithmetic, can give life and reality to our 
teaching. 

It has already been mentioned tliat an 
excellent method of following up a narrative 
poem is to dramatize it—or certain parts of it. 
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Till's can be (lone either by iiiinu' or by the tisc of 
worfis with actions. Ikllads lend Ihcinselves 
readily to acting, and children become very 
eager to take part in this type of work, 
Dramatic work is discussed more thoroughly 
in a separate section, and methods of bringing 
life and reality into such work are dealt with 
in the "Activity Methods in Teaching 
Literature,'' 


Conclusion 

One of the aims of education is surely to 
enrich life, to put the child into touch with 
sources of power, inspiration, and consolation. 

Tlic teacher of literature by the very nature 
of his work can do this, quickening the child's 
imagination and bringing life to the classroom- 
life more adiindantly. 




ACTIVITY MEITIODS IN I'EACHING LITERATURE 

■' gel ifiB maiki' in proper perspective when we remember (hat [irjcU are, lUcratiy, inakors or nia.kaci*i, 
to me tliR old Scots eqnivahnt. Not only in poetry, then, hut in liimtinre generally, t)j innihewatia’, 
science, geography, history, and all school acHvities, ihc pupil is h he a mokci, n cuohr. a doer. 
he 15 to have the joy o] discovery, of event ive activity ; he is to be satisfied with the travail of hU own soul” 

"I'Ve can all agree that, especially in the carty stages, formal instruction ought to occupy a place 
ordimte to the child*s own purposive Gkounijwokk cir JCnucAnnKAL TnKnKV 


T he above quotations give point to Ihe 
idea with which most teachers in Junior 
Schools will be familiar—that activity 
methods sliould be increasingly used in tlie 
teaching of young children. Wc know that our 
leaching is wasteful and inefficient if wc stick 
Loo closely to tile method of “chalk and talk,’' 
Children arc individuals; each one is at a 
different stage of development; each one needs 
individual attention. With large classes in the 
Junior School it is impossible for us to carry out 
freely the ideas and methods we know to be 
right, but we can at least break away from the 
system that condemned diildren to sil in¬ 
active lor long periods in uncomfortable desks. 
MJiat were these children doing? Sometimes 
they listened, more often llieir tlioiiglits wan¬ 
dered and they dreamed of a release and a 
happiness not to be found in school. Sometimes 
tliey read or wrote and occasionally tlicy were 
freed from their desks to “driir’ or to play. 
But they knew that the shades of the prison- 
house—the classroom—would close about llicni 
again after a brief period of fivndom. Those 
ieacliers of noNso-long-ago had failed to realize, 
the fimclaiuental fact tiiat children learn best 
when they arc themselves actively engaged in 
their own education. This idea is the (oiuidatioii 
of what wc now call “activity*' inctiiods, hut 
what might be more reasonably called common- 
sense methods. 

In her hook, Activity in the Primary Schmd 
{Basil Blackwell), Miss M. V. Daniels says: 
“These three words 'Expoiienco,* 'Experiment' 
and 'Activity' express Lhe character of Junior 
Scliool w'ork better tljan ajiy otluus, ajid it is 
Uirough these three channels that Junior 
children build up a lasting body of knowledge 
and flevelrq) powers (d rea.smiijigamlan inr[uinng 
attitude of mind which they wall never lose." 


Uqw can wc introduce activity jnetliods into 
LitevaUirc teaching? Seveial suggestions for 
giving iuLcre.st and reality to the work will be 
given, but it is well to iviueiiilier that vviiatever 
methods wc use, it is tlie pei.sinudity and the 
personal interests of the teac her wlurh will ho 
tlic greatest factors in l>ringing ahout that 
rjuickeiung of the imagination wliicli wo have 
agreed is to bo one of the main (mkIs of our 
teaching. 

How to Deal with a Story Jor 
Older Juniors 

When a book is being taken with tlic whole 
class, is it suflicient to read and discuss tlic 
slor}^? Tlicre are sure to bo words, i]ici(lL‘nt,‘T, 
descriptions which iiro outside the experience 
of the child, and there is danger that much 
enjoyiucnt and rniicli value may ]m losl. 
Suppose we am tiiking the alway.s-j^opulur 
treasure Island with a group (jf boys in the 
Uqj class of tlie Junior .Srhnol If llm cllihlren 
have copies W\{)y read part of llio sloiy Ukmu- 
sclves and part is read by tiui teacher. If tlu‘ 
class is not supplied witli (’opies tlR‘u flic 
leachcr reads cither Llje whole book or selectcil 
passages linked by liis own nanatiiui. It is 
obvious tliat tin? boys will not want to Itstvc the* 
book when the reading is over. OjjpoUunities 
for acting arc many and them is liUh* dillknlty 
in getting the ctiiklrea to select scenes for 
dramatization. of the dialogue can hi' 

taken direct from tlm text and useful work in 
l)lay-writiiig can be found in ntteinpth to invi^it 
additional dialogue wlnae it is ni'eileil. 

But before dramutbiitinii lakes \)!acr. it 
might h) advisalde to let llie class illuslKile any 
parts of t)jt‘ sloiy that appeal to tluan. Tlie 
teacher will In* kepi hiisv helping them to puwie 
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details of costume, reconstructing a scene, 
providing material for Jiistorical detail, and in 
general filling in the background to the story. 
The finished illustrations might be put together 
to form a frieze of tho story, or they can be used 
for individual books the boys may make. 

Some boys will be eager to make models and 
ill this particular book there is a wealth of 
material How much real enjoyment there 
would be and how greatly the value of the 
leatUng would be enhanced I If, for example, a 
boy has been one of a group which makes the 
good ship it he helps to recon¬ 

struct the fight at the stockade, and if he has 
studied and discussed a large model of the whole 
island, there can be no doubt that Treasure 
Islaml Will be to him, not only a book, but an 
experience. 

A warning must be given against carrying on 
these activities for too long a period with one 
book. The teacher must be scnsUivfe to the 
atmosphere of the class and it is his job to 
realize when the children arc becoming bored. 
When this happens it is time to change over to 
another book or a iresh topic. Young children 
will work intensively at clraAving, acting, modcl- 
inaking for short periods, but they are apt to 
become tired of an idea fairly quickly, 


Making a Book 

An alternative follow-up to the reading might 
be the making of a book by the children them¬ 
selves. Here is a suggested method— 

1. The teacher shows to the class a large map 
of an imaginary island which he has made 
himself. Discussion follows on the purpose of 
the map, what features it should show, what 
ceTturn symbols mean, and so on. 

2 . The children draw their own maps, being 
encouraged to invent names, to introduce 
individual features, and to make their maps as 
exciting and as well-produced as possible. 

3. The map being finished, tlic story is now 
written. There should be absolute freedom for 
the child. No fear of retribution because of 
bad spelling, handwriting, or grammar should 
liold back the author from giving his best to the 
story, 1[ the approach has been right there 
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will be a strong desire from every member ol 
the class to produce a good result. 

4. Illustration at appropriate places in the 
story should be encouraged, and here again 
there should be no insistence on a high technical 
standard. 

5. The map, the text, and the pictures being 
finished, the final step is to bind the book, 
giving it a title and a suitable decorated cover, 

The resiills in one group will vary enormously, 
but each child will feel that a real job has been 
done and there will be a sense of achievement 
and a pride in the work that will be of particular 
value to the rather more backward ones. 

Give plenty of latitude with regard to time. 
One child may perhaps write a page or two and 
will quickly tire, while another will be prepared 
to spend several periods on the work. While the 
interest remains the work has value, but to 
carry on too long is to invite failure. On the 
other hand, however long or short the book may 
be it is wise to insist that it should be finished. 
There is no value in a task half done and we 
must beware in all this work of condoning a 
careless or slipshod attitude. Whether it be 
acting, craftsmanship, or anything else, we 
must make the children realize the need for a 
discipline which is imposed by tlie work itself, 
If it is worth doing, it is worth doing as well as 
possible. So wc reach one of tho main advan tages 
of activity work in school—the gradual realiza¬ 
tion by the child of the need for self-discipline, 
He himself is responsible for the final success or 
failure of the task in hand; he caunol shelve 
the responsibility or blame any one else, This 
has nothing to do with the excellence of the 
final result: all we ask is that a child shall have 
put into his work the very best of which he is 
capable. We do not ex|3cct from every child a 
high level ol technical excellence, for even in 
one age group standards vary very much. 
Summing up, we must look lor two things— 

1. The job must be finished, 

2, The work must be the best of wliicli that 
particular child is capable. 

A Story for Younger Juniors 

Ill the lower classes Uic same activity mcLliocls 
may be used and the book that is being read 
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to Hic class may be tlie centre of miicli oi the 
work. Let us imagine that Veter Pan is the 
book the class are interesfecl in. For seven- to 
eight-ycar^okls the reading should be divided 
upj so that each section may be dramatized or 
“'played at" before the next part is read. 
Acting will be the basis of the activities, but 
"dressing-up" and the making of properties 
will give scope for a good deal of ingenuity and 
inventivenesss on the part of class and teacher. 
Boys could concentrate on the making of the 
Wondy House, while the girls were responsible 
for tlic furnishing, the curtains, etc. This would 
give a natural inlroducLion for the girls to 
needlework. In practice, llie house >rouM be 
the centre of a great deal of happy activity. 
There is nothing new in this. Many Infant 
Schools liave made Wendy Houses and employed 
the methods suggested here. What is impoilanl 
from the point ol view of the Junior School 
tcaclicr is that in the first year the same methods 
should be adapted for Junior chilclreji, tliougli 
the activities arc more co-ordinated, more con¬ 
trolled, and lead to a more definite result. TJie 
change from the freedom of the Infant School 
to the more ordered activity of the Junior 
School ought to be carried out with a minimum 
of disturbance in atmosphere and method. 
Abrupt and apparejitly ineaningless altcratiojis 
ill the curriculum and the ordering of the day's 
u^ork can result in unhappiness for llie child, 
with the inevitable retardation which accom¬ 
panies it. Carrying out siicli a project as we 
liave discussed, based on a book being read to 
the class, will make the children feel at liomc. 
They will learn, without shock or distaste, 
that work can be fun; at the same time they 
are obtaining increased command of skills 
whicli are necessary for future knowledge. 

If there seems to be a good deal of noise in the 
classroom there is no need to ’worry. Houses 
cannot bo built in silence, and no real 
workman would remain seated in a desk all 
clay 1 The activity should, of course, be ordered 
and purposeful and it will be if the teadier 
has planned and prepared the work with 
furesiglit and care. It migfit !)c liclpful if we 
were to treat in a little more detail the mcLhocl 
of dealing with a story in the first class of the 
Junior School. As an example we will take one 


of the "Sam Pig" stories by Alison Utticy, 
This one, "Sam Pig and the Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man," is taken from Chapter III of the book 
Sam Pig and Sally. 

First, read the story to the children and let 
them jjiake any comments they like oJ^ it, 
Next go on to dramatization. The story might 
be split up as follows— 

Scene J, Sam is sitting on a wall and drawing 
the tilings and people tlial pass along the road. 
Entrance of the Hurdy-Gurdy ]\ran and con¬ 
versation between them. 

Scene 11 . Sam and the H.G. Man come to 
the Big House and go into t!]e kitchen. Con¬ 
versation with Cook. 

Scene III. H.G. Man goes along the road 
playing the Hurdy Gurdy and Sam goes with 
him, collecting money from passers-by in a tin. 
Most of them turn away, but one or two put in 
money. Conversation betwcon Farmer and 
Sam and the PI.G. Man, Sam leaves his fnetid 
a'jlecp and takes the Hurdy Gurdy, 

Scene IV. Sam at lionie. Coiivoisatioii 
between the Pigs and Brock the Badger, 
Brock puts new tunes in the Hurdy Gurdy. 

Scene K, Sam returns to the barn and gives 
back the Hurdy Gurdy to the owner, who is 
surprised and delighted when he hears it 
play. 

Scene VI. Man plays the Hurdy Gurdy 
while Sam and otiicr children dance to the 
music. 

Noie^. The Hurdy Gurdy can be a portable 
giamophoiie. The actor could cither pretend 
to turn the liandlc of the actual gramoplione or 
the tune could be played out of sight while the 
actor used a sj)ccially made one. Do not 
attempt to imitate the Irish brogue of the Cook. 
In Scene III there is an oppoi tiniity to use 
several children as jiassers-by. The new fiines 
in Scene V would be indicated by a fresh record 
—very lively and gay. 

This is a bare outline of what can he a very 
jolly little piece of dramatization. Tlie teacher 
will sec in llic story ol)vioii5 possibilities for 
activities. Ihji' example, in the first scone where 
Sam in writing down all the things and the 
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people? tUat pass along the roail, he is supposed 
to draw, as lie could not write. The class could 
do as ho docs, idcnlilyiiig themselves with him 
and incidentally giving encouragement to the 
more backward writers. They could draw the 
cart, tli^ ‘'Higli-wlicelcd yellow gig'* (some help 
Irom Lcaclier here!), the "'ancient motor-car," 
the farmer's cart, the beggar, and so on. In 
Scene VI the music and dancing will suggest 
lurther iliythmic. work Lo some teachers. 

Most stories for young children can be treated 
in this way. carrying out such activities we 
are enlarging the child’s mental and physical 
experiences, encouraging invenLioii and adapta¬ 
tion, giving opportiuhtics for handwork, art, 
good speech anrH-iTiore important—bringing 
}oy to onr work. 

The School or Class Play 

The ideas we have l>een discussing can he 
applied to most books taken with Junior School 
classes, and the teacher need never be at a loss 
for activities that will link up the English in his 
class with the rest ol the work, For example, an 
excellent project can be centred round the 
production of a school or class play. Begin with 
the miming of simple action poems and ballads, 
either individually or in groups under a leader. 
Go on to the reading, writing, and acting of 
stories, and so to actual plays, some of wliich may 
be written by the children themselves. Their 
knowledge of and familiarity with wireless 
programmes can also be used and mock broad¬ 
casts of plays and of Children's Hour, variety 
programmes, dialogues, etc., will cause lively 
discussion and produce interesting results. 
In all this, speech training will find a natural, 
though not obtrusive, part and many oppor¬ 
tunities for helping to improve written and 
spoken English will occur to the teacher. 

In the field of practical work, the making of 
model stages with figuves oi plasticine or card¬ 
board is not beyond the capacity of young 
children and there is much real training, as 
well as enjoyment, in the planning, decorating, 
and painting of the model stage and its scenery. 
With the older Juniors, it miglit be possible Lo 
include some very elementary work on lighting 
and there is certainly a chance lo introduce 


here measuremeul, simple area., costs, and so 
bring life to the arithmetic. 

Should there be a theatre in the neighbour¬ 
hood. a visit would show the children that the 
ciuema is not the only form of entertainment 
possible; and even at Primary School level, 
some comparison of the two arts might be 
possible. Another visit "behind the scenes" to 
see how things work would round off an exper¬ 
ience which might have valuable long-term 
results. 

So we should come through miming, writing 
and acting plays, building inoclel theatres and 
settings, and visiting theatres, to the actual 
production of a class or school play. Choosing 
or writing the play, selecting the cast, findiJig 
jobs for everyone, making properties, scenery, 
and costumes would lead up to the final produc¬ 
tion, Everyone would feel that something 
real and worth-while had been achieved and 
the child's sense of satisfacUon would react 
favourably on Ids general attitude to school 
life. 

In all this the child has been actively engaged 
in his own education, 

Pageants and Tableaux 

Other ways of using the dramatic instinct 
arc in the pageant, which combines literature 
and history, and the tableau. A keen young 
teacher was able to produce beautiful effects in 
a scries of Nativity tableaux, with the cutliiisi- 
ashc co-operalion of children and parents. 
The cliildi'en quickly grasped the spirit of the 
activity and there was no need for constant 
insistence on the desirability of a reverent 
attitude. There was a natural dignity about 
their work, and the actors who formed the living 
pictures, the readers who linked together the 
various scenes with appropriate verses from 
the Bible, the members of the choir, and tlie 
youngsters behind the scenes all telt that they 
had been privileged to help in a moving and 
satisfying experience. The naluial beauty of 
tlie groupings, the singing, tlio glory of tlie 
Bible words—all ensured that such a veil lure— 
wliethcr wc call it lileiaturc. Scripture, or 
drama—was well worlli the time spent on 
preparation. 
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Puppetry in the Teaching of 
Literature 

An activity that has quite rightly found great 
favour in many schools is puppetry. Its aclvaji- 
Lages arc many: it presents ideas and scenes 
witii simplicity and directness; it is a craft that 
can be adapted for work with children of almost 
any agCj from tlie Infan t School to the Secondary 
School; materials are not difficult to obtain 
or to handle; the child who is shy in front of 
others can be heard and not seen; it can be of 
use in many subjects; and, finally, children 
accept it without question as an activity worth 
pursuing for its own sake. 

Puppetry can be used in literature teaching 
ill a natural and attractive way and many ideas 
whi occur to the teacher. The acting of scenes 
from books is an obvious choice, but a warning 
should be given that not every book is suitable 
for adaptation for puppetry. Nothing would be 
gained, for example, b}' using puppetry when 
reading the book already mentioned, Treasiure 
hland. Dramatization in this case could be 
better done by actual actors. It should be 
borne in mind that puppetry may often be the 
second best choice, for actual acting l)y the 
children has a value that puppetry cannot give. 
But, to take another example, what deliglitful 
little scenes could be made from one or two 
incidents taken from Dickens—Oliver Twist 
asking for more, or scenes from Dotheboys 
Hall! 

Characters winch arc suitable for puppets 
irnisL l^e rather larger iJian life; there must be 
an idea either of curicaturc or of fantasy. 
Scenes from Peter Pan or Alice in Wonderland, 
could be used; S}ioia WJiiie and the Seven Dioarfs 
and similar fairy tales lend themselves admirably 
La puppetry. But modern stories for children, 
in which the characters are very much like the 
people of everyday life or are a personilication 
of the child's natural desire for action and 
adventure (for example, the '"Biggies'" Books) 
—such slorics are not suitable. 

It is wise to kec[i puppetry scenes sliort and 
bear in mind that the activity does not lend 
itself, any more Ilian does drainxilizaiioii w’ilJi 
young clnUlvcu, to many words will* little 
action. 


I here are various ways of making puppets. 
Bor Juniors, glove puppets arc tlie most suitable, 
as they arc easier to make and to handle. 

Books and Libraries 

Whatever methods are introduced into our 
teaching, it must be constantly kept in mind 
that literature i.s contained in books, and it is 
vitally important that ^Ye should see that 
children in the Junior School leain to love and 
to use books, to roalizc that a book may be the 
doorway to delight and to knowledf'e* A child 
should know wlierc to find the books he wants 
in his class or school library and he should know 
also that his local library can help him when tlie 
school perhaps cannot. With the problems of 
reading as a skill wc are not lierc rouccriied, 
tliOLigh it may be worth while to say llial it is 
useless to expect a retarded child of nine or ten 
to make much jiiogrcss if Jic is asked to carry on 
vviti) tin Infant Reader. There i.s need for tlm 
type of book in vvliicli the matler and illustra¬ 
tions are suited to the actual age of the child, 
thoiigli the words and language are adapted to 
Llio reading age, 

Riimiing the Library 

Class and school lilcranes should contain a 
wide range of liooks. There slum Id he every 
type of story and tim liooks should be arranged 
attractively. Too (/floii tlie da.ss library lia.s 
consisted of one or two rows of iattered, clogs- 
eared book-s, some willi no backs, ariangiMl 
without oi'der or .system m tin* sludves. Why 
not make it tlie lesponsibility of one or two 
children in turn to look after the library, to 
examine the l)0(jks and to report to the teacher 
when repairs are needed? Simple repairs might 
be done in the handwork peiiud, while the 
Secondary ScIiooL would doubtless he willing Lo 
help when the repairs were too dinicull, In any 
case, cliildreii should be taught at all stages to 
care for books and to lake a [)ihle in their 
lihraiy. This pride will come mojv leinlily if 
the cliildreii have been rospnusihle for ('hoesiiig 
llie luioks themselves. Miss Daniels, in Lhe 
Imok already immtioiUHl, /b 7 n'/ 7 v in the Primary 
School, gives an aecomil of liow pupils in a 
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certain school carry out an activity of this 
kind— 

Since lUe cliiUlrcn jvtc drawn from each class, Uic 
wliolo age range is represented and books suitable for 
eneb age arr sctccted. The cluldrcn are given complete 
freedom to look at the books on the shelves and stalls; 
they ask the shop assistants for nny help, for example, 
the price of a book that appeals to them or whether a 
articular book is available, or where certain types of 
ooks fire to be found. A few cliildrcn may flit about 
from shelf Lo shell without really examining the books, 
but in general the children select carefully, judging 
nnt only by the appearance but by the content as well. 
The tcftclicrs give giiidaiiCG and hclf), drawing the 
cliildrcn's nltcnliou lo items like suitability of subject- 
matter, print, price, and so on. V/hen a book has been 
chosen, the child takes it to the Head IMastcr for 
approval. A lew epicstiQUS aro fisked lo make sure 
that the child knows what kind of book hois scIccLing, 
and then the final decisiun Is made. Sometimes a child 
will carry a book round with him and ask time alter 
time that it should be added to the purchases, and the 
look of pleasure that conics over hi» face when at last 
consent is given indicates the real interest in books 
til at the visit arouses. Tiiis practical approach to 
literature stimulates reading throughovit Iho school, 
and the ehitdren are begiuniug to turn to books as (heir 
chief source of in/orfnation and as an enjoyable hobby. 
Not Iho least exciting part ol the expedition is tlic 
wrapping up of the books into two or llireo parcols, 
and there is considerable rivalry os to who sliall carry 
them back to school. The visit is rounded off by a 
cup ol tea at a cai6 before Uio return journoy. 

It lias been thought worth while italicizing 
part of the above in order to emphasize that 
here, as in other activities, the fact that the 
children are themselves doing the work has 
made all the diftei'encc between apathy and 
eager interest. 

How different i.s this kind of approach from 
the days when the “library books" were given 
out, and, even if the child had little or no interest 
in the book he received, he was expected to 
read it through to tlie end before he could 
change it, 

] 3 ooks and the library period should stand 
for enjoyment and when children are allowed 
to select their own it must be obvious that the 
books mean more to them. Gradually certain 
tastes will be revealed, and it will be of great 
interest to the teacher to find out and to 
tabulate the books in order of popularity. 

If a room can be spared to house the library, 
so much the better. A few tables and chairs, 
suitable pictures, an atmosphere of restfulness 
and quiet—these things all help to give the 
right Qltitufle to books and reading, and the 
patient, ‘sympathetic teacher who is never 


academic or falsely ” high-brow ' about books 
will soon notice the increasing desire of the 
children for the reading period and the way 
in which that period is used with enjoyment and 
growing taste. 

The system of classification should be simple. 
Some schools use coloured labels: yellow for 
animal stories, red for adventure, blue for 
school stories, and so on. Others use a simplified 
number or alphabetical system. Whatever 
method is used will help to train children to 
use the Juvenile section of their local library, 
wliicli should be visited by parties from school 
at regular intervals, The Librarian could no 
doubt be persuaded to visit the school lo give 
advice on the arrangeinent of books and to 
talk to the chilclien about the library and about 
reading generally, There would thus be formed 
a friendly link between school and library that 
might last through the Secondary School period 
and continue after school was over. 

There should be some definite plan lor the 
uses of the library periods, and children should 
become familiar with the resources of a library. 
Por Junior School pupils there might be three 
ways ill which the library could be used— 

1. For enjoyment, when books would be 
chosen and read without interruption or 
comment. 

2. For reading and discussion. The teacher 
would invite suggestions as lo books to be 
included, discuss books and authors and read 
extracts. The aim of this period would be to 
attempt to widen the children's ideas on reading 
generally, 

3. For finding information. For example, if 
a pupil is to give a lecturette he should be shown 
how to find the books he needs and should be 
allowed free use of the library for preparing 
and writing up notes of his material. Tlie 
room should often be used in project work and 
one of the advantages of this method is the 
habit of independent inquiry fostered in the 
young worker. 

Properly used, the library periods can be of 
great value. Few more important tasks await 
the teacher to-day than that of trying to give 
such opportunities in school for the development 
of some powers ol taste, discrimination, and 
judgment. 
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T he following poems will be found suitable 
for children who have just passed the 
transition stage. They should now have 
an instinctive feeling for rhythm, 

The Moon 
By E. L. Follen 

Although this poem is longer than Christina 
Eossetti^s, it is in every way a yoimger poem, 
and should be used to encourage observation. 
It sliould precede Christina Rossetti's. Tlic 
child's excitement, surprised admiration of the 
clianged moon of which she catches sight 
lu^expectedly, her wonder at the reflected light 
in her nursery arc embodied in every Hne. The 
last verse is a child's thought, it rings true, 

The teacher should do no more than convey 
the emotion of the child to her diildren. That is 
the great thing in this, as in all lyrics. Clear 
expressions of the different phases of tire moon, 
the different shapes and degrees of light, and 
the twinkling star belong to a different category. 
These should be correlated with Nature study 
as objects of observation. Here they are meant 
to be associated with the emotion of the child. 

Is Tim Moon Tired? 

By Christina Rossetti 

This is a very beautiful little poem 8 lines long, 
in 2 verses. Read sympathetically and convey 
the emotion fell by the poet. 

1 . The poet is touched by tlic spectacle, tlie 
pale moon half hidden from our sight by her 
*'misty veil." 

The moon moves on her way even as 
the watcher speaks; sympathy, an emotional 
tliouglit, is expressed in— 

"She scales the sky from cast to west, 

And takes no ra/," 

3 , Before the coming of the night Ixow pah tlic 


moon is I Papery white. Before dawn, she fades 
away. 

The poet manages to convey a restrained 
emotion on her part, and aji awe-inspiring silence 
in the sky, where the moon moves so sound¬ 
lessly , " Slie fades away I'' and for a moment wc 
are dumb and still, "Is she tired?" 

If the poem is taken at just the ri^hi (me, the 
tcaclier can add, "Shall wc have a good look at 
her to-night and sec what we think?" 


SILVIlR 

By W. i)E I.A Mark 

This is a beautiful study in silver. The moon 
walks the night, silently indeed, but with no 
suggestion of weariness. On the contrary, she 
is a Power. Slowly walking tlic sky, she trans¬ 
forms with her silver liglit dove-cote and thatch, 
tree tops and kamcl into strange objects of 
wonder. 

Hints for Reading. The mental attitude is 
tliat of being present at a miracle; the atmo¬ 
sphere is rare, strange, compelling quietude, awe, 
and wonder. 

In spite of the accented opening syllable in 
most lines, the poem is written in stately rising 
dissyllables. Take as your guide tlie slow and 
stately progrciis of the moan. "Silver" is a 
wonderful study in rhyihin. 

The children should shut their eyes and 
''dream" the picture. 

(This poem is quoted in full in the section 
"Additional Poems.") 

In March 

AVouiiswonTii 

It shuiiUl be a comfort to the teacluT to take 
a poem like Wordsworth’s v^pring Song with a 
class. There is no U'mptulinji to use a dictionary. 
Expression is slTuightfoiwaid and the dii tlou 
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simple; but more thaJi this, soimcl as the obser¬ 
vation is, there is something that tvauscends 
obsorvatiuii, surtictliing that cajinot be placed or 
defined—^sometliing qualitative. 

(fl) The green fields sleep in the sifn. 

(b) Like an army defeated 
The snm^ hath retreated. 

(c) There's life in flw fountains. 

{d) The min is over and gone. 

It is spring; tlic world wakes and rejoices. 
''There’s life in the foiintains/' Kverything’s 
alive I I am alive and so arc you. 

Convey the emotion of joy in living to your 
class, bet them feel the emotion that animates 
these lines from the first to the last. 

l.etthem feel 'Tancey'—and there is no surer 
way of doing this than to take the poem 
rh^hmically, if it is worth it. This is. It 
begins — 

The cock is cromiig, 

The stream is fiotving, 

The small birds IwiUert 
The lake doth glitter. 

The green fields sleep in the stta; 

Kach verse consists of lo lines; 4 luics arc short 
with just 2 rising dissyllables; these jire followed 
by a line of 3 rising measures. Then come 4 
more short lines and a last line of 3 risijig dis¬ 
syllables. J)o not change those 3 foot lines into 
4 feet. Keep the pace up by not prolonging the 
silence unduly after "sun” and "one." 

Monotony is avoided by tlic arrangement of 
the sounds in the rhyme scheme. It is an 
arrangement, not a haphazard medley. Bring 
out the rhyme sounds, 

The unaccented syllabic at the end of each 
short line makes it less short, by giving us more 
sound; we get all the bustle and life of spring. 
The long lines are memorable. The teacher 
should not be satisfied until the children catch 
the movement, until they beat the long line 
after short lines, until they feci the design, and 
repeat the words as they move. 

Nothing more should be dune with a poem 
like this. The children have felt it; that is the 


thing. Let them memorize the lines tliat please 
them. (This poem is printed in full in the section 
‘'Additional Poems.”) 

9 - Year-Olds 

The Rivals 

What is the prosaic gist of this poem? At 
dawn, when tlie poet was singing a song about 
dew and wind, a bird upon a tree sang too; his 
song also was about dew and wind. The poet 
srtys he did not listen to the bird, because it 
was not singing to liim; it sang prettily, but he 
himself was singing just as prettily. 

The difference beliveen this and the poetic 
account. How different the poetic record is! 
The poem is essentially a song; it sings itscli, 
and you sing too; it dances along and carries 
you off with it; it "sets you in tunc " for listening 
to melodies heard and unheard that ring througli 
the world, and for getting on witli the business 
of art—creating, building up. Bird soiigs are 
wonderful, iuid poets are wonderful, Init we, 
too, have songs to sing. 

1 heard a bird at dawn 
Singing sweetly on a tree, 

That the dew was o?i the lawn 
And the wind was o?i the lea ; 
lint I (lidn*i Uhten to him, 
for he dididt sing (0 me. 



This is only the first verse; but it is enough 
to show that the power of suggestiv(mess is a 
more subtle thing here th;ui in the prose account. 
The thing, as expressed hero, means iiuu li more 
than it seemed to mean. The poem tells us as 
distinctly as if wc Juid been present at the scene, 
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tliat the poet was "all car" for the bird's song. 
He even looked up. He knew what every note 
meant in that song of dew and wind, and clc- 
lighted in its sweetness. He felt his kinship witli 
the bird. Were they not singing tlic same song ? 
But he looked at the bird and the bird looked 
at the world, Here is the umisual touch, the 
mark of indiviihialUy. 

The Music, Let us examine the nature of the 
music ill order to make sure that we are not 
losing half the melody. 

A delightful effect is fell if we realize that lines 
such as "Singing sweetly on a tree/' "But I 
didn't listen to "I was singing all tlic 

time/' "Just as prettily as lie" are lines of 
three feet, not four. Taken thus, the reader gets 
the right movement of the verse, captures its 
'sprightliness, deepens the happy effect instead 
of nullifying it. 

Initial long syllables like "Sing," "That," 
"And," "But," "I," in "I was singing all the 
time," and "Just " increase the musical effect 
if rightly interpreted. They must not be slith¬ 
ered over; on the contrary, tlicir notes must be 
heard; a certain duration, longer than the 
negligible unaccented syllable that follows them, 
must be carefully given them, but they do not 
bear beats. They should be interpreted as true 

anapaests: yu_, "Arc thu | sa a rose,’ 

Pace and Tone. The pace is set by such tri- 
/ / 

syllables as: "That the dew," "And the wind,” 
/ 

"As lie sang"; i.c. quicker than the rising dis¬ 
syllabic, —. The tone is light, delicate; not 
frivolous, but witli a suggestion of the poet's 
own delight at hearing the bird; he is moved by 
its song. 

"About the dow" is a foot of four syllables 
substituted with success in the general move¬ 
ment. The whole beautiful sound design is 
perceptible if we listen for the effects indicated 
above, and convey them as we read. Repetition 
and reiteration with slight changes mark the 
rhythmical purpose. 

/ was singing all the time 
Just as prettily as he, 

/ y / 

About the dei^ upon the lawn 


The Bee akd The Tloweu 
The bee huzz*d np in the heat, 

"/ am faint for your honey, my succl.” 
The Jlower said, '*Take it, my dear, 

For now is the spring of the year, 

So come, come /" 

And the bee buzz'd doim from the heat. 

And the bee buzzdup in the cold ; 

When the flower xiUhered and old. 
Have you still any honey, my dear ? " 

She said, " ICs (he fall of the 
Bui come, come /" 

"Hum!' 

A nd the bee buzz'd in the cold. 

Tennyson. 



Ill this pooiii w(! find a delicate subject, 
beautifully expressed, but not "loo beautiful to 
tliink about and talk about." What are the 
elements that tlio jujet lias unided into this 
beautiful \vholc ? 

1. The prosaic gist, the liard fact that the 
eye sees, the thing wi* may all see though we 
lay no claim to imuginalum; a j)iece <if infor¬ 
mation that we may enter in our notebooks in 
Nature study. 

2. The happenings of spring! How different 
from those when winter is nciir! Out of this 
conlrast, the imaginative mind evolves a story. 
In spring and warmth, the llower has much to 
give and all that the bee seeks; in chilly autumn 
the /lower Jnis nothing that the bee prizes. 
Thence comes a change of attitude, the bee 
buzzes off, the withered llower stays. 

The poet's mind dwells on bee and ilijwer; 
they become to him such vivid entities that lie 
seems to hear them speak; and wliat he luilf 
hears ami half creates, he gives us in dialogue 
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bearing the impress of bee and flower nature; 
true, in short, to natural fact. There is a great 
difference between the prosaic gist and the 
poetic record. The poet has not stopped short 
at the bee's revolutions outside the flower. 
He has a vision of a hot day, imagines the 
different effect on bee and flower—^the bee faint, 
the flower, rich and sweet with honey that 
restores; he licars the bee's wooing, the flower's 
welcome, ending with— 

"So come, cornel" 

and the bee’s triumphant, ecstatic, long-drawn 
out "Hum'in-m-m." in acceptance of the invi¬ 
tation. 

The poet's vision reaches out tocyond this 
happy spring lime for bee and flower. Autumn 
is here, the flower is withered; when the bee 
buzzes up seeking warmth and refreshment, the 
withered flower confesses that 'tis the fall of 
the year, but still invites the bee; "Come. 
Come!" "The fall of the year," however, 
reminds the bee that the flower’s day is really 
over; she liasiVt the honey he seeks; why 
linger ? So he buzzes off in the cold. 



The little sfo/y is told effectively; botli de¬ 
scription and dialogue give the impress of the 
action. Besides these objective elements we 
may perceive the own regret [or the passing 
of things, the passing of love, and youth, and 
even of the old order which "Giveth place to 
new.^' Verse like this needs only to be read 
muleniandingly) it speaks for itself. 


lo-Year-Olds 

When the children reach this stage they can 
do more with a poem, as is shown in tlic detailed 
account of a lesson on "The Forsaken Merman." 
The class are helped to feel the beauty of con¬ 
ception and of rhythm, by discussion and by 
dramatic treatment. 

Treatment of ‘‘ The Forsaken 
Merman 

One of the reasons why this poem charms 
cliilclren so irresistibly, is that it is addressed 
primarily to them by a poet who understood. 
The sorrowing fatlier makes an appeal to which 
only his children, more lielpless indeed tlian he, 
but sharers of his sorrow and his hope, could be 
expected to respond; he calls upon them to 
play j ust tliepart that children play instinctively, 
a natural role. It is true that the merman knows 
the cliiklren to be a likely means of winning the 
beloved Margaret back to her "Red gold 
throne in the heart of the sea"; and he is sure 
that "children's voices should be dear"; but 
these are thouglits rightly attributed to the 
adult mind. The child's sorrow, the quest that 
a child may share, the magical home in tlic 
depths of the sea where strange toys for children 
abound, and the comfort that a clrild may give— 
these make their appeal. 

The poem is understood best, and helps the 
children, perhaps more surely tlian any other 
poem in the language, to make true progress 
when it is approached in several ways. 

I. By tl^e teacher’s reading aloud. 

By tlircc or foiu' methods which all come 
really under the dramatic heading, but differ 
from each other in the demand they make upon 
the child, and the immediate purpose they 
serve. 

Hints for Reading 

The teacher readsS t]\o poem through in order 
that the children may receive the impression 
that only the finished work of art can give. She 
mnsl choose hey tone very carefully ; lor the first 
section is, of course, not the beginning of the 
story. The happy life under the sea, the mother's 
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return to the little white-waH'd to^VJl, the mer¬ 
man's search, are all over; Margaret is found, 
but slie keeps her eyes sealed to the holy book, 
she is deaf to the cries of the mer-children- 

Seclion I. The mood to be convej^ed in the 
first section is sorrowful resignation, with a 
slight cJiange at— 

my hroihm call from the bay. 

Now the great mnds shoreward blow. 

on to ”toss in the spray''—^these lines de¬ 
scribe a cause for haste, and should not be taken 
at too leisurely a pace. The singing quality of 
the last lines of the section must be "got over" 
to the class— 

Children dear, let ns mmy, 

This way, this way. 

Section IL But "'hope springs eternal . . 
and the merman begs the children to call tlicir 
mother once more. So, turning back toward 
"the white-walled town and the little grey 
church on tlie windy shore," they— 

Call once yet , 

Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.*' 

The "ret" of Margaret must be given its 
due prominence; it rhymes with "yet" and 
"fret," it is the important sound. The singing 
quality of these "Margaret" lines must be 
rendered so that the children, when they recite 
the lines, will no longer say:" Margrit, Margrit." 

Section III. The merman can do no more; he 
knows that she will not come though they call 
all day. The emotion here is hopelessness, 
despair. 

Section IV. Despair is still the note but 
lightened by reminiscence of the happy life 
under the sea. Was it yesterday ? 

Section V. Reminiscence merges into hope. 
(“ Call yet once.") 

Section VI. The merman feels tlicir doom. 
" Callno more'* 

Section VII. A different note, joy but a 
quavering joy, a divided iiappincss. The luimau 
point of view is less simple tliaji the sea-king's. 
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Margaret sits at her wheel—^ 

Shiging most joyfully _ 0 joy, 0 joy 

but she remembers witli— 

A sorrow-clouded eye 
And a heart sorrow laden. 

The voice is pitched higher fur this section. 

Section VIU. Altliough the morman hears the 
sigh from a sorrow-laden iieart, lie knows that 
the mortal has made her choice. 

Section IX. But the kings of the sea will keep 
faith for ever, 

Whm clear falls the moonlight , , . 

Up the creeks we will hie . . , 

We will gaze from t]\e sand hills, 

At the white sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side-- 
And then come bach down. 

Singing : There dwells a loved one . . . 

This perfect song, the vosv to he faithful fur 
ever, is to be rendered softly and rhythmically, 
with the decision which marked beat sounds 
can convey. 

The teacher's appreciative reading, as de¬ 
scribed, may be followed by a form of miming. 
The children feel for appropriate actions and 
gestures as they proccecl, falling back on sheer 
rhythm when the lines suggest m) other move¬ 
ment to them. 

Children and teacher say the lines, the teacher 
listening intently and correcting intonation aiul 
rhythm, while tlm children attempt different 
gestures, Tliis is a collective rendering of the 
whole poem with excelicnt opportunities for 
individual children witii ideas. The tcaeUcT will 
gel all the suggestions for graceful mid appro¬ 
priate actions she needs for the two or three 
awkward ones of licr little dock, by watching 
the class, when they are feeling their They 
are happy in "endless imitation" of actions, 
endless repetitions of tlie lines they arc inter¬ 
preting; so at the very worst the sce])tii:al can 
take comfort from the fact that the children are 
becoming familiar witli cuic 0/ the iiuistcrpim s 
of the language. At tU<^ best, nieidal growth 
arcompanies each effort at iutiTpretaliuii; the 
imagination is dcveltqied and iniproved a.s miiul 
and body arc occupied with beaviiifnl imagery. 
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not iw one Line, but in line after line of perfect 
rhytlimlcal movement; linally, under tlic happy 
inftucnee of the ptKim for a suffidcHtly long 
period, the childrcji arc transported into its 
atmosphere, first impressions arc deepened, and 
they know, by intimate experience, tlic joy of 
"a thing of l)eauty.'* 

Dramatic Work 

The diildrcn now consider the story, the real 
beginning, the middle, and the end, with a view 
to arranging scciie.s for acting. This makes an 
excellent lesson if the tcacticr is absolutely 
familiar with the order of events and can place 
all answers given. "No I that docs not happen 
now, it happ:?ns iinmodiately after the point T 
want!" "No, wg had that at the beginning/* 
TJicre should be no vagueness about this kind 
of lesson; answers must be on the spot; if an 
action suggested does belong to the series of 
events, it is good wcirk to help the child, when 
the time comes, to place it. "You sec, Mary, 
where your point comes? Yon arc much too 
soon," and so on. It is a tremendous leap for¬ 
ward when the children find the first thing that 
happened in "The Forsaken Merman/' It is 
by sncli moments as these that the way is 
prepared for advanced considerations, in the 
Senior School, of "The artist's manageincjit of 
his material.** The children become familiar 
with the thing here; they will discuss it at a 
more mature age. 

The children weigh events, consider which 
fall into gruiips, which remote statement can 
be linked with others, which Si)-callctl scenes 
can really be acted. There is a connection 
between the clear thinking of this process and 
that of paragraph structure. 

The Scenes: Thinking Out the 
Story 

Scene I. Under the Sea. 

The material for the first vseenc is foimd in 
the Section V of the poem, that cuutaiuiug the 
Ibies— 

Once she sal with yon and me 
On a red gold throne in the heart of (he sea 
And the youngest sal on her knee, , . * 


Down swung the sound of a far-off hell, 

'She sighed^ she look'd up through the char 
green sea ; 

She said, must go . . , 

ffrwill he Baster-lime in the ivorld—ah me !" 

"The jnennaii said—■ 

Go up, dear heart, through the waves ; 

I Say ihy prayer, and come back to the kind sea 
, caves.** 

She smiled, she went up .. . 

Where is this taking place} The description 
is given in Section IV. 

We heard the sweet hells over the hay 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the ivinds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam . . . 

deep down under the surf and the swell of the 
sea. 

Scene II. Still Under the Sea. 

How much time passes between Scenes I and 
II? Wc do not know, for the mernran cannot 
measure time. He onl}^ knows that it is very 
long. 

The material for the scene is found in Section 
VI—that containing the line "The sea grow.s 
storm)'', the little ones moan.*' 

The merman— 

" Long prayers'* I said, " in the world they say. 
Come,** 

Ami they rose through the surf, climbed up 
the beach "to the white-waird town," thence 
to the churchyard, where tliey gazed tlirough 
the leaded panes at the folk within. The people 
within the little grey cluirch are not seen, except 
by those who peep through the panes. 

The merman, looking in, calls— 

** Margaret, histf come quick xae are here! 
Dear heart ** (1 said) " we are long alone . . .** 

But Margaret will not look at them. "Shut 
stands the door." 

There is an alternative. The scene might be 
imagined as iipening with the chnrcli, the priest, 
and the folk at their jirayers, Margaret visible 
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to the aticliencG, but \vith her eyes ml sealed 
to the holy book, Then, a long way off. the 
speech of the merman; then the mer-pcople 
appear climbijig up the beach, and go through 
the churchyard. We, too, see Margaret sitting 
by the pillar; and as the merman calls, Margaret's 
eyes, wMiclering before, perhaps remembering, 
become ''seal'd to the holy book." 

Where is all this taking place? It is rather a 
question of giving the dullest children an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak, for even they wax eloquent. 
They know. 

Scene III. On Land, not Far from (he Chinch. 

This scene follows immediately on the second. 
The material is found in Sections I and II. the 
opDJiing lines of tlie poem, down to wliere the 
mer-children call— 

Uother dear, we cannot slay I 
The wild while horses Joam and JreL 
Margaret I Margaret! 

and one line of Section III— 

Come, dear children, come away down* 

And as they make their reluctant way down 
the beach, Margaret escapes and enters a little 
house, ''in the humming town/' 

Scene IV. 

About to plunge, the merman and the children 
hear a voice that they know. They creep back 
toward the little house " in the humming to\vn," 
and sec Margaret singing at l\er wheel. 

TJiey hear her joyful song. 

Margaret within, tlic sea people without, This 
material comes from Section VII. To it, we 
add Section III, 1. 23 , It is Margaret's song that 
makes the merman say— 

Call no more. 

She will not come though yon call all day. 

Come aimy, come away. 

As they go they sing the beautiful song ivitli 
which the poem ends. 


The Setting 

The settings lor the difterent scenes may 
provide an invaluable stimulus: Wliere were we 
then? Wlierc are we now? Was it night or 


day, stonn or calm? By tJiis time, even if the 
children did not read very well at the beghming, 
they are eager to have the text of this poem and 
will make good use of it. When they finally 
decide that sucli and such a setting could not be 
reproduced and should not lie nUempial they 
have grown tremendously, for they have been 
perusing the text, weighing the text, listening 
to the text in order to come to a decision. One 
of the mo,st effectual ways of approach to 
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(Af. AtuuUj 

lUit, children, at niUlni^lU, 

When soft Iho w inds 

When dear falls Ihe iinH'inlighlj 

Wlioii sprini?“lid('^ arc Inw; 

When sued nirs ciojjc si'awMnJ 
l-Rini heaths slarred with hrocan, 
And hifthrocKs llmm’ luilUly 
On the hltinch{<l s,111(1*1 a 

iq» ih(‘5Lill, IxMi'lii'S, 

Up the CU t'Ks wv will lile, 

Over LauixS nf hriKlii se.i-wet d 
Tla* ebi>-Lidi' leavt s dry. 

\Vf will fnmi llie saiiiMiilK, 
At till' wliile.sletpinK Ojwuj 
AL tli(‘ rlimrli kii Uu* Idllside- - 
And Ihi'Ji nime haiU ildwn. 
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Jlteratiire is this enthusiastic discussion of Die 
sdiiug with the idea of uctiiig the scene in the 
near future. Children forget the performance 
and pUmge into talk about scenery aird prop¬ 
erties, finger uji text; and the reasons they give 
for doing without, and Unagining the laiidscapCj 
or accepting an}' kind of makeshift, are always 
instructive to the teacher. 

Selection of Cast 

Now who are the people wlio play parts in 
this story? We must choose a memmn. First, 
what sort of pcrstni is the merman? What kind 
of thing has lie to say ? Who will do that kind 
of part best ? The children listen to two or three 
candidates, select the one who gives a rendering 
nearest to the standard just established, and 
reject luartistLc vcadcrings; this training proves 
invaluable when the children act the scenes, 

Making a Frieze 

The children think out a scries of pictures, 
scenes for a frieze of'' The Forsaken Merman/' 
In the art lcs.son they carry out suggestions 
suitable for them with their limited attainments. 

The Final Reading 

The children sit quietly and listen to the poem 
as plaimed and perfected by the poet. This is 
an important step. The reading should con- 
tmue witliout interruption as at the beginning— 
wlien the narrative was first introduced to the 
children. 

Report of a Lesson on '‘The 
Forsaken Merman ” 

1. Circumslances, The teacher had read the 
poem, the children had mimed it through; they 
had also illustrated a scene in previous lessons. 

2, IntrodMtiion. She told the children that 
she wUvS going to read the poem in sections 
to-day, not straight through as she did two 
days ago. She wanted them particularly to 
notice at whal point the luirrative began—the 
first thing we were told. There, was an interest¬ 
ing digression about the advantage the poet 


enjoyed over the painter. "The poet can tell 
us more things,” “he can make us hear as well 
as sec," "he gives us beautiful words”; “he 
can make things move, they don’t just stand 
still"; “the poet gives us beautiful rhythm"— 
these were some of the answers readily given 
by the class. The teacher then made her point. 
"Yes, and there is this I Tlie poet can begin at 
tJie end if he likes I Think of that, for he is able 
to tell us first just what he tvishes ns to hear 
first." 

3. "Listen to what Matthew Arnold tells us 
first," She then read— 

Come, dear children, let away ; 

Down and away below I 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now Die great winds shoreward blow. 

Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 

Now the wild while horses flay. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let ns away I 
This way, this way. 

4. Questions^ What docs the poet make us 
see? Mernian and mcr-children, waves, wild 
white sea horses. 

What does he make us hear? The voice of 
the merman. 

How is it that we imderstand him? The 
merman^s voice is like a hitniEin voice. 

What other sounds must be heard by those 
standing by the sea looking at wild white horses, 
etc. ? Listen while the verse is read again. 

"We hear winds," "Yes," said the teacher, 
" the sough of the winds." Other children con¬ 
tributed: "the roar of the tides," "the plash 
of waves," " the hiss of spray." 

5. Children given an opportunity to do some¬ 
thing. "Now let us try to reproduce those 
sounds." The teacher divided the class: 3 or 4 
were to hiss, 3 or 4 to make the plashing of the 
waves, half a dozen the roar of the tides, a few 
a low booming noise, and the rest different notes 
of the wind, Tlie result was effective. The 
children practically knew the section after 
reproducing every detail of the storm. 

6. The teacher now read Section II— 

Call her once before you go — 

Call once yet t 

In a voice that she will know ; 
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" Maygaret I Margaret I'' 

Children's voices should be dear 
[Call once more) to a mother's ear; 
Children's voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again t 
Call her once and come atvay ; 

This way, this way! 

^'Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and JreL'* 
Margaret I Margaret! 

7. Questions. Who is speaking ? What da \vg 
learn from his words? 

(a) "'That the mother is on land.'" "No, we 
don't know that yet/' said the teacher, "That 
tliey have lost her/' 

(b) "That her name is Margaret." 

(c) "That they have been calling her a long 
time," " How did the line about children's 
voices go?" asked the teacher, The next line 
is "Surely she will come again} " Al the help 
given by the rhyme word the right answer came: 
"Children's voices, wild with pain/' "And what 
do you think that means ?" "They were scream¬ 
ing I" "Well, they were, I think, on the verge 
ol tears." And so on. 

8. ''Listen while I read Section III. It is 
very short/' 

9. "What do we learn from this?" (Here 
followed questions.) 

That the mother is on land, 

(6) That she is in a white^walled town. 

(c) There is a little grey church, 

(d) They have come in search of Margaret, 

(e) She does not answer when they call. 

10. Repetition and Visualization. "Now I 
want you all to repeat the two lines about the 
white-walled town and the little grey church on 
the windy hill They come several times in 
order to mark and paint the scene for you. Shut 
your eyes, and remember to follow the rhythm : 
you must show despair hi your tones.*' 

One last look at the white imlVd town 

And the little grey church on the windy shore. 

The children repeat these lines until they have 
CLiught the rhythm. I'hey knoxe/ the lines by heart. 

11. Teaching the Children to Use their Books. 
The teacher then made tlio class loolc in tlieir 
poetry books for the description of life under 
the sea and AJargaret's story. 


"We have been looking at the white-walled 
town, (a) What docs the poet talk about next? 
Describe what happened." 

(i) They were lying in the sea caverns. 

(ii) A far-off silver bell sounded, 

[b] "What did the sea-pcoplc think of this 
bell? Did they like the sound?" "Yes, they 
caUed it 'music.'" 

[c] WJiat ajiimals do the little mcr-children 
see every day and perhaps play with? 

(I) The sea-beasts in tlrcir pasture gronnd. 

(ii) The sea-snakes that "ct)il and twine, dry 
their mail, and bask in the Inine," 

(hi) "Great whales (that) come sailuig by . 

[d] Wliat was Margaret doing when they 
heard the bell? Who can give me the two lines 
describing the bell? Look up I See if you can 
remember them. 

By collective contributions they get the tw(i 
lines and xtiill not forget them. "Now what was 
Margaret doing} Read me the exact words from 
3^our books." 

(c) "What did Alargarct say? What do we 
learn about her from tins ?" 

"She wasn't a real mermaiden; she wfis like 
us." 

The teacher added quietly: "Yes, she had a 
soul as we have." 

(/) "What do wc learn about the Merman 
from what he says? Is he rough? Does he shout 
at Margaret ?" 

(g) "How long Jiad Margaret been away 
before they set out to find her? look at the 
last Hue of each of the .sections before you. Read 
it aloud." 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

He is so unhappy that he has lost count of time. 

(A) "That is how we found them on laud 
when the poem began. When the poem opens 
have tlicy found Margaret? 

I will read the next section ami then I want 
you to tell me exactly what they did from the 
time they left the sea to the moineiit when they 
found her." 

(The answers are in Section VL) 

Did tliey go right away when the mirinan 
said "Call no morel"? 

Was it Only what she tlid in cluirch that we 
hear about? Tlicre was something abijut a 
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spijicUc^ Yes, blit look in your books and find 
out, 

Is ^targarct liappy or sad? This was a trap 
question. Some said (me, some said the other, 
one voice said "Both." Yes. she was in a joyful 
mood and in a .sorrowing mood. 

What made her glad ? The class gave various 
details which the teacher summed up as "all 
die luiuiun things." 

What made her sad? "She rciiieiiiber.s licr 
baby,” "The little mcrmaiclen with gcddoii hair 
that she was combing," were t\Yo ut the best 
answers. 

"Memory and longing,” said the tcaclier. 

Wlicro will the iner-pcople go when they 
leave the town ? How docs the sea look wlieii 
you are at the bottom ami look up? The part 
we see from the land is their ceiling. 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl, 

■'Now repeat the words of their song with me." 

Here came a mortal, 

But faithless i&as she! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea. 

Now we know the very beginning of the 
story! "Here came ..." What words tell us 
the real end? "Alone dwell for over ..." 

So wc may imagine them at midnight still 
climbing the beach in the light of the nuioji, up 
to the white-walled toAvn, and going back sadly 
to the sea. Once there, they sing. 

"Give me their song ..." 



Fk;. tS 

'AVhen deur falls Jhr moimlighT* 


“The Nightingale ” 

Tins poem of C. Rossetti’s is introduced for 
the 10 + children in group 

How many of the class have heard a nigh in- 
gale? Where? When? 

Suppose yon wanted the nightingale to sing, 
what is the most beautiful way you can think 
of expressing your desire? If you wanted some 
one with a beautiful voice to sing . , . ? 

Tilts is how one poet says that she longs to 
licar the Nightingale. 

The teacher reads the whole poem, that the 
completed thing, the finished work of art, may 
make its appeal. As she reads she conveys the 
longing in the first stanza, the atmosphere of 
moonrise, when everything is silent, sweet, and 
pale. 

She "gets over" to the class the note of 
excitement in the first tw(j lines of the second 
stanza, when the poet prays the moon to hasten 
and mount the sky, so that the nightingale may 
wake. After the second line comes a striking 
change. The moon has wakened the nightingale, 
and it begins to sing. As soon as it begins, tlic 
poet cries— 

Lei silence set the world iti tune 
To hearken to that word-less tale 
Whichwarblesfrom the nightingale. 

While the enchanted poet listens, regardless 
of time, the skylark begins. The listener looks 
about her ajul sees that it is not yet dawn: the 
lark is too early. So she makCvS an appeal to 
the skylark; and the teacher trie.s to get the 
terms of that appeal over to the class, 

O herald skylark, stay ihy flight 
One moment, for a nightingale 
Floods ns with sorroic^ uiirf dzlighi. 
To-morrow thou shall hoist the sail, 

Leave us to-nighi the nightingale. 

The teaclicr tells the cliildroa that she i.s going 
to road the poem again that they may enjtjy 
its music and its form. 

As the children have been Lraiju'd, and an* 
being trained, tw recognize semnd (hsigns and 
enjoy their discoveries, they listen. 
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Considerations jor the Teacher Only 

The teacher must convey the desigji to her 
I isteners. She must make them hear three verses 
five lines t rather an unusual scheme. They 
cannot hear time-lines unless they hear also 
tlie ends of tlie lines, which should always have 
a certain prominence. Rhyme helps consider¬ 
ably here, and the class will certainly welcome 
the recurrence of a note, once sung. 

The rhyme scheme goes thus: sing, gale, 
thing, pale, gale, or a, h, a, b, h. 

"Nightingale*' ends the second and fifth lines 
in all the verses, so that each stanza is linked to 
the others. 

The measures go smoothly, with the relief 
of substitutions. The four rising dissyllables iji 
each line are made to express longijig, pleading, 
and something approaching a rebuke. The first 
substitution is in the third line of the third verse, 
"Floods us with sorrow and delight," where 
" floods" is au apparent monosyllabic foot. The 
second is in the last line, 

A number of sonorous words, used as vm- 
accented syllables, add much to the sound 
scheme of this little poem. Such words as 
^'come," "rise," "lark" arc every whit able to 
bear beats as we know. Used as they are, tficy 
steady the verse, and help to establish the atmo- 
s])Ucre of thought and deep ejnotion. 

The stiurUe wakes (he lark to sing. 

The moomise wakes fhe nightingale. 

Come daykness, moonrise, everyIhivg 
Thai is so silent, siijcet, and pale, 

Come, so ye wake the nightingale. 

Besides the repetition of "nightingale," 
"wakes " comes three times, ajid will be found 
once more in the second stanza. 'Xome" 
occurs twice, but only in the first verse; " moon' * 
is another link between I and If. etc. These 
repetitions make for s^mpUcit3^ 

Alliteratioir plays a part in the melody, c.g. 
"Make haste to mount, thou wistful moon," 
These arc all part of the w()nl music; they are 
not only a cliann in themselves, tJiey are signi¬ 
ficant—a guide to subject-jnatter, to dotails o\ 
the picture. 

But there are rarer toucluvs than tlu'se in the 
expression of tiic poet's Lliouglit. 


Hlahe has/e to niO'HfU, thou wistful inoon. 
Make haste to x^fake (he nightingale : 

Let silence set fhc world in tune 
To hearken to lhal wordless tale 
Which warbles from the nightingale. 

Look at the suggestive line— 

Let silence set the world in Innc. 

Let the world leave ofl its chattering, its noisy 
business. Be still, so shall you lit in tunc with 
the nightingale’s song, so hear it and enjoy it. 

Listen to [mother rare suggpstif»n“ 

0 herald skylark, slay iliy flight; 
and yet another in the clo.Hing lines-^ 

To~morroiv thou slialt hoist the .sail; 

Leave ns lo-nigJU the nighiiugate. 

The lark, herald of tlie morn, when the new 
day really dawns will take its upward flight, 
as a ship hoists its vsails. Wlun doo.s a ship 
hoist .sails? [N.B> "Tjic}^ Jioisted tlieir .sails on 
Monenday morn."— Sir Patrick Spms.) 

With these poinis in mind, the teacher reads 
the poem tlic second time. If the teacher knows 
these thfiigs they will iiifitrcnce her hitci^ircTa- 
tioji as she reads. Here, axS cJsewlierr, knowLdgo 
is power. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. ()n«/ions. (a) Wliat is the oincitiim (the 
feeling) cxprc.ssed in the poem? . . , Yes, and 
it is gemiine, true. 

(/>} Wliat is tlie i>rosaic fact, tlic prosaic siib- 
st;tnc(? as it W(nild ajjpear to tho nuin]cigiijalivo ? 

2 . heading. Listen while I read it again tJiat 
we may captun* tin* nuiod of 11 jxuun and 
forgot prosaic facts. J.isten to tlio rhythm 

3 . lixptun aiio ns. There:ii(‘ t\V (j nr thr*' e \v(irds 
used in a beautiful way but with inuusiULl ineau- 
ing.s. Can toil jnif ajiy w'ortl tb;il stnif k 
you thus? I-ook at the to.\t. . . . 

The leaclier nui.st see that the class ends by 
understanding "herald," "sot llio wnrhl in 
tune," "hoist tlie .sail." 

4. Mifsic of the \'tr.u^antlitsPtdtfi?i. 

like its music? Jn.sL show ini* tU(‘ nuivnmul nf 
its rhythm. Not just aline, but a whole slaii/a-- 
5 lines ofrising dissyllabics. 

5. Tlie linal reading. 
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11 - Year-Olds: ** The Lady of 
Shaloit": hiiroduction 

This poem is a fantasy beautifully conceived 
iuid perfectly carried out. The story is the 
deliberate invention of the poet, who creates 
arbitrarily, as his central figure, the only kind 
of character that could move naturally in, and 
fit perfectly, the dream world he creates fox her, 

Tlic teacher's introduction depends on the 
children's knowledge of Arthur's Knights, the 
Round Table, and of Lancelot in particular. 
If she knows that they have read and under¬ 
stood such stories, she may choose to introduce 
"The Lady of Shalott" by questions calculated 
to focus attention on the Round Table and its 
code, those knights whom the lady sees riding 
two and two in the magic mirror, " loyal knights 
and true"; and most admired of them all, and 
by them all, Lancelot. 

'file teacher must certainly know Malory's 
account of the ideal knight; it is simple, 
straightforward, lucid, and persuasive; it meets 
her present need. 


Lancelot, the Ideal Knight 
Thou wert the courtliest knight that ever bare sluekl, 
and thou wcrt the truest lover among sinful men that 
ever loved ^voinaii, and thou wert the kindest man tluit 
ever struck with sword, and thou wort the goodliest 
person that ever came among the crowd of knights, 
and thou wert the meekest man and tlic genlJest that 
ever ate in hall among ladies, and thou wert the sternest 
knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in breast. 

What does Tennyson make Arthur and Gareth 
say oi this knight? 

And the king — 

Make thee my knight in secret ? Yea, bnt he, 
Our noblest brother, and our truest man. 

And one with me in all, he needs must know ^^; 
to which Gareth replies— 

Let Lancelot know, my king, let Lancelot know, 
[Thy noblest and thy truest.'* 

And when Lancelot, following young Gareth to 
protect him, mistook him for the " Evening Star," 
their common foe, and fell upon him crying: 
"Stay, felon knigiit, I avenge thee for my friend 
. , Gareth, "At one touch of that skill'd 
spear, the wonder of the world, went sliding do^vn." 

A whole lesson might be spent profitably in 
preparing the way for "The Lady of Shalott"; 






THE APPROACH 

it is wortli it, In sucli a preparatory lesson, 
illustrations of the different parts of a knight s 
armour could he shown: shield, baldric, greaves, 
helmet, and feather; while such terins as blazon 
should be explained by appropriate coaitexts, 
Cmdoi he made familiar. 

In the spelling Usson words such as galaxy, 
shaJJop, sheaves, churls, ambling, misdiance, 
expanse, mused, and musing could be dealt with ; 
during tlie previous week, a picture of barley 
and rye growing might be put on the wall; 
in a hilad lesson, no mailer how long beforehand, 
the children sliould tliink about "a bow-shot" 
in connection with Robin's archery or with 
Locksley in Ivanlioe. 

There cannot be too much preparation if 
the children's inindg are to be open to receive, 
even in part, the beauties of a masterpiece, 
But the preparation must be tactfully managed; 
ivords and phrases should be merged into other 
lessons where' 'spade " work is confessedly done, 
hut tlie immediate aim, understanding of the 
masterpiece soon to be presented to the class, 
not so much as hinted at. 

If the way has been prepared as indicated 
above, the teadier's course is clear. " The poem 
is called ' The Lady of Shalott/ and it is about 
the Lady of Shalott, but Lancelot comes into 
the story, We shall see Lancelot as we have 
never yet seen him, Listen!" A very few simple 
words will introduce the poem adequately. 

The Next Step ; Hearing the Poem 

The teacher reads the poem through. This 
rule is accepted so generally tliat discussion 
seems i[niiecessary; and yet many teachers con¬ 
fess that some classes, in no way bored by 
literature as a rule, do not react, as authorities 
take it for granted that they will, to poems like 
this, and even to "The Pied Piper," Ojie of 
these latter failures was .followed up closely, 
and tile mentality of the children was watched 
in other lessons. The obstacle to appreciation 
here was undoubtedly language; every other 
mrd, in ^vllat seems ordinary plirasing, was a 
difficulty, A given word is new, it is followed 
by words not new peiiiaps but with a shade of 
meaning that is puzzling, and so on. What is 
worse, the diflicuity is cumulative. 


TO LITERATURE 1,5 

Tlic teacher can mend matters if, in set ian- 
guage periods on the time-table, the class study 
and practise the mother tongue. They should 
learn (i) to recognize words dawiiiig actions, 
however extraordinary they may seem, (2) to 
attach epitlicts distinguishing words, attributes, 
to the right persons and things, (3) to have an 
increasing working vocabulary. 

Verbal difficulties peculiar to a given poem 
should be cleared away beforehand, and in her 
oym reading the teacher should remember the 
disabilities of the children, and deliberately 
think out ways of "getting the poem over," con¬ 
sciously, but not self-consciously, interpreting. 

Hints for Reading 

The teacher, before reading the poem to the 
class, should become well acquainted with cer¬ 
tain points. 

The theme is developed and completed in 19 
stanzas of 9 lines each. These stanzas are linked 
by the two most prominent lines, the key to 
the whole—the fifth and the ninth, eg.— 

Skimnmig down to Camelot 
The Lady of Shahll . . . 

Flowing down to Camelot 
The Lady of Shalclt. 

In each verse we arc reminded in plain terms 
of the link between Camelot and Slialott—a 
mystic Imlc, but tiiat need not trouble us here. 
Life conies and goes from Camelot to Slialolt 
in every verse except one, tlie first of Part III, 
where bold Sir Lancelot, tlie flower of chivalry, 
in his sole person, cjubodies CameJot 

The rJiyme sclienic centres round "Sbaluit" 
and " Camelot"; it goes aaaaBcccB. It i.s 
iVTitten thus because the reader oiiglit to feci the 
poem flowing to the '"B” lines, TJie poet giiicies 
us toward thejn by sound aiicl by sense; follow¬ 
ing his eloqiiejit direction, wc should make [or 
these two short lines a.s points of rest, as goals 
attained, througliout tjie poem. 

" The Lady of Shalott " is a line (d three beats, 
"of" must be given the value nf i\n accented 
syllabic hi time, in poise, lUJt in jarring loudness. 
Compare it with anotlier ia.st line such as 

"Pesfde rejnote Shalott," and you will get its 
movement. 
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’Lik(! tliR ix-aiitifiiL lirst stanza of I’art III and 


oKaniiuo it. 

A Bow-shot from her Iwwcr-eovcs, a 

He rode bctweeii^ the barley-sheaves, a 

The san came dazzling Ihro ihe haves, a 
And flamed upon ihe brazen greaves a 
Of hold Sir Lancciot . 13 

A red-cross longhl for ever kneeVd c 

To a lady in his shieUU c 

Thai sparkled on ihc yellow field c 

Beside remote Shaloit, B 


The jfi.Liiagitineiit of tln" lUtU and iiiiitli Hues U 
aiuoufj tlio signal rhytlimicnl triuinplis of Toimy- 
soil. The ])roc(Hling limes travtd to tliai wondorfiii 
.short lino— 

Oj hold Sir Lancelot. 


In every verse, whether it be gra^’^c or gay, 
heavy or light, slow or liuiTicd, the points of 
rest never change: they are always the two short 
lijic.s of the staiixa, tl ic fifth and the ninth. 

It is obvious, then, that the reader who reads 
the text as if it were prose, and ignores this vital 
point, is farther than she thinks from the spirit 
of the poem. 

Tone 

“ Tlie Lady of Shalott ” is a fantasy. The story 
is free of time and place, free of the bonds of 
reality except at one point to be indicated later. 
This being so, the poet, true artist as lie is, no¬ 
where toiichc.s the deci)s of gloom; wc mislead 
ourselves if vve think four grey walls and a 



Fig, in 


" Out upon ihe wharfs they came, KniglU and hurgher, lord and damcT 


The following throe take cm tlieir right move- funeral are to wear the pall of actuiil life, TIu' 
merit only when the reader looks ahead and sees four grey walls ''Overlook a space of flowers f 
in that hne a cnhmnation. the funeral has as its accoinjinniments, jdunu'vS 
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and liglits and music; and these are ''magic 
sights" that the Lady of Shalott delighh lo 
weave in her endless web. The tone is never 
gloomy, not even at the end. Wc take our cue 
from Lancelot— 

Bill Lancelot mused a lililc space; 

He said, ''She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her Grace, 

The Lady of Shalott,*' 

Pari 1 . The tone of the opening stanza slioukl 
be quiet and convincing, showing that Camelol 
exists. Creators of fantasy are alway.s paiLicidar 
as to detail With "the people gazing inhere the 
lUm blow’' we awaken cariosity about the island 
there below, "The island of Shalott," 

The second verse contiiiucs to establish tlic 
island with its willows and aspens; we rear the 
four grey walls and four grey towers, awakening 
cariosity in our hearers, which deepens when 
we coinc to The silent isle that embowers the 
lady. 

Real barley and rye, real fields and lilies, real 
willows, and now real barges trailed by real 
horses! But how heavy the barges, how stow 
the horses, how heavy and slow the rhythm 
sounds, bearing out the sense, reinforcing it. The 
shallop, in comparison, belongs to fairyland. 
These lines are iomhed very lightly and with a 
suggestion of mystery which deepens with the 
following lines. 

In Pari II the niysterioLis tone continues, but 
there is neither gloom nor horror. Tlic web Avitli 
colours gay is tlic keynote. 'T am half sick of 
shadows" should come as a surprise. WJiat will 
happen next ? 

The most brillirmt words form the design. 

In Pari III the reader delights in the perfect 
description of the perfect knight. Gladness rings 
in e\^ery note so that the contrast in the last 
stanza of the passage is perceptible to all; she 
left the web, she left the loom. 

In Part IV the reader’s aim should be to 
convey appreciation of beauty and q\iietude. 
There is dramatic satisfaction, too, in the lady's 
coming to Camelot, a certain admiration for 
her presence of mind in writing her name on 
the prow, and, best of all, in Lancelot's gentle 
tribute to the gleaming shape that lloatcd, silent, 
into Camelot. 


After the Reading 

The teacher hopes that the children have 
received a clear impression of beauty in both 
matter and form; by a sympatiictic rendering 
she has conveyed lo them the emotiojial tone of 
the masterpiece. 

The cliildren might be asked if tlierc is any 
part they would like to hear again during the 
remaining five minutes. If the poem has really 
readied the children it is generally best to leave 
it alone for tlic tijne being. Follow die lead tite 
children give licro, look at greaves and sliicld.s 
and anything tlicy p]oa,5e, and tlion read the 
pari the majority imdd like, to end the lesson- 

But the teacher must come to grips witli an 
important poem like this at some time. There 
must be a certain amcuint of work calculated to 
prove how much has "got over" to tlic class; 
the discovery must be the basis of future train¬ 
ing. Wliat they have takcji in must be followed 
up, impi'essions made must be deepened. 

Part I. (i) If the cliildren can read well, tlicy 
might be asked to read it sUcnlly. It Is a good 
device to tell them that the lesson will be on 
Part I, that it would he a help if each girl would 
put a hand up when iilic hacl reached the end; 
she would then be free to rc-rcad the passage, or 
to read on to the end of the poem, Tiie teacher 
can see in this way the avcriige amount of time 
required, and know when to .say "Time is up," 

(2) The children close books. 

If) Tlic teacher amioiuices that sIk' is going 
to build up tlje Jajifkcapo on tlie blai khoard 
(in words or iji a drawing, eitlior will do), and 
that they must supply the ck'tuils. What is the 
feature of the landscajie that it would be wise to 
begin with? Tlie river. If the teacher cunnot 
draw, two long lines, diagram-wise, will do 
perfectly. "Say all the river lines while' I draw, 
please." She prompts the class if lU'cessary, 
but she gets them to repeat— 

"On cither side the river lie/' etc. 

“ Why is tlie river so important fitr nur stcu'y ? 
Yc'S, hutgii'c me lines if you can - 

By the island in the river 
Flowing down to ('(unclot. 

"Wliat i.s the nanu* of fhe^ island . AMiat is 
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the next important Icaturc of the landscape? 
Yes. How many lines about Camelot can you 
remember?" One child puts the other right, 
the teaclier listens lor intonation and rhythm, 
certain lines are memorized in the most natural 
way. 

"'What must be put on the island? What 
else?" "A space of flowers." "Tell me one 
thing more about the island before we leave it 
—in the same rhyme scheme as 'towers/ 
'flowers.'" The teacher gets from one child, 
find makes all repeat rhythmically and softly— 

/ / y / 

And the silent isle imboi&ers 
/ / / 

The Lady of Shaloit, 

'' Wc Ixavc the island down here, Camelot right 
away in the distance there, here is the river 
leading from one to tlie other. What do we sec 
on the river banks ? Wlicre docs the road run ? 
WJxat trees border the river ? Have you ever seen 
a willow or an aspen? Here are pictures of both." 

In this way the teacher gets the people 
looking doi&n curiously at the island in the river; 
the tralTic in the form of heavy barges; in the 
barley the reapers. " And if we went in the very 
early morning we might meet with an adventure 
as the reapers did. What was that? " 

The teacher reads the section tlirough as a 
reward. 

Part IL The children might be asked after 
study of the text, or, if they read very badly, 
after hearing the teaclier read the passage again, 
to plan with chalk on a sheet of brown paper the 
figures or patterns and colours of the magic web. 
Blocked lines would serve the purpose quite well. 

The Lady of Shalott wove the scenes of life, 
but as seen tlirough the mirror: the highway 
winding down to Camelot, the river eddy 
whirling, the surly village churls, the red cloaks 
of market girls, a troop of happy damsels, an 
abbot on horseback, a curly shepherd lad, a 
long-hair‘d page clad in crimson, and so on. 

As the children read out the answers, the 
teacher requires them to remember the original 
line, and sometimes demands the following 
lines, with the hint that they are " in the same 
rhyme scheme." 

The teacher reads the section through. The 
class enjoy the rliythm. 


Part /n. (n) The class, with books open, Rnd 
all the " shining epithets" that describe the sun 
shining on Sir Laaicclot's armour as he rode 
"Beside remote Shalott"— 

"The sun came dazzling . , . 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves ..." 
"... shield that sparkled on the yellow 
field" 

"The gemmy bridle glitter'd ..." 

"All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jeweird shone the saddle leather." 

"The helmet and the helmet feather 

Burn'd like one burning flame together." 

His brow "glow'd" in sunlight. 

His warhorse trod on hmiished hooves, 

And so on. 

Having read and re-read the passage to find 
"one more/' and "still anotlieij" the children 
have made it their own. 

The teacher takes the passage through 
with strict attention to rhythm. The cliildren 
are still more familiar with it. 

(c) She gives them time to learn the verse 
they like best. 

(rf) She suggests they complete the passage or 
attempt any other passage in their own time. 

Pari IV. I. Let the children follow events 
here point by point, and become clear as to the 
story. 

2. What was the weather like? Describe the 
aspects of Nature indicated here. What season 
was it? Quote the melancholy lines. Take them 
rhythmically, telling cliildren to drag out the 
trailing words with heavy arm movements— 

The broad stream in his banks—complaining, 

Heavily the lota sky raining, 

Contrast the mournful chant with the early 
fairy song. 

3. Build up, children supplying the detail, 
and then quoting the line, the last scene of all— 
wharfs, knight, burgher, lord, and dame, to tlie 
last line. 

4. All tluroiigli the course the teacher should 
keep a vigilant eye on the art schemes for the 
class, and seize the happy moment when real 
correlation becomes a means of true progress. 

5. Tlie little course of lessons should end with 
a final reading of the masterpiece. 
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"'The Poet's Song " {11-Year-Olds) 

Tennyson's 'The Poet's Song” helps a class 
that has appreciated Christina Rossetti's 
"Nightingale" to deepen as well as multiply 
certain impressions. The poet in the latter was 
enchanted by the nightingale's song; now we 
have an imagined and convincing record of what 
the bird might well think of human song, hi' 
spired and aspiring, 

Tennyson's poem is suitable for older children, 
but it might be used to follow Stephens' "The 
Rivals" taken at a rather earlier stage. 

Can tlie teacher do anything to get this song 
over to the children? Is this one of the poems 
that can be followed up with benefit to the 
class, or is it best left alone? Much depends on 
how much spade work the teacher has done, 
preparing for other poem.s of tlie group in whicli 
this is placed. Anyway, let the teacher be sure 
that, if she leaves the masterpiece without 
comment, it Is hy choice after refiectioji^ not 
because she cannot find anything to say. 

Resolve the poem into its elements, There is 
incident of a kind. The poet leaves town and 
street, seeks a lonely place, and sings. The song 
is so sweet that untamed things stay their 
wonted course to listen; most wonderful of all 
the nightingale, that "immortal bird," that 
sings of "eternal passion, eternal pain," pays 
tribute, 

Now if this were all we should not waste a 
moment more upon it. Not only is what the 
poet says a very different thing, but "by its 
fruits" we know the difference. There is a 
Stimulus in Tennyson's lines that gives us power. 
We see the strange thing he sees, and as he sees 
it, and feel, too, something liJce the emotion that 
lie felt in seeing and creating. 

What does the poet actually say ? 

The Poet's Song 
The rain had fallen, the poet arose. 

He pass’d by the toivn and out of the street, 

A light wind bleio from the gates of the sun, 

A nd waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sal him down in a lonely place. 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 

Thai made the loild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feel. 


This is the first verse, The rain had fallen. 
The rain is over; think of a rain-washed town, 
and then think of faiinrcfreslicd fields in the 
country. You lift your eyes, but you might as 
well close them, for you are looking back to, 
thinking back to, and imagining a scene very 
different from the actual view, whatever it be, 
that is before you. This is the response that that 
one thought or image "The rain had fallen " has 
awakened in you; you have your vision too. 

"A light wind blew from tJie gates of the sun." 
Why a light wind? Is it merely a sound or is 
the word a genuine epithet} Only a light wind 
would cause "waves of shadow" to go over the 
wheat and remain perceptible. Again the inner 
eye secs visions of long waving grass, and waves 
of shadow over the green, and the feeling of 
the present is lost in the emotion of the past. 
"Light" is significant 

And while the poet chants "his melody loud 
and sweet" what do we see ? A series of pictures. 
The wild swan in her cloud, the lark not rising 
but dropping down to the very ground at the 
feet of the solitary figure r the swallow turning 
his back on the fly, the wild hawk, forgetful of 
his prey, gripped in his talons, staring at the 
singer. TJien conies the emotional thought, and 
it seems to come most fitly from the nightingale, 
singer of requiems— 

A nd the nightingale thought, 

*T have many songs, 

But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died awayT 

This from the poet wlio wrote in " In 
Memoriani"— 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out niy mournful rhymes, 

Bui ring the fuller minstrel Ui. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand : 

Ring out the darkness of the laud, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Form 

This is a song. Time spent in heuring the 
whole melody is time well spent. What is the 
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secret or its wonderful rliytlim by which it 
surpasses in expressiveness and in suggestion 
any cciuceivablc prose version? 

Tlic pause is used in these lines most effec¬ 
tively; it coincides with the completion of the 


Keep those even lines short; do not read them 
adding unconsciously a fonrtli silent beat—this 
would slacken the speed and lower the tension. 
The poet means tlic short line to help in con¬ 
veying the heightened emotional level. 





image. “The raiji Imd fallen/' “he pass'd by 
the town/' ''The swallow stopt,“ “the wild 
hawk stood." 

There Is no sign of effort or deliberate arrange¬ 
ment, and yet the sounds fall most melodiously 
on the can Out, doim, loud, cloud, domi, down 
(oil Iiis beak), town represent tlic vsound that 
occurs most frequently, but they are well 
separated from one another 

The rhyme scheme is unusual. The verse 
consists of eight lines, and the rhymes go thus: 
a b c /j d f) c [); so that one sound occurs four times, 
wliilc the alternate lines arc unrhymed. The 
words at the ends of the linos should, ol course, 
be given their full prominence in reading; the 
ear has then the gratification of hearing the 
sound expected, or the surprise of a new one. 
All the words that are given prominence here 
are sonorous and beautiful. 

The second verse has a change in stnu tiirc. 

^ ^ ^ '' 

I'nt swalloii; stopi as hs fuuited the Jly 

y / / 

The snake slipt under a spray (3 feet) 

y / / / 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

y y / 

And stand with his foot on ike Prey, (3 feet). 

etc. 


Pace 

The song goes lightly and rejoicing is in the 
air. Is it not written in rising trisyllables? This 
measure indicates the pace—a most imporiant 
point. There arc many substitutions, all with 
happy effect. The dissyllabic opening of lines 
enables the reader to get a grip before she carols 
on: "The rain," “He passed/' “A light," “And 
waves." 

But the most remarkable effect of poise is 
given by the rhytUuncal disposition of such 
sonorous sounds as swn, drop, uJtnd, hawk, 
slipi: They are used as nimccciitcd syllables but, 
if rendered correctly, are the means of completing 
tlic melody. They sliould not be slithered over; 
neither should they be emphasized as if they 
bore beats, 

Possibilities oj the Song 

Wliat the teacher may do with this poem i.*; 
now apparent. 

I. Awaken emotional response, 

(rt) Convoy the beauty of the soug. The poet's 
strain is gay, rapturous. There must be jio 
weary plodding in the teacher's interpretation. 

The trisyllables arc taken lightly, 

(h) KemomboT tliai the full melody dipends 
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on Hiws coiitainiiiff sonoi-nus but uaacccutod 
soimtls, 

.'1 light wind bleiv from the gates of the smi. 

U 

Thai made the wild swan pause in her cloud. 

(c) Mark the final syllables of tlic line. This 
is the teacher's pari: interpretation of emotion 
and rhythm. 

i. Connnent on one or two points~not more, 

3. Educe from the children the pictures to be 
seen, the iinage.s that conic before tlie mind. 

Let them .shut their eyes and .sec the picture 
with the inner eye. 

4. A word of appreciation of the nightin¬ 
gale',s thought, Tciinyson'.s thouglit. 


5. During .some future Ic.ssoii follow up tliis 
poem by eontrasting it with Christina Kosfit'tti’.s 
aspiration, in "The Nightingale,” and again 
withfitepheiis' "The Rivals," or any other bird 
songs that invite eoniparison. 

N.lt, All eoninicnts are made with the sole 
purpose of revealing the (Quality of the master¬ 
piece—genuine emoUoii perfectly expressed. 

f). Tlie wliole, poem shmihl be committed to 
memory. 

7. The art le.ssoii might give oppoitunities nf 
self-e.xpres.sii»n, the poem roulains pr()nh.sing 
studies. 

8, Coleridge’s poem "Answer to a Child’s 
Question” is one of the l)e.st poems to be taken 
witli this, to encouriigo thought. 



ITo. II 


lictiliiig the Rhythm of a Line 0/4 fed in [‘ailing Meastiie 

Lessiiiiii in ihyllini shoiilil be ^iveu to Jiminrs, willi r.imiliiir rliyuvs; foi a rKiim iiteiHiiie llicy lii'.'it iiptt.iut. 
the tcaclicr reads and tlieeliildrcn inlriiuet llieiltyilim with tlinr hands bid. nc ynmm' in hnorpulinf'lln'rhyme 
by words. 
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The ballads move to a tune. They are simple, 
full of action, dialogue, dramatic situations. 

I, After reading the ballad once, the teacher 
slioLild encourage the children to join in the 
refrain. 

z. The dramatic method should then be used, 
evai if the dialogue is brief» 

3. The children should tackle the ballad and 
see how much of the mere narrative can he 
changed into scenery, properties, and acimi, 
aird decide which verses must be kept verbal 
and left to ‘'chorus." The aim is that they 
should know the ballad. 

4. It is always possible to make certain 
changes, so that indirect speech becomes 
dialogue: the dramatic method is the best way 
of showing the difference between “direct and 
indirect spcech.“ 

Tainlin “ might be read twice, and left at that 
as a fairy story, but there are other methods for 
different ballads. 

" Hind Horn'' and Thomas the Rhymer “ 
charm children of 9. 

Hind Horn {(^-Year-Olds) 

1. The teacher reads '* Hind Horn “ tlirongh, 
She tells the class to listen carefully, as she 
wishes them to choose the diflerent characters 
and arrange the story in scenes. 

2. When she reads it the second time they 
take the half refrain about the beggar and Whai 
News I 

3. (a) What is the first thing that 
happened? 

Jn ScoUmd there was a baby horn. 

And his name il was called young Hind Horn. 

(i) What is tlve next thing wc are told? 

/ / / / 

He sent a letter to our king 

y / / / 

That he was in love with his daughter Jean. 

(c) How much time passed between those 
two happenings? Wlxat are we told in the 
first two lines? The baby is born. Wliatistold 
in tlie next two lines ? He has grown up between. 
Huvl Horn is a young mEin. The ballads waste 
no time in unnecessary detail 


(rf) The ballad says '*He's gien to her a silver 
wand/' 

Suppose we could hear Hind Horn himself 
speaking to Jean, what would he say? 

” I give to you a silver wand 
With seven living lavrocks sitting thereon.” 

The ballad says; “S/ie's gieu to him . . 
if we could hear Jean herself speaking, how 
would she put it? Z, 

I give to you a diamond ring 
With seven bright diamonds set therein, 
When this ring grows pale and wan 
Yon may know by it iny love is gone. 

(fi) The very next verse says: “One day as 
he looked his ring upon , . 



Fig. 12 


** Where gal ye this, by sea or land, 

Or gat ye this of a dead man’s hand? “ 
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Wliat happened after tliat last speech of 
Jean's? Children arc generally eloquent over 
tlic farewell and departure, 

(J) What did Hind Horn do? "He left the sea 
and came to land.*' So he must have gone to sea. 

And whal happened ? This question is seldom 
necessary, as, having taken up the refrain when 
tlie lesson began, tlie children know it. 

And the first he met hjqs an old beggar man. 
And so on. 

4- Worh requimig TJwughi. The teacher theii 
gets the children to divide the story into its 
sections; I. The scene with Jean and tlie parting. 
11 . Hind Horn's meeting with the beggar and 
the exchange of dress, etc. Ill- His arrival just 
in time to stop Jean's wedding. 

5. The teacher requires her class to make 
another kind of effort. On the slips of paper in 
front of tlicm they mite down the names of 
every person who plays a part in this story 
whether he speaks or not. 

Correction is done on the spot. 

6. Selection of Cast. "Now we are going to 
choose our actors Great excitement is shown 
at this statement. "Which do you think is the 
hardest part to act?" Discussion follows. Then 
come reference to the text, and listening to it 
again while the teacher, free from self-conscious^ 
ness, does her utmost to act the parts and show 
how dilRcult the beggar man is, with his wilful¬ 
ness and his touch of malice. 

"We want the very best Hind Horn we can 
get, so suggest two or three, they shall come out 
and read or say the part, and well choose the 
one most like Horn." 

By tlie time the parts are chosen the would-be 
actors know all the parts. In a very simple and 
natural way, the judgment of the children is 
being trained. 



Fki. 13 

A Twelfth Century Shoe 


Sir Patrick Spem (g- and 10- 
Year-Olds) 

The teacher who projX)scs to take this ballad 
willi a class resolves it into its clcmcnls firs t of all. 

1. It is a story and an excellent story, 

2. There is dialogue and of a spirited kind. 

3. The diction is simple, but tlicrc arc a few 
diflicultics. 

4. Tlie verse goes smootlily, ilic rhythm is 
marked, 

5. As the story is told. Sir Patrick is indeed 
the central figure, tliough other |>crsons play 
interesting rotes. 

Were wc to siinnnarize the story to illustrate 
that Sir Patrick is indeed the central figure, our 
rfeumc would run thus: Different personages say 



certLiin things to the knight, lie reacts to tliCvSe. 
and his characteristic (leeds bring about the 
denonement. This is the state of affairs in tliis 
particular ballad. Had Sir Patrick hern a man 
of a different temperament. cveiUs would have 
taken a different tuni. 

6. TJicre is then the clash of liuinan leiiij)era- 
nicnts (the men of Korroway and Sir Patrick). 

7. There is tlie wur of the rlcments Ligainst 
llic sailor-kniglit us lie pursues Ids iinpituou.s 
way ill spile nf the supiMTiaturaI warning. 

8. There is the tragedy of the "missing” 
.ship, and lioi>e deferied in the heinl.s of tliiise 
who watch iiiul wail in DunfiTiiiline town. 


1^4 
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9, There are inmy points outside the bounds 
of a sniumafv. 

T'lio talc is told, not as summarized here, but 
ill a way that sweeps us oH our feet. 

The teacher’s aim is to get the wond&rfnl 
story over to the children so that Uicy may be 
/oac/ied and swept off/Mr feet, Tiicy cannot read 
it (or tbevmolvos with this effect; reading Is stlU 
a laborious process vvilli them. 

Having thoroughly prepared the ballad, noted 
the dincrent states of tension, and thought 
out wliicli verses would l)e rendered appropri¬ 
ately by low, qvifet tones, which by loud tones, 
wJiicIi witli 111c voice at its normal pitch, and 
50 OH, the leaclier reads it rhythmically to her 
class. 

Boys and girls always like this ballad well 
enough to hoar U read twice. 

Now the teacher wants to make the text 
familiar. She suggests that the children drama¬ 
tize it; they agree ciiiluisiastically, 603's as i&ell 
as girls, “ Let us begin/' says the teacher. But 
how does she begin? She gives out hccto- 
graphqd copies of parts of the ballad (if she has 
no books) to be used as shown below. "I am 
going to read the Qrst part of the ballad to you 
again, and I want you to find the speakers, and 
what they say. Put your hands up as soon as 
some one speaks, and put tlicm down when he 
leaves off speaking.'' 

The childrenj by listening, recognize from the 
sense, lielped by the teacher’s dramatic inter¬ 
pretation, wliat the king says, the elder knight’s 
suggestion. Sir Patrick’s reception of the message, 
his resolution. 

The teacher tells the children that those chosen 
for these three parts will have to say these 
speeches. "Let us practise ibeni." 

Finding and Unconsciously Learning 
the Speeches 

She divides the class into three. She calls 
upon them to render the speeches rhythmically. 
The teacher begins, reading the first lines with 
marked rliyllim, setting an example. 

''The King sits in Dunfermline town (4 ft.) 

Drmkiiig the bliidc-rcd wine.'" (3 ft.) 


Division I take up— 

'^0 wiiare will I get a skecly skipper, 

/ / / 

To sail this new ship of mine." 


By the time the teacher hUvS given discreet 
coaching as to vowels, intonation, the time given 
to unaccented syllables, the way to deal with 
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S\r Palrick Spem 

Ye lie, ye lie, ye liai-s loud, 

Fu' loud I hear ye lie! 

For I brought as niiiildc while iilonic 
As i^anc my men and me—* 

And I bro^iglit a haU-foiC giide red goud 
Oiit-o'or tJie soa with me. 

Malt' ready, malt' ready, my u\crLy men a'! 

Our glide ship sails the morn. 

Cosiuma, Note liose ami tunic—tunics cut to haiis in 
folds at the side. 

long but uiiaccciiicd sounds like "red" anil 
"new," all the cliikhvn know tlicse lines. 

T'he teacher goes on— 

"O up and spak' an eldeni knigUl, 

Sal al the King's right knee." 
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Division II take up— 

"Sir Patrick Speiis is the best sailor 

That ever sailed the sea." 

After a little practice with the trisyllabic "Is 
. . . ^ 

tlic best/^ the archaic accentuation of sailor, and 
the teacher’s insistence on full vowel rendering 
of the boys know this by heart. 

The teacher now ciiiiniiigly asks the boys in 
Divisions II and III to beat time for her xahile 5//^* 
fells what tlic king did, TJic "kings " (Division I) 
had belter practise what they are going to do 
when they act it. 

The teacher reads— 

/ / / > 

" Our king has written a braid letter, (4 ft.) 

y / / 

And sealed it with his hand, (3 ft.) 

/ y y y 

And sent it Lo Sir Patrick Spoils, (4 ltd 

y / / 

Was walkings on the strand. ’ (3 ft.) 

Tlic same method can be followed with Sir 
Ptitrick’s speecJi, the chiidren of the thivd 

division conceiiiraiing on their part. The same 
method can be followed with the rest of the 
poem. By the teacher's focusing their attention 
on the good vowelling, clear rhythm, and right 
intonation, llie children Jiavc been lured iiitf) 
coiicentrating on ihe dialogue as a preliminary 
to acting the ballad. 

Selection oj Cast 

The children nou^ have a s/audard. The king, 
the eldcrn knight, Sir Patrick, ami the narrator 
speak in different tones; they Iiave diifeieiit 
kinds of things to say; the tone apiiroximates 
to the matter. 

The teacher invites each divisum /o select 
two or three kings, knights, or Sir Patricks. 
TJicn the selected king.s stand out and repeat 
tlicir speeches; they arc on their mettle. Tim 
children soon learn to distinguish and select 
which is most like the cliaracter. Meamvhde, 
this is the process of selection and rejectioji— 
excellent training in tlic approach to literature 
and afterwards. When the trial is over, ami 
the most satisfactory candidate elected, every¬ 


body knows everybody ilse's part. an<l every- 
l)ody has a good idea rif the kind < d in dividual U\ 
be impelsonalrd. Sir Patrick has his note, the 
king liis, and the eklern knigfit his. die actors 
distinguish tliem oiie from the otlier, [iiul take 
pride in doing so. \Vc call IhivS kiiul of lesson 
selecfion of mt. 

Dramatis Personae 

"What oil 11'r dm vat ters do vvi' want? Listen 
am Hake note vvJiile I lead itthrougliomi* innus"' 
All incentive is thus given for listi iiing (iine 
more. Tlic teacher musl have the at her 
finger tiii.s. 

1. The messenger lo Sir Patrick, 

2. The sailor wlio saw tlu‘ new moon, "with 
Llie aiild moon in her arm.’’ 

3. The men who imish'd their sails " on 
MonCMiilay morn.'* 

The Scots’ lords. 

5. Those wlio fetdted "tJie w<b o’ llie silken 
cloth/' 

h. 'riic ladies who WTiuig their lliigeis 

7, The maidens wdio tore their Iniir. 

8, 'riic ladies with fans in their hands. 

9, The ninidens with kainis in llieir Iniir. 

10 and II. Tlic king’s daiighti'r o’ Norrowiiy, 
and the lords o' Norroway. 

la. 'I’lie narrator. 

Nos. I, and 10 aie generally overloitkcd. 
Tlie.se personages, once remot(\ are iiow’ bn night 
nciirer to the cliihlren, who .sie the muss of 
jieople affeeted- ami liy wliat agiucy ? A stoi m 
at sea. riiis, tluui, is tlie sloi}' of u shipu tci'k. 

The Seldng. The h arher tells IIk* rhihlnn 
that tliei' kriowtlui story uvJl emiugli mnv lo 
able lo tell by reading it for tlu'insdves lunv nfleii 
tlie scene cliaiiges, Here they use llieir liei to- 
graphed copies or books; and, willi this incen¬ 
tive, go eagerly 11irongh tin* text. 

A cl ions. All actions should be in ballad 
rhytlim. When the diildien have really driwia- 
ti::cd the hallad aftiu' the preliniinaiies given 
above, they slionld he icipiired to listen, dimng 
a h'ssoii ill liti-nilnie, U)\\\v halhiil lead tliiongli. 
This I fading will be to ilieiii a dilfeieiit tiling 
from tile liist leaihng. 'I liev have, in the inier 
val, aiKiuiifil knowledge, 
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Robin Hood and Will Stutley 
{ii-Year-Olds) 

There arc strong elements of api^eal here that 
arc cominoii to the Robin Hood ballads^— 

1. The refrain. It is always musical; children 
repeat it with delight and memorize it with ease. 
Any poem with a refrain is attractive. 

2. This particular refrain embodies the love of 
Nature that cliaiactcrises the yeomen, and the 
makers of ballad songs, as well as the masters of 
literature, 

3. Tills ballad records another triumph for 
yeomen and archery, the thriil of a rescue. 

4. It gives an example of the loyalty ol the 
group to one of their body, and of touching 
faith of the man iu lits "noble master." 

5. There is the emotional relief at the unex- 
l^ctcd escape, the joy of reunion, and above all 
tlic joy of the greenwood, 

These arc all very lightly toi^ched, very simply 
told, but they are forces that awaken response, 
They arc the points that matter, 

Robin Hood and Will Slutley (showing how 
Robin rescued his follower from the sheriff and 
liis men, who were going to hang him) always 
succeeds. 

The ballad opens thus— 

(X) When Robin Rood in the gmuivood stood 
/ / / 

Derry derry doun (3 ft,) 

/ / / 

Under the greenwood tree (3 ft.) 

Tidings they came to him with speed, 

/ / / 

Tidings for certainly, 

Hey down, derry derry down (4 It.). 

/ / / ^ / 

(B) That Will Sltdlcy surprised was, 

And eke Vn prison lay ; 

ll^ree varlels that the king had hir'd 

Did likely him helray. 

How do wc deal ’with this? Work at the 
rhythm of tl\c opening stanza. Use the privilege 
of repeating pivrases as song-writers do, and 
make a grand spuch-chanlcd chorm, 

A. Divide the doss into tliree, 

Div. I. When Robin Hood in the greenwood 
stood. 


Oiv, II. (Softly) Derry derry down, 

Div. III. Under the greenwood tree, 

Div. 1 . Tidings they came lo him iviih speed, 
Div. II. Tidings for cerlamiy 
Div. III. Under the greemvood tree. 

All (loudly) Hey down, derry derry down. 

Hey down, derry dmy down. 

Have a jolly time, let the children move tJieir 
arms, but be strict about rhythm, Be careful, 
too, about the pronunciation of "wood" and 
"stood," with lips well forward as for whistling; 
ow in clown " is generally badly produced. The 
moutli must be egg-sliaped, not in a broad 
smiling position. With attention to these sounds 
and observing the difference between lines of 
4 ft. and lines of 3 ft., the children get a wonderful 
effect. 

B is changed into the actual speech of the 
messenger; change "That" into "Robin." The 
stage direction now runs: Enter ut^sssenger 
breathlessly. 

Scene I 

Messenger: 

Robin t Will Stutley sn^rprised was 
A nd eke in prison lay; 

Three varlels that the king had hired 
Did likely km betray. 

Two verses are changed in the same way to 
produce Robbies reply which follows immediately 
as now arranged. The words changed are in 
Roman type, 

Robin: 

I swear Will SMey shall rescued he 
And he hr ought hack again; 

Or else shall many a gallant kuighi 
Far his sake there be slain. 

The next three verses are conned, but only 
as stage-directions. They give information about 
"business." Robin clothes himself in scarlet, 
but his men were all in green. Every man has a 
good broadsword and also a good yew-bow. 
They all march out to lie in ambush; as they 
go they all cliant rhythmically— 

//ey down, derry derry doit^n, 

Derry derry down. 

Hey down, derry derry domi, 

Under the greenwood Iree, 
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This is the end of the first scene. They march 
to rhythm, We talk of the human appeal. What 
is there here to '"get over”? First of all there is 
the adventure—life in the greenwood, with its 
freedom and jollity. The chanted chorus en¬ 
courages the feeling of exuberance. A call 
comes to the "free men,” Responsibility is 
seen simply as adventure, but responsibility it 


is. How do Robin and his men answer tlic 
appeal? In the usual way; this is but another 
illustration ol his chiv&lrou}; life in ihc ^Ycamood. 

And here is another cause fur pride: Robin's 
men are ycomcyi whose lives show splendid 
examples of chivalry. They arm tliemselvcs 
with broadswords and yew-bows. Tliat the 
English yeomen were the greatest archera in 



Fig. If) 

Will Stiiiley and Lillie John Defend Thmadves 
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the world ciiii be told the children in a context 
such as this. 

SckN]- II 

Biter ancUwl Vabmr, moving very shwly. Enter 
the ^Avenlunrs [Hoiy iuDitfi they come 

Robin sends one of his men to ask the old Palmer for 
news. The skirts Ike track so that the stranger 

nol £iifiss where the yeomen are hidden. The stranger 
proves to be a friend. Will Siuthys master would not 
allow lo die if he knew of it. 

Palmer: 

0 had hh noble master knoxmi 
He wmild some shccouy send, 

A few of his hold yeomanry 
Full soon would feich him hence. 

Will Stutlcy and the slieriff^s men arc seen in 
tlie distance. 

Will Stutley: 

Now seeing that I needs must die 
Grant one boon to me! 

For my noble master ne*er had man 
Thai yet was hanged on tree. 

Give me a sword all in my hand, 

And lei me be unbound. 

/ j / / 

And with thee and ihy men Vll fight, 

/ / / 

Till I lie dead on the ground. 

The sheriff refuses. 

Will Stutley; 

Do but unbind my hands, I pray, 

I will no weapons crave\ 

And if I be hanged this day, 

Dammlion lei me have. 

Sheriff: 

Oh no! oh no! Will Siiiiley! 

Thou shall on galloivs die! 

Ay! and so shall thy master too, 

If ever in me it lie. 


Stutley: 

/ / / / 

0 daUard coward, 0 dastard coward. 

Faint-hearted, peasant slave! 

If ever viy master do thee meet, 

Thou shall ihy payment have. 

Little John comes up, talks with sherifi—a 
dramatic moment, He cuts Stutlcy*s bonds 
adroitly, twitches a sword from one of the 
sheriff's men, and gives it to Stutley. (Very 
exciting business this,) 

Little John (quickly ): 

Here Will Stutley, take ikon this same. 
Thou cansi ii belter sway ; 

And here defend thyself awhile, 

For aid will come siraighiway. 

Enter Robin and his men. An anow comes 
from Robui's bow* The sheriff and his men flee. 

Loud laughter from Robin's men and a 
Hey down, derry derry down. 

Will Stutley (with something of awe in his voice); 
I little Ihoughtj oh merry men all. 

When I came to this place, 

For to have met with Little John 
Or have seen my inasieAs face. 

Robin: 

And once again my fellows dear, 

We shall in the greenwoods meet. 

Where we shall make our bow-strings twang, 
Music for us most meet. 

All marching back to their special retreat 
in the greenwood which they love, chant 
rhythmically— 

Hey doivn, derry derry down 
Derry derry down. 

Hey down, derry derry down, 

Under the greenwood tree. 
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ACTION AND NARRATIVE 


I. Hiawatha" 

"Hiawatha” has a secure place in the hearts 
of children; for this reason alone, it has claims 
on the time-table throughout the Junior School, 
and the Senior, too, 

Longfellow's song is addressed to all, 

Ye. ivhose hear Is are fresh and simple. 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

and cliildrcii of all ages respond with onthii- 
siasm. Tlic now familiar song was gathered from 
the prairies and "forests primeval"; the singer 
fjnind Ills story— 

In the birds' nests of the Jorest, 

In the lodges of the heaver. 

In the hoof prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle. 

It is a my til of the IncUaji Prometheus, a song of 
Nature, and a story of adventure* 

From this wealth of material in such enchant¬ 
ing form, the teacher has only to choose what 
will appeal immedielely to the class for whom he 
is plaiiiiiiig his lessons; he lias only to decide 
wliicli, of all the pleasing selections possible, 
will best fit in with, because it belongs to, that 
range of ideas on which tlie child is being induced 
to concentrate. No selection is sound tliat is not 
based on such a consideration as this. 

In the first place, we know that the child 
(Icliglits in rliythm. We are, therefore, safe in 
approaching "Hiawatha" rhythmically. Its 
f(^nn is modelled on the Finnish epic " Kalcv^da.'' 
Longfellow absorbs its quality and adds some- 
tiling to it> The product is interesting. It is 
worth while, then, to present lojig passages, for 
it is ill long passages that one catches the 
poet’s movement best. There are at least three 
methods that conibine well with direct rhyth¬ 
mical approach t(j such vense -' 

(a) Swaying of the body in iiitcirprctation of 
the rhythm, to fed its sw’ccp, 

(h) Appropriut(‘ action, illustrating tin* subject- 
matter, but controlh'd l)y tli(‘ rliythm; where 
tluTe is dialogue, let rhythm still W the I'oii- 
trolling factor; arrange for diffenmt spc:ik(TS. 

lit 


(c) The ordinary dramatic production of mat¬ 
ter in verse form. 

Method A . Rhythm 

1. Pliawatlui's slumber stmg, for a swaying 
inovcmcTit- 

L ^ ' '' 

tuHi yea ! wiy HUle auiet! 

Who is this, iJuU lights fhe wiginfm? 

Lw-a yen I wn* Hide otvlel I 

2. The song iVokomis tunght the fittle Hia¬ 
watha. 

3. A long pavS.sage where' the' teacher helj>.s tlie 
children to feel a lino of four nioasures, falling, 
not rising, e.g- 

Then the lifllc Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 

Learned their names and all their secrets. 

How they built their nests in sunnner . . . 

Or 4. 

Then began the deadly confiict. 

Hand to hand among the 7 nomtahs\ . , , 

Children enjoy solvii^g a rhythmical problein 
by feeling for it; they never tire of repeating 
lines, sounding them, testing subject-matter and 
tone, etc, Rliythm lures them into endless repe¬ 
tition. The nsult is that the passage, taken 
rhytlmucally witli a class, will be meinoir/eil 
by that rJass in record tinu?. This is as it 
sliouhl be. 

Method B. Rhythm with Appropriate 
Action 

Subject-mattcT must iallueiicc the teacher's 
sch'ction of incident. The English sclieme, art 
and handwork, and such histeny and geography 
as aretaiigfit should nti be brought ijito line. In¬ 
cidents that di light children are: (1) lliawallia's 
childliood, (j) Ids preparations for tlic jfiurncy 
to the land of the west wind, (3) the bnihling 
aiiil sailing of the canoe, (.j) ('hibiabos, the 
musiriaii, (,^) Hiawatha's wedding; but the 
whole of this long poem interests them. 
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Hmoatha^^ Childhood 

After reading the section to them, or ielling 
them thestory adapted to their intelligence^ what 
other way is possible? The following delightful 
attempt was made to realize the section from 
"At the door on summer evejiings" to "The owl 
and owlet Talking, scolding at each other-" 

The children had made several pine trees of 
paper in handwork, and a number of children 
studied hard to reproduce the music of the 



Fig. 17 

HiaimiJui a fid A^okomis 


pines. This was tlicir role. Tlie amomit of 
thought and effort in play-timethat went to the 
production of the sounds Mihnc-wiwa, and 
Msldway-ausJika, to attain quality and correct 
liming, must be seen, to be believed. 

Then tlic fire-lly entered to the time set by the 
verse: and the twinkle of its candle (which in 
practice was the gleam of its electric torch) 
came punctually at the initial beat of every 
line when little Hiawatha cluintccl the fire-fly 
song Nokomis taught him. 

Hiawatha changed the word "whispered" 
when the dialogue began, to "Nokomis, what 
is that, Nokomis ?" so that the line sliould have 
its due length of four feet. 


Nokomis, when she answered " Once a warrior, 
very angry/' not only spoke rhythmically but 
wove rhythmically. (They had learnt in hand- 
work that Indian women were and stiU are 
adepts in the art of weaving.) 

Up rose the fire-hy and torch, and Hiawatha 
perforce greeted it with his lovely song— 

W ah-t&ah-tayseet little fire-fly. 

LiUhj flittingf white-fife insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creakire. 

Light me with yoHY Utile candle . . . 

Here his glancing eye caught "the rainbow 
in the heaven." Instantly, in a tone of wonder 
blended with admiration, Hiawatha cried, 

" Nokomis 1 what is that, Nokomis ?" 

Aud the good Nokomis answered: '"Tis the 
heaven of flowers you sec there . . 

At the end of her chant, a crowd of fire-flics 
flitted in, and Hiawatha began his fiie-fly song 
while they danced under the pine trees to about 
three lines of it, until the owls began their 
terrifying noises in the forest, 

Hiawatha stopped his song and cried in 
terror— 

\ , N , \ S 

Nohonns I what is ihai, Nokomis ? 

Nokomis soothingly replied, still weaving 
rhythmically— 

That is but the owl and owlett 

Talking in their native language, 

Talking, scolding at each other. 

Then prst as a mother would do, she left her 
weaving, took Hiawatha by the hand, led him 
to "the cradle," and rocked him to sleep with 
her slumber song. 

Lw-a yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam . . . 
Nokomis and Hiawatha had beautiful speak¬ 
ing voices; the trees made of green crinkly paper 
were surprisingly effective; the wind in the trees, 
the sound of miming water, the cry of the owl, 
the glory of the lainbcnv became to this class 
objects of close observation and affection. 

Hiazoatha’s Preparations jor a 
Journey 

It is important to let cacli child have, and 
use, Ihs own book. 
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Methods, (fl) Read the section—48 lines to 
"with his moccasins enchanted'"—so that tlic 
children inay'enjay nuisic and matter. 

(b) Reading followed by question and answer. 

Read a second time, having warned the class 

that yon expect them to know what it is all 
about; what happened, who did things or said 
tilings. Whatkindof people were they? Where 
were they when the narrative began? Arc they 
in any way differeyii when we leave off? Books 
or hcctographed copies of the section arc neces¬ 
sary to compel attention. If the answer is not 
forthcoming, the backward child might be told; 
'' Look at lines 7-14; you will find what yon want 
there. Answer in your own words," 

(c) Form a different hind of question, making 
it of importance that the child should answer 
"in the words of the book.” TJie teacher here 
aims at directing the attention ol the class tt 3 
a significant plirase, a fine epithet, a cause or an 
effect; whatever it it is something memorable 
in form. 

The teacher is trying to get the class to con¬ 
centrate on the text^ to battle witli it and find 
out what it means—to resolve it into its ele¬ 
ments. What is there in these 48 lines, a rhyth¬ 
mical account of what? He wants to make iho 
class listen and think. 

In the opening section of Book IV is material 
worth preparing for two or three lessons. Let 
us begin by resolving the work into its elements, 
in order to find what there is in these 48 lines. 

The aliainmenis of Hiawatha, now a young 
man. His —learned in love, skilled in all 

craft, excellent at sport —cspecially running and 
shooting. Passionate, impatient of injustice- 

And his heart was hot within him. 

Like a imng cuai his heart was. 

Yet Self-controlled— 

Wi(h ii smile he sat and lislened, 

Vtiered neither threat nor menace. 

Neither word nor look betrayed him. 

He was as fearle,ss as he was beautiful, and 
could conceive a plan and carry it out without 
advice or help— 

/ will go to Miidjeheewis. 

At the doorways of (he west wind, 

At the portals of the sunset. 


EH 

And the fearless Hiawatha "H(;eded not her 
woman's warning.” 

His Dress for Deerskin shirt and 

richly adorned vvith quills and M^am- 
pum, Eagle feathers on his head; a belt of 
wampum round his waist, to which the leggings 
were tied. TJie shirt hung over his brcecli cloth. 

Arms for Hunting. A how o( asliwood strung 
with sinews of reindeer (sinews of animals used 
as thread) arrows fjf nak tipped with jasper, and 
winged with feathers. 

Supernatural /liV/s. Magic mitleiis tf3 .smite 
rocks asunder or grind them to powder; en¬ 
chanted inorcasiiiR of deerskii^ hy mefins of 
whicfi "At each stride a mile he nieosund” 
they w'cre bound round his ankles. 

It would be interesting to the diildrcn and 
excellent training in intelligence to get t<>R( ther 
from the section of lh(.‘ poem with wliirii w. 
have been dealing all the inJormnHou j)riiiti d 
above. They would gain a great deal more by 
labouring and finding it out for themselve.s fn ni 
tlirir hooks tlmn if the teaclu^r dictated mdrs 
and required the class to memorize tliem, fur 
it is not merely their memories w hich w oiild be 
active hut tluir thinking -powers. 

Handwork will be corrclatc'd with this type ui 
literature to niako all that is strange and I'cinote 
familiar in the approved modern way. 1 Irawiiig 
and painting will help self-o.xpression; but before 
\vc call in tliesc aids there is a form of din'ct 
literary training to which we am and must 
resort, and that is— 

Simple Lines of Research. Set exen ises giving 
tile children an incentive^ bf exph're the t(‘xt 
as well as other hooks with ])i\ tures and simpli- 
explanations that are in the classrotun, (‘,g. 
require them to jirovide an annotated list of 
all the thing.s Hiawatha thought lu iessary for 
liis encounter with Miuljektewis Stale that 
the inhinnation will used in pra< tical work, 
and must be accurate and clear. 

CoUedire TIk! ti^ulu r ajinoiuices that 

lie is going to draw' Huuvalha o]i the blackboard, 
dressed for his journey. The class will suppl)' 
fletiiils 1111(1 direct the Pmc Iut's effoils. Instruc¬ 
tions must he deliiiito and » mu isc. 

The teaclu^r may deliln iately nKik(‘ mislaki s. 
awakening i from th(‘ well-infonnid and 

Ihoronghly iutciesUMl class. 
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Hiawatha^s Sailing: Teacher^s 
Preparation 

Tius cpisadG consists of a hundred lines* but 
fails Into two distinct stages. The first is the 
building of the cauioc, the second Hiawatha^s 
sailing aud the work he did, helped by Kwasind, 
the, strong nvan. 

Let us resolve Stage E into its elements. The 
building oE the canoe takes place 'Tn the bosom 
of the forest."The birds were singing gaify/* 
"Simimcr time was coming/' it was the Moon 
of Leaves, (TJie Indioiis measure time by 
moons. April is the moon of plants, May the 
moon of flowers.) It was in the morning. (See 
Larch section.) 

It is to be a light, swift canoe, to look and float 
like a yellow leaf in autiunii, like a yellow 
water lily. 

The birch is a hardy forest tree; tlie tree 
Hiawatha chose grew by the Taquauienaw, a 
rushing river. All birdies have "white skin 
wrappers or cloaks "— 

A silvery white bark timt glistens like satin. This 
bark is a wniiderful thing. I fc peels nil readily 
in Urge flakes which resemble tissue paper, and which 
look very easy to destroy, but are wonderfully lough 
and lasting. (Jack.) 

(Illustrations to Jack’s books on trees are 
shown to the children.) 

Dialogue. Hiawatha to the Birch tree— 

Give me of your bark, 0 Birch tree, 

Lay aside your cloak, 0 Birch tree. 

The RircU rustled, with a sigh of patience, 
and said, "Take my cloak, 0 Iliawatha." 

Hiawatha then, with his knife, girdled the 
tree just beneath its lowest branches, and above 
its roots, till the sap came oozing out. Then he 
slit the trunk from top to bottom, cleft the bark 
asunder, raised it with a wooden wedge, and 
stripped it unbroken from the trunk. 

When the canoe was linislied, all the lightness 
of the birch tree was in it. 

The cedar, we learn from this section, has 
strong and pliimt branches; cedar wood would 
steady, strengthen, make firmer the bottom of 
the boat. The adult mind recalls the temple of 
Solomon. Solomon wrote to Hiram, King of 
Tyre: " 'There is not «vmoi\g us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians'. . . 


So he built the house and finished it, and covered 
ihe house with beams and boards of cedar," 

The cedar is, like the birch, a forest tree; 
"remarkable for durability and fragrance/' 
"The cedar grows very slowly; the tree may be 
100 years old before it produces any seeds" 
(Jack). This prepares one for the cedar's horror 
when Hiawatha asks for boughs— 

Through ihe summit of the cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance. 

But, whispering its acquiescence, it bent down 
and gave up its boughs. 

Hiawatha then heived down the boughs of the 
cedar, shaped them to a framework, like two 
bended bows. 

The larch, wc learn, has fibrous roots, which 
can be used for binding. The larch shivered in 
the air of morning, but said, "Take them all, 
0 Hiawatha." The larch grows very rapidly. 

After a young lurcli tree li.is grown to a certain 
height, ftiid shed millions of its liny needle leaves, 
enriching the soil, the forester thins the plantation; 
he cuts down a number of Llic young trees ao that those 
that remain may have room to grow. (Jack.) 

This explains the "Take them all" of the 
larch. 

The fir tree is tall and sombre. It gives 
tiupciitinc, balsam, resin from its juice, "If 
you cut a hole in the tree stem a thick juice will 
soon ooze out which hardens at once into a 
clear gum." 

Give me of your balm, 0 Fir Iree I 
So to close the seams logether 
That the water may not enter. 

And the Fir sobbed through all its robes of 
darkness, rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
wailed and wept, but gave up its balm. 

The hedgehog gave up its quills to adorn the 
canoe, and Hiawatha stained them red and blue 
and yellow with the juice of roots and berries; 
after he had stained them thus, lie put them like 
a gleaming girdle round the bows of the rauoc, 
and for its breast he made two resplendent stars. 

Thus the Birch canoe xitas huilded , . . 

This account describes information aiul under¬ 
lines points in the verse on which the teacher 
might concentrate in planning a lesson. 
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2 . The Red-Cross Knight 

So many beautiful stories have been told of 
St. George and the Dragon that we lose aii oppor^ 
tunity i( we introduce to children only one version, 
Boys 9 years in mental age may begin with and 
will enjoy the traditional form. Reprints of Car¬ 
paccio's three pictures, faithful in every detail, 
would be an inspiration, 

The Traditional Version 

The Red~Cros^ Knighi really lived and offered 
martyrdom al Lydda, tn Palesline^in a,d. 300, He 
is revered as the soldict-saint who lights to rescue 
the distressed. He is the Christian Perseus. 

In the Western form of the story the dragon Imd 
terrified and driven back armed hosts many times; 
he now drew nearer to the city walls, killing him- 
drecls by his poisonous breath. To keep him at a 
distance, the king ordered tlmt two slicep sliouhl 
be given him every day; when there were no sheep 
left, the citizens drew lots to decide wJiich of the 
people should be tluown to the monster. One day 
the lot felt on tlic Princess. The tjclpless King Jiad 
lo sec liis daugliter go to tJ)is terrible death; she 
went willingly but in tears. SC, George passed 
and asked if he could help her, She told him 
about the dragon and begged him to save himself, 
but he said: “ Fear nothing! in the name of Jesus 
Christ 1 will save you I ” 

St. George, putting his trust in God, lifted his 
lance high, and with one thrust transfixed the 
monster, He then told the Princess to pass her 
girdle round tlie dragon and lead Ihin within the 
city wnlls, TJie ijcople .screamed and liid thcjn- 
sclvcs in tenor, but St. George called to them to 
fear noiliing, for the Lord iiad sent him to deliver 
them. Twenty thousand men and thousands of 
women were baptized, 

St, George and the Dragon: Lessons 
jor Group C 

St. George may be tlie subject of inspiring 
iessons for rr-yeai-olds, especially bo3^s, Si)on- 
ser's story of hi.s light with the dragon provides 
the enthusiastic tcaclicr with splendid material 
for a story, and bright rliildren of xi have been 
found to respond the beauty nf the actual 
text of Spejvscr. 

33rd April is St. George's day. St, Gi'orge is 


our patron saint. " In 1350, the celebrated order 
was instituted.” 

There are, of course, many thrilling stories of 
the saint. Gould in his Myilu oj the 

Middle Ages gives as many as wc need. "The 
Crusades,” he says, "gave an impetus to the 
worship of our patron,” 

One of thebcst-kno\MI stories is the appearance 
of the saint in answer to the pra^Tr of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, the king-hero of Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman. Richard and bis army were 
in great danger during one of the battles in the 
Holy l.and. He [iraycd aloud lo St. George; 
and the soldier saint, a knight in dazzling 
armour on a white horse, appi'ared before tlu' 
Crusaders. Thus inspired, they made' extra¬ 
ordinary efforts and w^on the day. 

Spenser makes Ins Saint GvoTgv devote Jiini- 
sclf to the pursuit of Imliess. Hna is beauty, 
truth, and wisdom, tat one with lioliness, and 
yet Saint George docs imt recognize Una, Ihougli 
she rides beside him day by daj". To him, sjic 
is veiled. It is the Mount (d ('onlcmplatum that 
develops his vision so tliat he no longer thinks 
Cleoi>olis the embodunent of jxifection. 
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3 . The Leap of Roushan Beg on 
Kyrat his Steed 

l^Iost children of lo-ii yeavs okl respond to 
Longfellow's fine record of the intelligence of 
horses. 

Tile poem opens-- 

Mounted on Kyrat strong, and fleet^ 

His clmi'nui steed with four white feel, 
Roushan Beg called Kurroglou, 

Son of the road and bandit chief 
Seeking refuge and reliefs 
Up the nionntain pathway flew. 

Note the emphasis given by rhyme. It is 
Kurro^/on \vho^fi7<y up the mountain pathway; 
it is the chief wlio seeks relief Ceilaiii idcaSj 
Llieii, are linked by rhymes. 

The soft vowelliiig in line 3 and other lines 
is remarkable. Just enough detail is given to 
enable us to be clear about Roushan Beg and 
his fleet steed. 

There is nothing to explain. 

But why is Kurroglou the bandit chiel "seek¬ 
ing refuge up the mountain pathway"? Our 
curiosity is stirred. 

Such was Kyrat's wondrous speed. 

Never yet could any steed 
Reach the dust cloud in his course. 

More than maiden, more than wife, 

More than foW, and next to lifCt 
Roushan the robber loved his horse. 

Wc are not told immedialely; the speed of 
Kyrat is again cmphasiKcd, and the bandit's 
great love for liis horse described in wonderful 
softly flowing verse, made still more melodious by 
alliteration. The rhyme sounds ring out, tlieir 
notes making tlic design clear, unmistakable. 

There are no difficulties in the text, We are 
still wondering why the bandit chief is seeking 
refuge, 

In the land (hat lies beyond 
Erzeroiini and Trebizond, 

Garden girt his fortress stood , 

Plundered Khan or caravan 
Journeying north from Kurdistan, 

Gave him wealth and mine and food. 

Tlie accent of actuality is here and we are 


not deceived, This bandit chief did live " beyond 
Erzeromn" as here described, and the incident 
in the following verses is believed to be true. 

Note the music of the proper names. Matthew 
Arnold uses the Eastern names as musically, but 
"in the grand manner." Soj too, Milton. 

Visualize the garden-surrounded fortress; 
think oi Kubla IChan's gardens, PictuTG the 
caravanserai, rich merchants travelling in a 
body from Kurdistan. These, no memici' folk, 
arc the victims of the chief. 

Sec how the words that bear beats lend them¬ 
selves to emphasis: "Plundered Kh^n or eftra- 
vAn." 

Roll them out musically, spaciously, softly, 
with confidence, as you read. 

The next verse continues to describe for half 
its course the past prosperity of Roushan Beg; 
the latter half recalls and amplifies the first 
picture of the bandit chief, seeking refuge up the 
mountain pathway. The poet has used contrast 
to convey a fact. 

Once Seven Jnmdred and fourscore 
Men at arms Us livery wore, 

Did his bidding night day^ 

The voice conveys the contrast by droppijig a 
full tone: 

Now through regions all unknown, 

He was wandering, hstj alone, 

Seeking without guide his ivay 

Stress "h6" as the rhythm requires. 

Roushan is hard pressed by Reyhaii the 
Arab of Orfah and his cavalry. Roushan has 
no choice; the enemy have hemmed him in. 

Up through the one open way, the mountain 
path, he gallops. But the open way is no way, for 

Suddenly the patinmy enrfs, 

Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loml fhe ioYYzni roaxs miseeii; 

Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 

A chasm of thirty feet I 

Wlmt an incident I Fear grips us. Tliere i.s 
no hope for Roushan Beg. See, Reylion and 
his hundred men are there in the glen at the 
foot of tlic precipice \ Roushan is in the trap tins 
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cavalry set for him. He must die or yield. 
How they shout their triumph: La il Allah- 
AI—lali ... Ml The glen rings with the cruel 
sound. 

What does Roushan do? 

Gently Rotishan Beg caressed 
Kyrai's forehead, neck and breast; 

Kissed him upon both his eyes ; 

Sang to him in his wild way, 

Hs upon the iopvwst spray 
Sings a bird before it flies. 


Soft thy skin as silken skein, 

Soft as womans hair thy mane. 

Tender arc ihine eyes and (rue ; 

All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 

Polished bright ; 0 , life of mme. 

Leap, and rescue Kurroglou f 

Through two hill stanzas we arc kept in 
suspense, but enchanted, while he explains to 
the wojuleiiul steed that jiis life is in danger. 

Wc are in Iho grip of a new emotion; not fear, 
not suspense, but hope. Roushan sonns 



Fig. k) 

*'KyriU safe his Rider borc'^ 


In such a situation, with so little time to act, 
Roushan the fugitive can control himself 
enough to sing in his softest and most caressing 
tones to his horse. There was never such a 
wooing— 

0 my Kyrat, 0 my steed, 

Round and slender as a reed, 

Carry me this peril through! 

Satin housings shall be thine, 

Shoes of gold, 0 Kyrat mine, 

0 thou soul of Kurroglou / 


know that Kyrat could leap if lu‘ uiiderstood 
his need. 

It is his coidident appeal liiat l)nng.s about 
the change in us; for, of cniirso, we arc on 
iiis side. 

Kyrat then, the strong and fleet, 

Dr eh' logclher his four jt'hife feet, 

Piittsed a moment on the verge. 

Measured h ilh his eye the space, 

And into the air's embntce 
Leaped, as leaps the ocean surge. 
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As th& ocmii surgt e'er sill md scutch 
Bears a siaimmer safe to land, 

Kyral safe his rider hore ; 

Raining down the deep abyss 
Fragments of ihe precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore, 

Roushan's tasselleil cap of red 
Trembled not upon Us head. 

Careless sal he and upright; 

Neither hand nor bridle shook, 

Nor his head he turned to loohy 
As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air 
Seen a inomenl like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from Us sheath ; 

Thus ike phantom /lorscjjwn passed, 

And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath, 

Reyhan the Arab held /us breath 
While this visio)i of life and death 
Passed above hm, ''AUahn / 

Cried he. ''In all Kurdistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
A s this Robber Kurrogiou / " 

Kyrat has cleared the precipice thirty feet 
wide. Wc gasp in admiration of horse and rider 
os tliey gallop out qf sight. 


A wonderful poem with a series of moving 
pictures. It is quoted only in part here. 

The two verses in which Roushan caresses his 
steed should be memorized as a standard in the 
use of sounds. Rhythm and melody are beautiful. 
Horses do indeed respond to the human voice; 
it is marvellous how much they understand. 

[Importance of Roushan's fearlessness.'] 

But every rider knows tliat Roushan Beg's 
absolute fearlessness was communicated to the 
horse. Horses are most sensitive animals; tlicy 
know better than the man himself when he is 
secretly afraid. 

Then again, Roushan Beg, we arc sure, instinc¬ 
tively placed ICyrat at the most advantageous 
spot for the leax^. Lastly, Roushan Beg's hands 
and wrists did the right thing at the right 
moment. 

We have in this poem superb horsemanship 
and phenomenal courage. 

The teacher must discuss the actual leap. 
Show what it means to jump 30 ft. How far 
can the boys jump? Find out whai they know 
about hurdles. Tell them of the Grand National 
at Liverpool in March: of the fences at Aintrcc, 
Becher's Brook, and Valentine’s Brook. The 
water jump is not less than 12 ft. wide, and it 
is guarded by a hedge of 3 ft. Our record long 
jump is about 16//. wide. 




PROSE STORIES 

*^Oiir most diligent pupil teayiis not so much as ihc earnest feachnr- (^KoiuiE Mkkeiutjj. 


R hythm, diamatization, story—these are 
the essentials for children of seven to 
' eleven. In rhythm and dramatization 
the children play an active part; the stage is 
theirs. But diildren fen years old seldom read 
well enough to reach the idea or picture behind 
the wall of Linkmiliar words; they are, therefore, 
imprisoned in their environment, unless the 
story-teller opens the gates and leads them 
through 50]nc of the tracts of the golden world 
of story. Only the story can give them impres¬ 
sions of distant lands and peoples; present to 
their immature minds adventures, emotions, and 
thoughts tliat they can delight in and under¬ 
stand. Through the story, children gain ex¬ 
perience, without which they cannot develop 
imagination or personality, Wlule the cliild is 
struggling to get past the word-by-word effort 
to the point where he is able to assimilate what 
he reads, it is the teacher who liolds the stage, 
and she has many parts to play. 

Stories should be told in the earliest clays of 
the child's school career; and iliey shonlr) be 
different in kind, some developing imagina¬ 
tion, others connected with the external world 
around him, and encouraging observation, A 
large variety enables the teacher to open more 
avenues, to deepen ncwly-inadc impressions, and 
so widen the child's horizon; it enables Ixer, too, 
to appeal to children of different temperaments, 
nr of (liffercut mental ages, who, by necessity, 
have been grouped together. 

The Teacher's Choice 

Many different types as well as maizy stories 
which obviously belong to the sniiie group are 
suggested here. They come under the heads: 
Nature Myths, tlreek Mythology, Northern 
Mythology, Fantasy, Fables, Animal Stories, 
1 Romance and Adventure, Bible Stories, and 
imaginative stories distinctly inodenr in ttme. 
But in any story that she pniposes to take with 
her class, the wise teacher looks f()r vivid actiims 
that follow one another rapidly. She is |)rejii- 


diced against the story with long digressions and 
explmiations. even against descriptions. She 
knows that only brevity and conciseness will 
serve her purpose. Indeed, for the transition 
classes, the teacher should took for stories sug¬ 
gesting movements, mA railing for imitation. 
She should sacrifice what somebody thought, 
wondered, regretted, etc., and keep firm hold 
on vvliat can bis seen, what was done, what was 
saicl~in short, all tliat can be gatherrrl by tJic 
senses. If the actions are such as will suggest 
dramatic performance, sin; slunikl fall upon them 
Nvith thaiikfiihiess. 

For older classes, she looks for a good plot, 
The hero, man or woman, boy or girl, must bo np 
against things for a time; there must be a criSLs 
which tests Ills or her quality; but even here, it 
is the sequence of actions that counts, /(tractions 
must be on an ascending scale: each should take 
the reader further on the way to the climax. 

If the teacher finds a story with UA uncxpectncl 
turn, she should rcincmher wliat a powerful 
factf>r the elcinnit of surprise is witli cliildren, 
and add it forthwith to her collection. Humour 
and all that helps to awaken laughter in her 
classroom arc valuable aids; so arc narratives 
with catching ropetitious and song-like refrains. 

Tlic wise teacher will rarely choose a story 
that is not objective. Tlu^ emotional record that 
she looks for and prizes in lyrical verse is not 
ivhat she wants hm. She i,s looking f(jr tlu' 
keen observer's reproduction of concrete tilings, 
activities outside himseU, or for the invcjitioii.s 
of a mind busy in the world of the imagination. 

Whetlier the writer tolls of success or failure, 
joy or sorrow, however rapidly Jiis evr nts niovo, 
the teacher expects to find in his story the im¬ 
pression of directed force and power in roseiVe. 

The teacher looks for conciseness in expression. 
The author's selection id words is iiiqjortant; so 
is their arrangeiiuiit into gtoujis, wIiltc each 
word falls into ils appointed placi\ and con¬ 
tributes to the expression of the ciiitral thought. 
There sliouki he clarity of thought or vividne.ss 
of picture, and alway.s beauty of .somul. 

.17 
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Preparation jor the Story 

Since the stury is to provide happy experience, 
obstacles to uudevstaading should be cleared 
away in preceding Icssojis; c,g* before Hans 
Andersen's ‘'Brave Tin Soldier,” phrases like 
"to pay toll" and “show liis passport'* should 
be explained ni a language lesson. Before 
"Deineter and Persephone" the teacher should 
show reprndvictions of the Parthenon frieze; she 
sliDLild let the class look at these masterpieces 
in form and grouping, perfect hgurcs in motion. 

Following Up the Story 

Stories should, as a rule, be Jollmv^d np, like 
otlic, lessons in literature. The teacher de¬ 
pends on art and dramatization for giving the 
child means of self-expression; and for rinding 
out what he knows, how he sees things, and what 
he iinds confusing. There are few stories that 
cannot be dramatized. In art the teacher selects 
only those stories that are suitable for illustration 
by a given class. "Thumbelina** and “The 
Brave Tin Soldier*' lend themselves to illiistra- 
tion; so do dragons, minotaurs, aird other 
creatures of fancy. The beauty of the Greek 
forms and the difliculty of movement in the 
frieze idea make the story of Dcmeter unsuitable 
for illustration. But an hour with Flaxman's 
reproductions of the Parthenon frieze, or a visit 
to the Museum itself, with a guide to show the 
different stages of the forward movement and 
the return in the Parthenon procession, would 
be the best kind of “exercise** after the story. 

As soon as the children can read well, exercises 


encouraging research on simple lines should be 
set. As many “ sources ** as possible, illustrations 
of costumes, A Histoyy oj Everyday Things in 
England (QuenneU), and A History of Everyday 
Thmgs in Homeric Greece, should be in the 
classroom. A list of interesting books with 
stories like those that have already delighted 
the class, and which are to be found in the 
nearest public library, should be put up in a 
conspicuous place. 

Children should be encouraged from their 
earliest Junior clays to express themselves in 
original stories as well as in verse. 

Telling the Story 

The form of the story, beauty attained by 
inspired treatment of the subject, shouldjbe of 
importance to the teacher. She must feel and 
convey the author's marshalling of events in 
convincing array; she must recognize what he 
means to be the chief things; she must diseem 
Ills lights and shadows, and interpret them all 
by the modulation of her voice. 

Much has been written about the manner and 
the voice of the would-be story-teller. Every 
teacher should read A Guide to Story-Telling 
(A. Burrell), All that the author says applies 
in a special sense to teachers of the Junior 
School, where a genial manner, sympathetic 
methods all round, and the teacher's self-control 
and poise matter immeasurably, 

Yoif watch, and the story seems 
Told hy (heir beauH/ulness, 

'Tranquil as dreams. 
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GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


1. Amphion {Transition) 

The story of Amphion fits in very well with 
the attainments of a well-trainefl top class of 
Infants who have just entered the Junior 
School. Children who have built with bricks 
houses and perilous castles, who have liad hours 
of rhythmical play, a modified form of eurhyth^ 
mlcs, and have been responding to different 
rhythms, know that music makes you "feel 
doncey/’ From this, it is an easy step to— 
"Once upon a time, wonderful to tell, music 
made stones feel dancey/' 

The story is kept short, to put no more than 
a fair amount of strain on the children's power 
0/ concentration. Each event, briefly narrated, 
should follow quickly on tlie preceding. The 
periods when uothing requiring physical action 
happens should be touched liglitly, e.g. when 
the boys lived with the shepherd. The section 
before the gift of tlxe lyre was made should be 
shortened; when tlie lyre is once introduced, it 
should be kept in the foreground. The frame¬ 
work of the story would be then— 

The shepherd's finding of the two baby boys, 
Zethus and Amphion; Hermes's gift of a lyre to 
Amphion. 

Hermes's teaching; the going out into the 
world with the lyre to seek their motlicr; the 
finding of the mother; the fight with Lycus and 
the winning of Thebes. 

Lastly, the building of a wall for the defence 
of Thebes, by the power of music. 

2 . JSJarcimis [Group E) 

Teachers' Preparaliou, The teacher must try 
first of all to see Narcissus imaginatively, for 
she has to convey to the children a picture of 
his beauty. She must be in sympatliy with the 
character. 

Iladst thou Narcissus in thy face, io vie 
Thou woiddsl appear most ugly — 

thus Cleopatra uses Narcissus as the siijier- 
lative of beauty, The youtli was a keen huiitcr- 
Boar-spear in hand, facing the keen mountain 


winds, he tracked the enemy duwji in the path¬ 
less forests. 

Often and often 

Snouted leild hoars routing tender corn 
Angered the hnnlsmen. 

(Kndyniion) 

Present just as much matter as will enable the 
children to picture Narcissus. Still, your watch¬ 
word is "economy," not amplificatum, There 
arc many interestijig literary accounts of hunt¬ 
ing helpful to the teacher, Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis, and Kcals’s Endymion arc full of 
liints, and are worth running through; Scott's 
Lady of the Lake, Canto I, is wonderful; you 
cannot miss the spirit of tlio chase and the beauty 
of forest, vale, and precipice embodied tlierc; 
lastly, Masefield's Hcynard the Fox caiuiot but 
be an inspiration, 

TJic teacher docs not, of course, read these to 
a Junior form; they arc for her own delight and 
inspiration. They recall the joy in any activity 
out of doors; some have known tlic joy of a 
canter, others the joy of walking; but anyway, 
there is joy in health ami strength. Narcissus 
had these and tlie added joy of skill. The 
evocation of this joy is the teacher's aim. 

Sympathy with the aspiration of Narcissus 
follows naturally; certain children will feci a 
longing for a life like thi.s—wiUi a bias toward 
the woods or toward free activity out of doors. 
The sympathetic voice of the teaclier enables 
the child to increase his store of helpful memories, 
establishing links of liappy assoriations that 
enrich him for ever. 

Echo 

The Teacher's Next Step is to paint a picture 
of the lively nymph Echo and the effect on her 
0/ tiie extraordinary beauty of Narckssus. Tliis 
should be done briefly. 

Subject-matter. Echo was lovely and graceful, 
and had a melodious \"c»i('c, but she wms nev(?r 
silent. And now when she loll in love with 
Narcissus, she followed liiin (Aunywhero. <ivcn 
to the forest, and tried to win him ; but Narc is-siis 
had no thoughts of love he cared only for sport. 
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The evocation of the lively chatterer is then 
the aim hero. The voice awakens some sym¬ 
pathy for Echo* for all sufferers. The teacher 
paints Echo's grief, enough to indicate signi- 
ficajicc. The g(7ds' decree about her voice seems 
irrelevant, so she omits it. But ihe note struck 
by Echo's tragedy warns the class of the mood 
of the story, fclie tcaclici’s voice records the 
influence of pathos. In her anger and dis¬ 
appointment;, Echo piays aloud to Venus, the 
goddess of love, U\ punish Narcissus for liis 
disdain. Venus hoars the prayer. TJiis is a 
momont of high tension. We are working 
toward tlic^ climax. 

The cliildreu arc helped to see Narcissus once 
again, before tlu; great cliaiige. Narcissus is 
hunting in tiie forest, enjoying inovciiieiit in 
the open air; after the violence of the cliasc, 
he grows thirsty. lie looks about the lonely 
scejie, .seeking a stream, or fountam. In the 
distance he secs a shining pool; he hurries to it 
and bejids down to drink. 

But he does not drink, he draws hack in 
surf>nse. This is the moment that will appeal 
to the children. Describe the beautiful nymph, 
the most beautiful face he had ever seen, Paint 
the beauty of the pool, but briefly. 

The rising emotion of the narrative gives rise 
to a flood of sympathy: pity foe Narcissus that 
he did not know that it was his own face, regret 
for the tragic mistake, longing to help him. This 
sympathy will find an nutlet in day dnams, 
one source of creiitive work. 

The chtinge in Narcissus is shown by a differ¬ 
ence in tone. Paint his surprise iind perplexity, 
but also his pcTscvorancc and lus tactics; the 
pathos of Jiis vain attempts to clasp the beautiful 
nymph in his arms. 

At tliis stage, everything is more intense than 
a year ago: we use more colouilul words; the 
account is less matter-of-fact, less bald, less 
concrete; more feeling permeates the narration; 
we still appeal to the senses, the child’s observa¬ 
tion, but we are aware of the child's reactions 
now, 

The Death of Narcissus. Tlic children t.ake 
Lius as a tragic liappcning, rmd they feel its 
pathos to the lull. The narratum should be 
simple and direct, no jarring word intruding 
U[ajn its cool loveline.'is. 


3, Demeter and Persephone {Group C) 

The class mmst be prepared for this lesson. 
The teacher who sees the events of this story as 
a series of pictures to be presented to the child's 
inner eye is likely to tell it well. Pater intro¬ 
duces the "Homeric Hymn" (from which all the 
following quotations are taken) as— 

The soup of Dcnictcr and Jier daughter Persephone, 
whom Aidoiieus carried away by the consent of Zeus, 
as she played, apart Irom lier mother, with the deep- 
bosomed daughters of the Ocean, gathering flowers in 
a meadow nf soft grass. 

This is ihe first picture. Persephone playing 
with the daughters of Ocean on the many- 
coloured earth; a meadow of soft grass, crocuses 
like fire, violets, hyacinths. The mood con¬ 
veyed is that of delight in colour. 

Picture 11 . "Suddenly Persephone saw a 
flower she had never seen before." Mood— 
delight, with wonder. 

Picture 111 . "She bent down in wonder and 
admiration to gather the strange flower." A 
note of eagerness is conveyed by the voice. 

Picture IV. Description of the p lower. Mood— 
increasing wonder. "A hundred heads of blossom 
grew up from the roots of it; and the sky and the 
earth and the salt wave of the sea were glad at 
the scent thereof." The strange flower was the 
narcissvis brought on the earth for the first 
time to attract the flower-like girl and hold her 
there in wonder. 

Picture V. An abrupt change of mood and 
tone occurs here. The king of the underworld 
steals Persephone. 

She put out her liaiids Uj pluck the wonderful 
flower. 

Pause . . .The imdrcamed-of is about to 
happen. 

The eartli opened, and the king of the iimlenvorfd 
sprang out with Ihs immortal liorscs. He seized the 
Ilowcr-likc girl and carried her off weeping in liis golden 
chariot. 

This is a dramatic moment: the tensioji is 
high. Every word tells; the teacher has only 
to convey the surprise of the scene. The actioji 
should come upon the children as soinotiung 
extraordinary. 

" She vvtiered a slutU cry hut none heard her." 

Picture VI. Deliver tills beautiful passage 
appreciatively, the voice quiet and low. 
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Only Hccatc the moon goddess, sitLlng in lier cave, 
half veiled iviih a shining veil, thinking delicate tlioughis, 
heard; and the Sun who watches both gods and men 
heard and saw, but moon and sun kept silonce, 

The last sentence is slow and in a very low 
voice. 

Here a pause would be effective; the wave of 
narrative is at an ebb, 

To continue, the voice is pitched slightly 
higher; the upward wave is perceptible. 

Mountain and sea echoed the cry of Persephone, 
carried oH against her will to the imdcnvorld. and her 
mother kenrd ihe echo. A sliarp pain struck jjciiicier's 
heart as she heard that cry of distress echoed by 
mountain and sea. 

Viciure VIL Demeter*s Action. A tragic 
moment. 

She tore the veil from her golden hair, threw off the 
blue hood from her shoulders, and fled Uko a bird over 
land and sea, looking for Persephone. 

(Energy, swiftness arc to be conveyed.) 

Picture VIII. Demeler^s Wanderings. Her 
increasing sorrow. 

She sought Persephone nine days up and down the 
cartlL and would not taste of ambrosia or of nectar. 


We have here oI the fruitless search, 

the deep devolion of the mother. Reader’s pace 
slow in sympathy. 

Picture IX. Meeting of Demcter and IJecale. 

Early on the tenth morning, Hecate, with a in 
her hands, met tlic sorrowing mother, but Hecalo had 
only heard Persephone's cry. It was the Sun, the 
watchman of the world, who told Dcmclcr what had 
happened, 

A beautiful moment this, and a beautiful 
description of the moon goddess at dawn. 
Picittre X. 

Then Dome ter, disguised aa a poor old woman, si Is 
iimlcr an olive tree at a well by the wayside at Elcusis. 
AW the people of Elcusis come to draw water at this 
^veU. 

A jnystcriuu.s fonc: I 3 cmetcr has a plan. 

Picture XI. A Frieze, 

The four lovely daughters 0/ Celeu,-?, King of EIctisis, 
with their brazen pitchers, come to the well. The 
princesses are sorry for the sorrowing old woman with 
the sad. worn face. 

Picture XII. A Frieze. The princesses Aflsfeii 
to their nwlher to ask permission to bring the 
sad old woman to their home. 
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Picture XIIL A Frieze. Ttic priacesscs return 
to Demcter Tlieir mother has bidden them hire 
the womaji. 

So liolding up t}ie folds of their robes, they sped like 
the young heifers leaping in the fields in spring. As 
tlioy hastened along tlie road, their lmir< in colour like 
tha crocus, floated about their slioiildcrs. 

(Tone oI voice eager, appreciative; pitch 
normal.) 

Piclitre XIV. The princesses give tlieir 
mother's message to the "old woman." A fine 
group. An impression of awe at their mistake, 
emotion at tlicir kindliness are to be conveyed. 

Picture XV, The princesses lead tlie "old 
woman," veiled from head to foot, her blue robe 
falling in folds about her feet as she walked, 

Piclure XVL Dcmctcr reveals herself to 
the mother. Baby Demophoon refuses to be 
comforted. 

Demcter sends a famine upon earth. Iris 
comes to intercede for men. Demeter demands 
her daughter. Zeus must command the king 
of the undcnvorld to restore Persephone. 

The famine continues. Men pray to Zeus in 
their (ear, Zeus is sorry for men. 

Piclure XV 11 , Hermes bears commands from 
Zeus to the king of the underworld to let his 
bride return to the liglit of day. 

Picture XV 111 , Hermes finds the king at 
home in his palace sitting on a coucJij beside the 
shrinking Perseplione, consumed within Iicrself 
by desire for her mother. 

A doubtful smile passed over the face of the King 
... lie caused her to eat a morsel of sweet pome' 
granate . . . that sho might some time return to 
him. 

Picinre XIX. 

And Persephone rost up quickly in her great joy and 
ciscciidfld into the chariot . . . anil Hermes look the 
reins in his hands and drove out . . neither the 
waters of tha 8ca . . , nor the clifTs of the shore resist¬ 
ing them, till at last Hermes placed Persephone before 
the door of the temple. 

Picture XX, Tlie meeting of Demcter and 
Persephone— 

Demcter, seeing her, ran out quickly to meet her, 
like B Maonad coining down a moiintaln-sidc, dusky 
with woods. 

Picture XXI, 

So Demcter sufferwl the earth to yield its fruita once 
tnoro, and the land was auddeiily laden with leaves and 
/lowers and waving com. 


Parallel Work 

If Shakespeare is taken with this class, the 
teacher should choose The Tempest, and cn^ 
courage the children to dramatize the Masque 
of Ceres. 

4. The Return of Persephone 

The story here is adapted from George 
Meredith's Day of the Daughter of Hades. 

Tlioiigh we liavo used the love of earth described 
in the Day of the Daughter of Hades to throw 
light on the actions of Persephone and Demcter 
after their reunion, the real theme of Meredith's 
poem is the daughter of the King of Hades and 
Persephone, who visits earth for the first time 
with her mother, The day of the young goddess 
as imagined in Meredith's masterpiece makes 
yet another inspiring story to reinforce the great 
theme of the Demcter scries: Nature. 

It was da^vn in Sicilian Enna. Spring flowers 
shone on the grass; the young vine leaves grew 
crisp; the wheat blades moved in lines. Demcter 
herself, the Great Mother, stood waiting by the 
lake on the very spot where the king of the 
underworld had whirled her beloved Perse¬ 
phone away to the land of shades. 

The happy isle of Sicily still remembers how 
the majestic mother cried to the King of Heaven 
in vain to restore Persephone to her; and how 
the sorrowing mother blighted the land with 
her curse. 

But now Demeter was waiting for her 
daughter, and beautiful Emm was soft and fair. 

A muffled roar like the swift coming of heavy 
rain shook the land; thunder rolled over the 
plain- At one blow a black cave appeared by the 
rock channel at the head of the lake. Then, like 
the dragon-tongue of a fire beaten flat by the 
gale, a dark chariot, dimmed by smoke, clove 
the lake like a plough. Out of the chariot sprang 
beautiful Persephone, very tall. As mother 
and daughter embraced, a quiveruig wail fell 
on the air, born of bliss immeasurable. 

Mother and daughter kissed, then drew apart 
to look at each other in the clear dawn; then 
they embraced anew, exultant and tearful. 
She who had once been smiling and llowei -likc 
was grave. With a wan smile, with eyes like 
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one in a trance, she seemed to see through the 
lake the world of shadows. 

Demeter clasped Persephone. They climbed 
up the forest paths by green mossy roots and 
old mossy stones; still climbing, they touched 
the bud of furze, and broom, and all the shoots 
of prickly kind. 

Leaving the forest, they hooked the vines, 
followed tlie lines of wheat, caressed the green 
blades; they tended the groves of grey olive, 
the sprays of pear blossom till they thickened. 
Pear, apple, almond, plum, not wintry now, 
pushed up warm under their touch. Corn, wine, 


H 3 

fruit, oil they ensured to men. At their coming, 
the meadows sprang crocuses, the woods aspho¬ 
del, the brakes hyacinth bells; the white wind¬ 
flower lifted ils head; the narcissus shed its 
ravishing scent. 

The bees chose their flowers, the kids went 
sportive upon their hind legs; up in the brandies 
the little birds sang; all about the lake were 
chirrups, dronings, buzzings, and bleatings. 
The sun blazed. Even the rocky head of the 
lake over the black cave shone gold. Perse¬ 
phone cried " Liglit! Light I ” and her wan eyes 
shone. Mother and daughter, embracing, passed. 
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FANTASIES 



I. The Three Bears [Southey) 

T!ie fantasy of ''TlicThrceBcars" Is Southey's 
masterpiece. It is always more or less successful, 
even when the teacher is a poor story-teller; but 
the best kind of success, the children's dcliglit 
jind satisfaction in tlio best in thought and form, 
is attained when tlic teacher is faithful to the 
text; for ''The Three Bears ” is a fuiished thing, 
the perfection of simplicity, and yet a modern 
product. Tile wter reports what happened as 
if he saw it all. We may be sure that so accurate 
a recorder saw much else; but he selects just tlie 
few details that are necessary for us to see what 
happened. He limits IiLinsdf, ho excludes from 
his record all that is not ^erfuane to it. The three 
bears went walking in a wood; he knows all 
about what they saw there, hut he is not lured 
into elaboration. The wood is beside the point. 

There is not the sUglitest trace of subjectivity 
in this story. It tells itself—to the unbounded 
joy (if the cliikheu. The laughter of the class 
has been mure than once a pitfall to the inex¬ 
perienced teacher. Charmed by their response 
to the humorous appeal, slie has checked the 
onward march of the narrative, to repeat and 
elaborate the point that evidently pleased them. 
Children thus diverted from a well marked out 
path lose the thread of tlie story, and are released 
from its spell. 

Tlie teacher begins to read on the normal note 
of her voice. She proceeds quietly and naturally. 
The piinctiiation of this fantasy is correct; the 
teacher should interpret the writer's signs scru¬ 
pulously; in doing so she will convey both his 
thought i\nd the rli^^thin of his prose to lier 
hearers. 

Here, punct nation sec lionizes tlie thought. 


The reader should accept tlie author's ruling, 
and introduce no extra pauses of her own, 
There should be no ''pouncing" by way of 
emphasis upon "three/' "own," "one," "little," 
"middle," "great," "huge," and other epithets. 
Beginners, feeling that these words, or rather 
the things for which they stand, are significant, 
and not realizing that they are made prominent 
in the artist's way, seem to hit the words with 
their voices. The writer has done his o>vn 
emphasizing: "Little, Small, Wee Bear" is the 
superlative of emphasis, so is "The Groat, Huge 
Bear"; and he uses in addition the device of 
repetition of these distinguishing epithets when¬ 
ever the actors denoted by them come upon 
the scene, 


The First Paragraph 

Once upon a time there wore Three Dears, wlio lived 
together in a house of their own, in a wood. One of 
them was a LiUle, SmaU, Wee Bear; and one was a 
Middle-sized Bear; and the other was a Great, Huge 
Dear. They had cacll a pot for their porridge, a little 
poL for Ihe LitUc, Small, \Ycc Dear, and a middle-sized 
pot for the Middle Dear; ami a great pot for the Great. 
Huge Bear, And they liad cacli a chair to siL in; a 
liLlle chair for the Little, Small, AYec Bear; and a 
middle-sized chair for the Middle Bear: and a great 
chair for the Great. Huge Bear. And they had each 
a bed to sleep in; a liLtlc bed for the Little, Small, 
AYce Bear; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle 
Dear; and a great bed for the Great, Huge Dear. 

This is the opening paragraph. Tlie teacher-— 
by not running up anO down the scale of her 
voice meaninglcssly; by letting the words speak 
for themselves; by giving out phrases and 
sentences, as sliown by the punctuation, as 
mere parts of something else, the paragmpli,- - 
will direct llic attention of tlie class to a future 
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moment of completion; vvill awaken aji attitude 
of suspense wliich will be partially satisfied after 
the last words, "for the Great, Huge Bear," 
have been said. The pause liere should leave 
the class in no doubt that they have arrived at 
a bom jid& stopping place. 

The Second Paragraph 

The teaciier slrould begin this section in 
maUey-of-jact tones. Is there not a proverb about 
cooling your porridge? So read this everyday 
happening of ours as if it were really an everyday 
happening of bears, Tlie author has written 
it so, 


OjKMlay*, LilU'V they'had tu,uh' lire inirridj^f! for tlicir 
breakfast, anil pmired it into Uieir i*f»rriUy;r jmls, they 
walked ouL into lUc wikhI while tlirir porridge was 
cooling, that they miglit not Imru their iiioiillis, by 
beginiiuig too soon lo cat it. Ami while |]]ry were 
walking a lULlc old wnnian canio to Lhe lunisc. 

With fhc /olloufhig si a lenient comes a deliberate 
change of tone, well jnsUficd; for the note of 
comment, of speciilatum, brief but undoubtedly 
prescnt> is introduced: "She could-not have 
been a good, honest old woman/* 

Following the guidance of the artist, the 
teacher, licrscU an artist, now becomes dramatic. 
She senses the actions of the old woman. With 
a slight raising and bending back of the whole 
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looks in n.t tlnit window; with sliouldcis 
rounded> head bent dowji, "she pcpj)s in at the 
keyhole " : soehig nobody in the house, she draws 
her body upright, and thcji jerks licrsclf slightly 
up from the Maist, as she puts her right hand 
to the latch ... So the faint but mggestive 
imUation goes quietly on, until the "impudent, 
baJ, old woman set about liplpiug herself* 
before the class. 

Here the paragraph corner !o an md —at a 
most interesting point. Tlie children arc on the 
tiptoe of expect a tiim. An inexperienced teacher 
would race 011. But no! The paragraph has 
come to aji «‘nd l)y internal law. A time for 
adaxati<]U is iiecessarj'; alLcr it the children will 
be ready to pull themselves together lor the 
next period of tension. They this breathing 
space, when the paragrapli has been riglitly 
delivcrotl. 

The Discovery 

Wlicn the teacher gets to the discovery scene 
she is rewarded by the ccmcentration of the 
class. At ‘'SOMKBODY HAS BERN AT MY 
BORUIDGE/’ wliicli is printed in capitals, to 
convey the great rough, gruff voice, the teacher 
grows realistic; the voice of the Middle Bear is 
less alarming as the artist directs; The Little, 
Small, Wee ikar speaks with point in his liulc. 
small, wee voice. Is he not the most important 
person, as it turns out? 

Tim ti‘acher returns to the normal quiet tone 
with which she bcgiin the story whenever she 
conics to plain narrative. 

Wlien she says, after the discovery of the 
chair: "Thou the Three Bears tlioiiglit it neces¬ 
sary that they should make furtlier search; so 
they went upstairs into their bcd-chainber, Now 
the little old w'omaii had pulled the pillow of 
the Groat, Huge Bear out of its place ..." 
the c/r?s5r generaUv call out — 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed!" The 
teacher has to warn the class, by Irolding up her 
hand or some other sign, that they cannot 
deduce the wording of the Wee Bear’s section— 

Aiitl 'v\'hL'ii thu Little, Small, ^Vee Hear, caino to look 
at Ilia bca, there: was llie bolMler in its place; and the 
piUnw in its place npon the bolster, euuI npna Uic 
pillow was tho old woman's u^ly dirty head—which 
was ivU in iin place, for she had no business thcro. 


When the last words of a story composed like 
this are read appreciatively, the immediate 
effects are visible; but there are others. Only 
time can show the unguessed effect of the 
presentation to the child of a work imaginative 
in matter, demanding an effort of its imaginative 
power, and perfect in form. 

2. The Brave Tin Soldier 

Preparation, Jn the constructional English 
lesson, or the word-in-context study, obstacles 
to understandingslioiild always be cleared aw ay 
before the story is told or read. 

It is absolutely necessary that the teacher 
should spend a whole lesson on the following— 

1. "Without losing licr balance," "balancing 
yourself on o]ic leg," "shouldered his musket." 
Use other contexts that the story may not lose 
any of its freshness, c.g. "Can 3^011 walk on a 
plank 5 in. wide without losing your balanceV 
Demonstrate the meaning of the phrase. 

2. Explain that the old musket is succeeded 
by the modem rifle, the infantry gun. Let the 
class do the action described. 

3. Get a sample of tmsel, "thin net with 
thin plates of metal all over"; (6) "silk or wool 
interwoven with gold or silver thread"; or (c) 
cheap copper thread used to get a sparkling 
effect, 

4. Recall the uniform of a policeman, of a 
sailor, a nurse—a dress of the same kind, and 
of the same general appearance as worn by all 
members of the same body. Oppose the idea 
to ordinary civil dress. 

5. Explain tliat toll is a tax paid for a sup¬ 
posed privilege, for the use of sametbing; a toll 
used to be levied or extracted for passage over 
bridges, ferries, etc, 

6. Explain, similarly in contexts : gauze, snuff¬ 
box, paving-stones, tunnel, drain, canal, water¬ 
fall, helmet, and ba3'^onct. 

7. Explain synonyms such as nitered and said, 
brave soldier and warrior. Use in appropriate 
contexts; "cast in lead," "rattled in their cases," 
"gnashed their teeth," "whirled round and 
round, like a sylph." Show a real passport, 
One cannot go abroad without a pas,sport, 

8. Let children mke smiencts using these 
phrases appropriately. 
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t). iMay spelling gamts with some of Uiose 
words. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Tlie story must be resolved into its elements. 
(A) Sequence of Events. 

1, One of fivc-and-twenty tin soldiers in a 
box had only one bg, but he stood as firmly upon 
that as the others on two. 

2. On the same talile was the prettiest (d all 
the toys—a little dancer who lifted one log so 
high tJiat the Tin Soldier tlioiight she, too, Jiad 
only one leg. 

He loves the dainty lady. 

When the house went to heel the toys began 
tlieir own games, but neither the Tin Soldier 
nor the dancing lady played. She reniaiiied on 
the point of one of her toes, while he stood on 
his one leg. 

5. In the morning the Tin Soldier fell head 
over heels out of the third-story window where 
the children had put him. 

6. Heavy rain fell. 

7. Two little boys found him, put him in a 
newspaper boat, and set the boat in the gutter. 

8. The boat sailed through the drain and then 
into a canal, where he was swallowed by a fish. 

9. Tlic fish was caught, taken to market, sedd 
to tlic family from whose house the Tin Soldier 
had toppled down. Cook found the Tin Soldier 
and brought liim to the room with the toys. 
Tliere was the little dancer, stillbalancijiglicrsi'l [ 
on one leg, 

10. One of the boys flung the Tin Soldier into 
the stove. He felt he was melting, but iic stood 
firm. 

II- A draught caught the dancer and drove 
her into the stove to the Tin Soldier. She was 
burnt up at once—except Ijer tinsel rose, U'lncli 
was black as coal. 

12, The Till Soldier melted into a lump with 
the shape of a little tin heart. 

The tale even thus baldly told is moving; but 
although these are tlic real events, narrated in 
a strikingly rapid sequence, the key is wrong; 
the story told by Andcrseji is a different thing— 
the life of the Brave Tin S(il<lier. 

(B) Keeping Urn same sccpiejice, stiike tlie 
lieroic note as indicated by the great artist. 


1. All the tin soldiers "kmked olraight before 
them and shruildorrd tlnir muskets.’' Our Tin 
Soldier who is to beccune '’reniarkahlc, stood os 
firm fni Ins one leg as the others on twi>, looked 
straight before him, and shouldered his nmskrl." 

2. The Tin Soldier thought the little lady had 

only one leg, ami yet she stood firm, "That is 
the wife for me/' thought he. Her endurance 
appealed to him. She inetaphorieally had 
"sluHildirefl her musket.” Y' ^ 

The only two who did not from liieir 
places to play games were the Tin Soldier and the 
dancing lady. " He was just as' enduring a.s she, 
and he neviT turned his eyes away ficun her.” 

7. When the boat turned rapidly roujid and 
round, he trembled but ” remained firm, never 
changed countenajico, looked straight before 
him and shouldered his musket 

8, When Kat challenged lum in the drain 
"lie held his musket tighter than ever and kept 
.silence/' 

When the boat cjitered the canal as dangerous 
to him as a waterfall to us, ”he stiffened him¬ 
self, and no one could say lie moved an eyelid.” 

q. Inside the fish, much darker than the 
drain, he dreaded the darkness but "’remained 
unmoved and slujiildcrcd his musket/' 

W'hen ho found himself in the same room, 
and saw again the little lady ’’still balancing 
hcnself on one leg,” he thought ”sho ia brave ami 
enduring, and that moved him almost to tears.” 

lu. In the stove ”hc felt lu^ was melting but 
he still stood linn, shouldering his musket.” 

12. And at last, whiii ho nielU'd into a lump 
unci could no huigor shoulder liis musket, the 
cnnstmit and lourageiuis soldier took appro¬ 
priately t\iv- shape ol a “Tittle tin heart,” 

Nine limes in the course of this short story 
wo licar the refrain with slight variations: " He 
still stood firm, shouldering his innskct.” 

In these refrains the spirit of the story is 
embodied. The teacher must not miss their 
import. SeqiK'iire (A) is hardly w’ortli telling 
when the signilicaiice of (H) is recognized. The 
two together make the real story. 

The Picture PI emeu t 

Tlie Jessoji will be alive. i]i.s]>iri]jg, iflliideaclier 
is aware that the narrative may taki‘ Uh* form 
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of n ,s(TU‘,s of pictures before the child's inner 
eye, 

Pictut'e L The neat castle of cardboard, 
through the little windows of which one could 
sec straight into the hall. 

Picture II. Before the castle some little frees 
were placed round a little looking glass, which 
was to represent a clear lake. Waxcji swans 
swam on this lake, and were mirrored in it. 

Picitirc IlL At the operr door of the castle 
the pretty dancer stood with outstretched arms, 
one leg lifted very high; she was dressed in 
clear gauze with blue shining tinsel; a narrow 
blue ribbon over her shoulders like a scarf; hi 
the middle of tliat, a shining tinsel rose as big 
as her whole face. 

Picture IV. All the toys began to play (when 
the lights were out) at visiting, at war, or at 
giving balls. The pencil rolled about on the 
table, the nut-crackers threw somersaults, the 
canary woke up . . . but there were two still 
figures, the soldier and the lady, standing on 
one leg. 

Piciure V. As the clock struck twelve the lid 
new off the snuffbox and out came a Goblin, 

Piciure VL The Tin Soldier in the paper boat 
sailed down the gutter, and the boys ran beside 
him and clapped their hands. 

Picture VIL The boat rocked up and down, 
then turned round and round, but the Tin 
Soldier looked straight before him. 

Picture Vin. The boat is surrounded by bits 
of straw and wood. A water-rat comes out and 
demands a passport. 

Picture IX. Beyond the arch at the end of the 
drain is a dangerous canal. The Tin Soldier is 
up to liis neck in water; the boat is full to the 
very edge. 

Picture X. The boat whirls round three or 
four times; the paper parts; the soldier falls into 
the water. 

Piciure XT. A fish swallows liiin; the fish is 
caught; cook buys the fish, cuts it open, and 
finds the Tin Soldier. Cook is amazed. 

Picture XII. Cook runs upstairs to show her 
find. TJie Tin Soldier is in the same old room. 
Ttie family gather round in wonder. 

Picture XIII. The now colourless Tin Soldier 
looks at the dancer, still standing. 

Piciure XIV. The Tm Soldier is illuminated 


in tlic fire, over him is tlie little dancer in 
flames. 

The contemplation of these pictures is neces¬ 
sary for the teacher herself if she is to convey 
them to her listeners as she tells the story. As 
the pictures are as real as the sequence ol 
events, it is possible to plan a lesson in which 
the children tell the teacher which picture is 
clearest to them, upon wliich one child after 
another proceeds to build his picture in words. 
The teacher then says: "Let iis see how Ander¬ 
sen expressed it,*' and reads the original passage 
to the class after each child's effort. 

Following Up the Story 

The children must play an active part. Their 
activities should at first be such as will make 
familiar what was remote in tlie past lesson. 
The art lesson gives the opportunity; story 
should, therefore, be correlated with art, 

Take the series of 14 pictures into wliich the 
story falls so naturally. Of these Nos. I, II, 
III, V, X, XI, XIII, and XIV offer just those 
bases for lessons that the art specialist values 
for the children. She docs not, however, dictate 
these to them. She asks them to suggest pic¬ 
tures from the story lesson for drawing or paint¬ 
ing. If the Englisli teacher has interpreted tlie 
story as described above, each child will suggest 
the thing tliat he saw most clearly, or that 
touched him most. It docs not matter whether 
the child's suggestion is suitable; the point is that 
the class is comenirating on the remembered story. 
The child's mistake is the teacher's opportunity. 

is the next step. The art teacher 
helps the class to sec why No. IV, with all tlie 
toys, is not suitable; why the scene with the Rat 
in the drain and the problem of darkness is too 
difficult; why XII with its vagueness must be 
rejected. But how to treat water in the lake in 
II and Vn, the decision as to which was the 
important figure in VI—the Tin Soldier or the 
boys—^thc question of proportion and the im¬ 
possibility of having boys and soldier on the 
same small sheet of paper—all tlicsa make for 
gro\vtU; and while the discussion goes on the 
children arc revising the beautiful story, dwelling 
^vith interest cm wliat perhaps was on the way 
to oblivion. 
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Dramatizing “The Tin Soldier" 

The teaclicr asks the cliiklren to run over tlio 
peisojis iji the story with a view to acting the 
parts these characters play. He asks them tn 
begin with the most important person; if they 
are not agreed on the point, discussion follows. 
The teacher then asks: What kind of person is 
the Kat ? or What kind of creature is the Gol)liu ? 
They find answers by examining the speeches 
of these personages and choosing the appropriate 
tone from the dramatic versions given by the 
teacher. TJic boys suggest two or lijrec candi¬ 
dates for the part; they then listen and judge 
while each interprets tlic character: tliey reject 
the rcadei^ who camiot assume the mood and 
voice required; they select those who give im¬ 
personations of tlic malicious Cloblhi luid tiio 
angry Rat, gnashing liis teeth at the soldier. 
13 y the time they have decided on the nature of 
the persons in the story—rough or gentle, brave 
or bullying—ajid have tried tJie competitors, 
the roles have become familiar. 

Wlicii children (a) can give on demand the 
sequence of events, {b) have seen the pictures 
of the narrative with the inner eye, (c) have 
discussed in the art lesson, and actually drawn 
or painted suitable scenes, listened to the 
teacher and all the competitors for the various 
roles, they not only arc thoroughly familiar wdth 
the story, but, from a model diaractcrized by 
“the best \vords in the best order." they 
liavc increased their working vocabulary. Oral 
composition now becomes practicable, an<l 
story-writing a normal exercivSe. 

3. Thumbclina (8-9- Year-Olds) 

It is worth while to come to grips with Hails 
Andersen’s story before telling it. The opejiing 
paragraph is wonderful. One is in the story at 
once— 

There w.is mice a \vi:niian who wislioil for a very 
Uttle chUU; blit she diil nol know wIutc she should 
pniciire one. Si> she wen I to an old witth and said- 
"I do so very iniicli wish for a liilh* iliihl. Can yoii 
not Lcll me where I can one?" "Ohl that could 
easily be managed." said the wilch "There you have 
a harUy’Corij \ tliat is nol of the kind wliwli Rrows in 
the country-mini's Held, uni I wUii li the chicken^i fpd 
to eat. Put that into a dower pot and you sliafl set' 
what you .shall see ..." 
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and .so on iiieviliibly, Thr htiKlinarks of fairy¬ 
land arc then\ ut raiinot miss our way. 

rioiL'ers, As Ihr story goes on, the flower 
world opens before us ; not only tulips in a pot, 
but watcrlilies surrounded by broad green 
leaves floating on the water, green shamrocks in 
.summer woods, honey in flow'ors, <lew on leaves. 

Aninioh. The animals are "persons" in the 
scene. Toads with their “ernuk, croak, brok, 
kck, kcx," fishes, grareful hutlcrflics, cock¬ 
chafers, u swallow', a fieldmouse, and a mole 
play their parts. 

The tiMcber jiatnially ]) 3 an.s iiir Nature study 
LalkvS SC) that her matter travels, in its own way, 
along the ground thus outlined by tlic stcjty. 
The subjects are rd)viously coniph nieutary; hut 
ill the literature lesson the story-teller does 
not fall into explanations, illustrations, and 
verifications. 

Let it be granted, then, that the flower and 
animal studies are not the story, that Nature 
and lier doings are not tlie writer’s objective, 
but only part of the material be uses in moulding 
his work of art; then must the teacher sec the 
importance of keeping them in their jdace in 
the fitory. Neither by inappropriate emphasis nor 
by lyrical expansion must she increase the pro¬ 
portion allotted them by the artist. He uses 
other familiar things: beds, mattresses, cover¬ 
lets, all introduced merely as part of a little 
girl’s needs; but he adds a single dvtennining 
detail. That little girl is "only an inch long," 
"scarcely half a iliiimb’s length in height," 
and she is heautiful. You are never to think of 
lier abnormal small ness dissociated from her 
undeniable beauty. She is "one of llie loveliest 
beings one could iniagiiie," she is "as tender and 
delicate as a ro.se leaT’; she is as liglit as thistle¬ 
down." "You giKid iJivtly girl" the swallow 
calls her, and all Nature, exc ept the cockchafer 
girls, agrees with him. ICven tlie mole thinks her 
voice beautiful. 

The tw'o points, then, on which tlic artist 
wishes to hious attention are ThiimlH'lina's 
smallness and Ikt heauty. He ha^ given \is 
this guide; the reader lias only to fellow his 
lead. 

\Ve may take an ount of the a.N.vmhdn'iJ pourr 
shown lnTe in the ai)])oiutineut of a m‘at ami 
jKilished walnut shell for the little maid's bed, 
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leaves of blue violets lor licr mattress, but a 
rose leaf for a coverlet. 

During tlie clay time Thumbcliiia needs more 
space than at sleeping time, uatiirally. So 
Andersen makes her mother provide a plate 
upon a table. Now, in a small shallow plate 
which holds only a little water, Tluimbelina 
might be sale from drowning; but what an iinad- 
venturous lifcl How much more scope a large 
deep plate provides, with a wreath of flowers 
about its rim, their stalks in tlic water, and 
finally a great tulip leaf, the leaf of her own 
flower, fliiating in the middle. An adventurous 
world for a little creature one inch lugh. 

Note how her I might is deliuitely stated and 
conveyccL Note the other c<iiicretc details, 
the ’* occupationof boating provided by the 
thcughlfiil mother; for the great tulip leaf was 
an adequate boat when two wliitc horse-hairs 
were fouiid for oars; and there was no danger of 
toppling off, no danger of drowning, no real skill 
in rowing was required. 

All is done to scale, every point thought out 
most accurately. Tiic determining detail tliat 
gives meaning to the whole, as we said above, 
is the height of one inch. This point must be 
"registered.’' Tlie teacher's aim is that the 
class shall visualize the little heroine, the events 
hang on 

In comparatively ^mall space, we have all the 
circumstances that precede the action proper of 
the story. There is Tluimbelina rowing on a 
tulip leaf ill a plateful of water I Tluimbelina, 
born of a tiihp flower, that grew magically from 
a barley-corn that an old witch had given hor 
mother. Then unforeseen things he^in (0 happen ; 
outside agents take a hand in events. The 
actions of the agents and the adventures of 
Thiunbelina are one and the same point. In 
then the story lives and moves. It is a good 
story, because there is nothing vague about the 
various happenings. We can put ourselves with 
ease in the sufferer’s place. VVe know very well 
what the writer means, the dangers are all 
concrete, and they follow on in the order of ihne. 

The mother is kept out of sight md out of mind. 
Beasts, birds, and insects take the fielcl Only 
they really act until we come at the very eiul 
to the King of the Flowers, 

The end of this fairy tale gives pure satis¬ 


faction. Thumbcliiui is most beautiful. She 
was, after all, born of a flower; and after "all 
the dangers she had passed " it was fitting that 
slic should be crowned Queen of Flowers. 

4. The Ugly Duckling 

The teacher proposes to read or tell tliis story 
so that it shall be an illustration of "form" in 
literature. She docs not talk about form. She 
presents the work of art. She tells the storj', 
having prepared it. 

The Beginning. Tlie artist takes us forthwilli 
to the country in summer time; tlie details of 
the landscape, clearly outlined, meet the eye. 
This opening is unlike "The Swineherd," "The 
Tinder Box," or even the flower-story "Tluiin- 
beliua"; it recalls "The Little Sea Maid," in 
which the very lirst words show us unmistakably 
where we arc—hxx out to sea "where the water 
is as blue as the petals of the most beautiful 
cornflower, and as clear as the purest glass." 
It is like "The Nightingale," too, where again 
we submit to a force compelling us to realize our 
surroundings. 

Tliese descriptions serve a purpose; they arc 
necessary, here, to the action; they are the stage 
and properties without which the players could 
not make a single move. If we do not vis\iaU7.e 
the setting—burdock leaves, the old mansion, 
tlie surrounding deep canals—we miss half the 
scene. 

The teacher reads, then, with consciousness of 
purpose. She must make her clas.s sec the scene 
the writer saw, 

The title and the setting promise material 
drawn from Nature. It is an opportunity to corre¬ 
late English and Nature study; but the teacher 
docs not confuse the two subjects; the story 
precedes or follows the lesson in observation. 

In telling the story the teacher does not 
stress the .setting unduly; she is not to draw the 
Nature sections out of perspective, they are not 
the story-teller's real objective. Andersen has 
conceived a particular aspect of iiglh^css—' 
ugliness imagined as a stage through which 
exceptional beauty passes. The stupidity of 
measuring worth by values merely external is 
implied. But he gives the idea concreteness ; wo 
follow the adventures of a sentient being, are 
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interested in the dSnouament, and may neglect 
tlie meaning if we please. 

Looking at the story as something composed, 
we perceive that the artist has selected from a 
mass of knowledge sneh material as he could 
order and arrange to fulfil his purpose. Our 
pleasure is evidence that the use made of this 
material is effective. He presents the things 
tliat happened in sequence, compel^ onr atten¬ 
tion at the crucial moment, and Iiolds it. livery 
event leads somewhere, we arc never afraid of 
being led clown a lyrical cul-de-sac; every 
nairated point counts; and when we reach the 
ciilininaliou, we feel we have been led inevitably 
to it by the hand of a master. 

This is what the teacher who reads this story 
to her class must sec clearly—whither eacli 
event is tejiding, SJic must having 

studied tlic story, reduced it to skeleton fonn 
and reconstructed it, the potentiality of each 
deed, the relative importance of each liapponiug. 
So only will lier voice be truly interpretative 
while .she reads. 

The Skeleton of the Story 

It is a good plan to write down the skeleton 
of the story, calling the essential points A, E, 
I. 0 , U. 

A. A duck hatches a swan's egg with her own. 

E. The rygnet is grey and ugly^ big and strong, 
very different from ducklings in general. 

I. (AficUiie of the story.) The cygnet is bound 
to be an alien in a duckyarcl; he is ill-treated 
by Ids D\m brotliers and .sisters because h is 
diffeyenl] even liis mother wishes liim away; 
neither peacocks nor dogs, cats nor hens ai)pn)vc 
of him. 

0 . The "ugly ducklbig" grow'S in strength 
and beauty during auturiui and svinter. 

U, \Vlien spring comes, the whole world can 
see this is no ugly duckling but a swan. 

Development of "'The Ugly 
Duckling ” 

Tlie artist uses this skrltton material, adds 
to it other inatorial carefully selected from life, 
and succeeds in creating an inilividual character, 
the ugly duckling. He is ])rcscated as if he were 


a person, he is a tJiij^king being, a talker, an 
actor, and a sufferer, with that power ul inward 
change characteristic of human beings. It is 
this emergence ol character that makes "Tlie 
Ugly Eiickling" a story suitable for older 
children. 

Consider first the more obvious process of 
addition. The new jioints arc named below after 
the consonm/fs, leaving as above the vimels for 
tlie essential incidents* 

B. The artist'.s inlroductiun is added to his 
original matter. He enlarges his subject by 
making a new ajid vivid piciure jirortdo the 
actual first event indicated above. It is summer 
time, A duck is sitting on her nest amid st^nle 
tall burdock leaves, in a wild uufreqiunU'd 
spot near canals that surround an old country 
mansioji. 

The next point is so natural that it hardly 
appears to he an addition. 

C, The eggs are very long in hatching, and 
the mother duck is bored and tired; at length 
all the eggs crack except one, the largest; the 
ducklings get up an<l ])ccp uut- 

f). The duck, though very wear,v, continues 
to sit on the Large egg, 

A, Tlie first essential point givfu above is 
developed. It becomes somctliing like this: the 
great egg burst at last, and a very ugly grey 
duckling tumbled out—a great strong creature, 
(The cygnet is naturally very different from 
ducklings—uglier, bigger, stronger.) 

E. Somctliing iiitcrt,sting is introduced here. 
The mother duck is snspicimis. Can this crcca- 
turc ho lK?r own? Sho pnt.s tho ugly duckling to 
the test; it comes through brilliantly; it even 
swims belter than all the diu kliiigs, und it holds 
itself better. 

The next point, one uf the essential incidents 
(I) is developed in the most intcivstijig manner. 

I. The iiiothiT duck takes all her yoimg into 
the world, njul there seems a world conspiracy 
against the ugly duckling. The creature is an 
alien and is made to feed it; the ugly duckling’s 
story is a tale of evri-iiKTcasiiig woe. 'I lie otlier 
brouil in the duckyard grumble at tli(‘ ( oming of 
these dnekfi. Iml uttnc/: only ike v^ly duchlvig, 
because they find him sonielKnv diffetcjil: so 
ugly, large, and strange, Ihdh ducks and hens 
bite, peck, and tease him ; the peacock, red with 
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passion, marches up to liiiiij the girl wlio feeds 
the poultry kicks him, the birds in the lieciges 
fly in terror from him. the wild ducks in the 
open moor snub liiin, the hunter’s dog opens 
wide his i avvs and glares at him. In his temporary 
refuge in oji old woman’s hut, the cat and hen 
patronize him. In desperation, he goes out into 
the world again. 

Tills is a story of action if we look at the 
persecutors; «TJvd not of endurance only by the 
ugly duckling; he is not "down and out,** he is 
still a fighter, and that is adventure. 

F. A wonderful experience is evolved here. 
The ugly duckling sees and adinires perfeci 
heanly on the imiaul — 

A flock of dazzling white birds with long slender 
necks and splendid wings. They iiLtcrcd a slngulnr 
cry aad flew so liigli, so very high! , . , Tlie ugly 
duckling loves these noble birds I 

What an adventure I This is an act of "ad¬ 
miration, liope, and love.'* 

Ho turned round and round in tlio water like a 
raill-wlieel, strained his neck to look after them, and 
sent forth such a loud md strauf^e cry that it almost 
friglitoiicd liimself* Those noble birds] . . . Ho loved 
tliem flj ho liad never before loved anything. . . , He 
envied them not. It would never have occurred to 
him to wish such beauty lor himsuH: he would have 
boon quite conlcntcd if tlio ducks in tho duckyard had 
but endured his company. 


G. But the beautiful birds pass on, and he has 
more to endure in the frozen pond, A peasant 
rescues him, but his children ill-treat him; he 
escapes 1 It is only to the bushes and the new- 
laUen snow, but it is an escape, and he progresses 
to the moor among the reeds. 

O- Meanwhile the ugly duckling has been 
growing in strength and beauty, in spite of 
hardship. 

H. Two beautiful moments occur here (H. 
ajid J.). It is spring time. The duckling sees the 
glorious birds again; he feels a strange sadness 
at the sight of their perfect bcav\ty. 

J. The duckling makes a great resolve. He 
will fly to them even though they kill him for his 
presumption. This is high adventure. 

U, He swims to the royal creatures, bows his 
head low in readiness for death, but what 
happens ? 

The old swans bow before him; it is a 
wonderful climax. 

What is most remarkable is the high tension 
that the writer is able to sustain after the climax. 
There might have been so many wrong words; 
one that rang false would have put an end to our 
'* willing suspension of disbelief,'* But Andersen 
found all the right words for the grateful duck¬ 
ling; and neither too many nor too few. 



The Duckling*’ Swims up to the Swans 
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FABLES 


Ttvo Fables for ^-Year-Olds 

These are presented in dramatic form. 

The Fir-tree and the Bramble 
Scene 
A Wooi 

fir-tm (boastijig): Are you not sorry to be 
nothing better than a Bramble ? Yon are no nsc 
at all. 

Bramble (humbly): I can bind plants to one 
another, and I make brakes in woods, 



Fro. 23 

r/ie Fir mid the Bramble 


Fir-irec: That's worse than useless, for you 
arc roiigli and jmckly; but caTj:>enters could not 
do without me, In the building of castles, 
houses, even of barns, I play iny part. But of 
what use arc you? 

Bramble: Good sir I When the wiKidmeu con 10 
here with their axes and saws, wluat would ytm 
not give to be a Bramble instead of a Fir? 


A Lark and her Young Ones 

Scene I 

A Cornfield 

The mother ha? just returned from seeking 
food for file little ones. 

Mother: Conic, little ones, and tell me all tbe 
news. What have you heard? Have you seen 
the reapers? 

First Lillie Lark: No, mother I But the master 
came to look at the state of the crop. 

Second Lillie Lark: He said it was fuU time to 
call in his neighbours and get his com reaped. 

Third: Oh 1 mother I Let us move at emec! 

All (frightened): Let us move at once. 

Mother: Oh no, my dears! There's no danger. 
If he trusts to his neighbours he will liave to 
wait awhile yet for liis harvest. Come and eat> 

Scene II 

The Cornfield, Second Day 

Enter Mother, who has again been seeking food. 

Mother: Wliat is tlie news to-day, little ones? 
Has any one been } 

First Little Lark ; Yes I the owner came and 
looked at the crop again; v;cTl have to move now. 

Second: He said that as the sun was still 
hotter and the com riper, something must be 
done at once. 

Third: And as he couldn’t depend on the 
ncighb<nirs, he would call in his relatives. 

Fourth: He said loudly that not a moment 
was to be lost. 

Fifth: He sent his .sun there and tlu^ii to ask 
his uncles and cousins to con\<^ to-morrow. 

Alt: Oh mother! we must gc) now, we must go. 

Mother: If that be all, my children, do not be 
frightened, for tlic relatives have Jiarvest work 
of their own; but take particvilar notice what 
you hear the next time, and be sure you let me 
know. 

First Little Lark: T\\m ho is, mother, coining 
agLiiii! 

Mother : Keep still and liston. 

[Enter Fatlu r and Soja.) 

Father : Would your unrU-.s iint ccune ? Wouhl 
iioiU! of them promise to eoiue? 
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Son: They said they would see when they got 
their own harvests in. 

Father; The siin is so liot that the com will 
(all to the ground h'om ovcr'ilpcncss to-morrow. 
We may not wait for neiglibours and friends any 
longer. Go and hire reapers at once, and we wiU 
set to work ourselves. 

Father goes, pilling off his coni; the loy runs 
to hire reapers. 

Mother: Come, childicii I It is time to be off 
indeed; for wlicn a man takes up his business 
liimself, instead of leaving it to otliers, you may 
be sure that he means to set to work in earnest. 

They fty off. 

The Oak and the Briar 

This fable is adapted from Spenser, for children 
aged g -|- to lo, 

An old oak tree with worm-catcji foliage and 
wretched boiigiis grew near a briar. It was once 
a goodly oak,more than common tall/' undis* 
pnted king of the forest, as its great trunk, 
giant roots, and strong brandies showed; now 
its loaves were withered, its bark was marred 
with grey moss: it ^vas old. 

The briar was a braggart; it thrust itself so 
proudly into the air tliat it seemed to threaten 
the very firmament. Maidens were wont to 
gather its fair blossoms for their garlands; on 
it the nightingale sang hi& sweet song. This 
made the foolish briar so bold that it took upon 
itscll to insult the good oak because he was 
old. 

" Wliy do you stand tlicre, you brutish block? 
You give neither fruit nor shade. Look at my 
fresh llowers-dily white and crimson—my 
bright green leaves: colours fit lo deck a maiden 
queen. Your bulk only cumbers the ground 
and keeps the light from my lovely blossoms. 
Your mouldy moss spoils my fragrance; thcre^' 
fore, and on pain of niv (lis])h’asurc, remove 
yourself I" 

The oak, overcome with grief and shame at 
beij^g thus brOw-beaten by a weed, said little 
in answer. 


It chanced that the lord of the demesne came 
that way to examine his trees. As soon as the 
briar saw him it began to complain loudly, 
stirring up strife: 

"Oh, my lord I hear the complaint of your 
vassal! I endure injustice and cruelty day by 
day, Unless you in your goodness put a stop to 
the tyranny of my enemies, I shall die of grief." 

Aghast at this piteous plea, the owner stood 
still and hade tlie briar proceed with Ids com¬ 
plaint. The proud one said: "Lord of us all, 
did you not plant me with your own liaiul to be 
tlic chief rose of all your land, to adorn the 
spring with blossoms, and the summer with 
scarlet berries? This faded nak with liis broken 
bnmclies tyrannically hinders my work. Tic 
bides juy light with his shadow, and robs me 
of the sweet .sight of the sun. His old branches 
beat my tender sides until the blood S])rings 
from my wounds; my flowers fall untimely 
and my branches are destroyed by his canker- 
worms. I crave youv goodness to check his 
rancour, control his might, and protect me from 
his tyranny." 

The oak began to reply as best he could; but 
his enemy had kindled such displeasure in the 
good man that he would not listen, but hastened 
home in a rage, seized his hatchet, returned to 
the field, and aimed his sturdy strokes at the 
roots of the tree. Tlie edge of the a^e turned as 
if unwilling to cut the grain; the senseless iron 
seemed to fear and to forbear wronging lioly 
age. But, in spite of the aacredness of the old 
oak, the good man struck fiercely until the steel 
pierced the pith ajul tlie tree fell. 

The enormous weight of the old oak made the 
ground quake; the cartli seemed to shrink. 

The briar, more puffed up than ever with 
j)ridc. was now left standing alone in its glory, 
It did not triiiiuph long; for winter came, and 
tlie blustering north wind beat upon the un¬ 
sheltered briar, the biting frost nipped its stalk, 
the rain beat upon it and weighed it dowii; and 
when the burclca of tlie snow crushed it, it was 
trodden by cattle and l)ecame the refuse of tlw 
earth. Such was the cud of the ambitions briar. 
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NORSE WONDER TALES 


These tales veto!cl by Sir George Dascnt 
(Collins) suiL tlie teacher's needs for cUikhen ol 
Master Maid, Soria Moria Castle, 
True and Untrue, Taming the Shrew, and the 
famous story The Giant wiiJmti a Heari arc very 
popular with children of this age; and no wonder, 
for in all of them the sequence of events is rapid, 
all contain an clement of wonder, all suggest 
dramatization. 

The Master Maid is long, but the sequence 
compels interest. The story is an exercise in 
concentration. The restless, ambitious youngest 
mi of a king seeks advojitnrc and finds it. TJic 
Giant whom he visits is a goatherd. Before 
leaving the castle lie forbids the prince to enter 
any of the rooms besides that in which he sleeps. 
He gives him a diffcieni task eacJi day. (i) To 
clean the stables: but, for every pitch-fork of 
dirt thrown out, ten come in. (2) To fetch home 
the JiorsG out at glass on (he hillside; but fire 
and flfunc spout from his Jioslrils as out of a tar 
barrel. (3) To go to the Trolls' country and 
fetch the giant's fire tax. 

The prince accomplishes all these tasks with 
the aid of the captive princess; and then the 
Giant orders her to kill the prince. The young 
people escape by the aid of magic, and then the 
princess goes adventuring to win back the 
prince, who, by magic, has forgotten her. 

Trolls and their underground wealth, and a 
St ream-drinker ► who lowers the level of the sea 
at three long draughts, charactcrizti the st<iry as 
Northern. 

“ Soria Moria Castle ” 

Halvoy is a male Cinderella, but his adventures 
are different from the cinder-maiden's. He 
refuses to budge from the cinders, until a sailor 
induces him to go to sea. Then follow a .strange 
storm, a strange coast, a strange castle, silent 
and empty but for a princess spiiming at a 
wheel, in bondage to a troll. A sword, a magic 
ring, the injunction never to tell IJie nanus r>f 
the princesses whom he rescues, are well-knrmn 
features of folk lore that delight the chil(ln‘iL 
The refrains calling upon the Moon and Hu* 
West Wind sweep the story on. 


“ 77/6 Giant Without a Heart ” 

'the story should he followed up. One of llic 
best ways of following up the telling of a stoty 
is di-amatization. The Giant IVilhont a Heart can 
be arranged in four scenes. 

Scene I, The hall in the Giant's palace. A 
lovely Princess is spinning. 

Enter Boots. 

Princess {startled ); Who arc you? 

Boots : I am the son of a king, the youngest of 
seven. The Giant wiio owns Ibis palace lamed 
my six elder brollu'is timl llirir In ides into stone! 
Tliore they stand on the steep hillside. My 
father is broken-hearted, so I am come to set 
them free. 

Princess: But Jiow did you come liere? 

Boots: I mot a raven on the way and shared 
my food with him; I threw a salmon that was 
suffocating on land back ijito the water; and I 
gave a starving wolf called (ireylegs iny ]X)or 
old horse to cat. Grcyh'gs travelled like tiic 
wind and brought me straight here. 1 mean to 
kill the Giant and free my brothers and yon, 
beautiful Princess. 

Princess (shaking her head sadly): 

No one can slay tlie Giant who lives lu^i e, fi>r 
he has 110 heart in Ins body. 

Boots: Even if that is true I must do my 
utmost 1(1 free my brothers and you, Princess. 

Princess: If you are (k tormined to try, per- 
liaps we ran make a plan; Imt here comes tlie 
(iiant. Quick! cnep under the sofa, and lisl('n 
to what he says. Mind you lit^ as still as a nioiist^ 
while lie is present. 

(Boots crec'ps under sofa.) 

Giant [entering): Ha! Ihil My eye^ and 
limbs! I smell a mim 1 

Princess: Yes, a magpie dew by with a 
man’s bone in its hill and let it fjdl down IUl‘ 
chimney. 

Giant: Hal if I eaiight that nuigpie! 1 am 
tired! My eyes and hiiihs! If I caught lhat 
jnngpi(‘ 1 

(ilANT throws hinisclf an giouiid to rest. 

PniNt i ss: 1heii' is sniiu thhig I sliuuld lik(‘ In 
ask yu{i, if niilv’ I duK'fl 

(iIant: Well, what is il? 
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PniNci-.sa; 1 should sn liku tn know wlicn- yon 

keep your heart. 

Giant : Siuco, you ate so iaquisitivo» it is uiuler 
the doorstep, and since you will chatter I will 
go Up to bed. {Exit Giant,) 

Boots {creeping out): 

Oh linl we shall see if we can’t find that 
lieart, 

pRiNci'SS ptih her fingers on her lips and 
whispers: We must wait until Kc goes oft iu the 
jnorniiig to the wood. Go hack under the .sofa. 
Good night I 

Boots: Gonii night, heiiutiful IVincess. 

End of Scene. 

SciiNJ: II. Entrance Hall and Doorstep. 

Giant 7 ias already gone. Boots aitrf (he 
PuiNcnss are busy look{?]g for his heari. 

Boots: IIc^ did say under the doorstep. I 
heard him distinctly. 

PniNCKSs: Ho lias baulked us this time, but 
never mind we will try him once more. T am 
going to pick some flowers. 

Boots : And I will replace flic doorstep as it 
was. 

(Princess goes out, Boots arranges step.) 

Princess rushes in : Under the sofa. He is 
coming. 

Princess strews flowers over the step then sits 
down and spins. 

Knler Giant [fnm the doorstep he ash ): 
Who strewed flowers over the doorstep? 

Princess: WJiy, T, of course! 

Giant: And pray what is the meaning of 
this? 

Princess: Ahi 1 am so fond of you that 1 
had to strew them about, when I knew that 
your licari: lay beneath. 

Giant: You are very kind, but as it hap¬ 
pens you arc mistaken, for it does not lie 
there. 

Princess: OhJ but do tell Jiie where you keep 
yonr heart, I am most anxious to know. 

Giant: Well, if I must tell yon, it lies in the 
cupboard yomler 1 aud as you will chatter I am 
going off to bed 1 

Boo rs creeps out: Shall wo sean h the ( up- 
board. Princess? 

Princess {putlitig her finger on her lip): Creeji 
back under the sola I \Vc must wait until he 


goes off in the morning to the wood. Good 
night. 

Boots: Good night, lieautiful Princess. 

End of Scene. 

Scene III. Same as Scenes I and IT, with a 
cupboard. 

Giant has already gom io the wood. Boots 
and the Princess are htisy looking for his heart. 
Boots: He said it lay in the cupboard. I 
heard him distinctly. 

Princess: TJiere is no heart here, He lias 
baulked us this time, but never mind, we will 
try him once more. I am going to pick some 
flowers. 

(Princess goes out ; Boots sets the disordered 
cupboard to rig/jfs, PuiNCESS returns and hangs 
garlands on the cupboard doors. 

Heavy footsteps heard in the distance.) 

Boots : Is that the Giant? 

Princess: Under the sofa—quick. He is 
coming. 

Enter Giant, On the doorstep he halls. 

Giant ■. Who hung garlands over the cupboard ? 
Princess : Why, I, of course 1 
Giant: And pray what is the moaning of tliis 
nonsense? 

Princess : Why, how could I help doing it, 
when 1 knew your heart lay there ? 

Giant enters and throws himself down to 
rest. 

Giant; How can you be so silly as to believe 
any such thing? 

Princess: Naturally I believe it, when you 
say it. 

Giant: Then you are a goose, for where my 
heart is, you will never come. 

Princess : AU the same it would give me great 
pleasure if you would reveal where you really 
do keep it. 

Giant {yielding to her blandishments) : Far 
away, on a lake, tliere is an island: on that island 
stands a church; in the church is a well; on the 
well swims a duck; in ihe duck's nest lies an 
egg, and in that egg my heart is enclosed. 

Princess: You arc right. Where your heart 
is, I could never come. 

Giant: Well as you will cliaiter I am going 
off to bed. 

(Boots creeps out from under the sofa.) 
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Boots {mlk delcrviimlion) i Now I must set 
ofl. n only I could And out the way! Good-bye, 
beautiful Princess, 

PniNcEss: Good-bye, Boots I 

End of Sune, 

Scene IV, /Is before. 

Boots reliirns with the egg ihai coitlam Ihe 
Giant's heart, He shoios it to the Princess, 
Princess : Oh Boots 1 Is that really the egg 
Kith ihe Giant's heart? How did you get it? 

Boots ; Greylegs, good friend, carried me on his 
back to the churcli, but it was closed; the Raven 
brought me down the keys, which hung too high 
for me, on the well the giant’s duck was swim¬ 
ming, and I saw It throw its egg into the water; 
I summoned the sahim and he fetched up tlie 
egg from the bottom of the well, and that's 
how I got it, so now wc have the Giant’s 
heart. 

Voice from outside: Squeeze the egg! 
Princess (alarmed ): Who is that? 


H 7 

Boots: My friend Greylegs I He always gives 
good advice. 

(Boots squeezes the egg and ihe Giant scream 
fiieously .) 

Greylegs' Voice /ro/n outside; Will you re¬ 
store to life his six brothers and their brides 
whom you turned to stone ? 

Giant ; Yes, yes. It is done I 

Greylegs’ Voice outside: Now squeeze the 
egg in two, and the Giant, who is on the hillside, 
will fly into splinters. 

(Boots squeezes ihe egg and a mise of flying 
into splinters is hegrd in the distance.) 

Boots (joyfully]: And that’s the end of the 
Giant. 

Princess (clapping her hands): And that’s 
the end of the Giant. 

Boots: Come, beautiful Prince.ss I Greylegs 
will take us both to the steep hillside, where wc 
sliall find my brothers and their brides; tlicn we 
will all go together to the king my falher. Come. 

Finis. 
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NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY 


These stories are suitable for children from 
lO-II. 

Books recommended for the teacher— 

The Heroes of Asgard (Keary). 

Grimm's Teuionic Mythology in 4 vols. 

AficietU Scandinavian Religion (Craigie), 

Wagner's Asgard and the Gods (Routledgc). 

Northern Mythology (Htirrap). 

Morris's Journals of Travels in Iceland. 

Caiiyla's Heroes a nd Hero Worship. Bee turo I. 

Balder Dendf M, Amokl 

Polar Expeditions, Bruce. 

Nansen's Farthest North. 

On the Roof of the World, G. D. Roberts. 

Boys and girls of the top classes in the Junior 
School are beguuiiag to have some idea of time, 
and to most of them the heroic ideal appeals. 
They will ciyoy the Northern mythological 
stories. 

It is advisable for the teacher to select and 
work up straightforward themes like those sug¬ 
gested below: to trace and concentrate upon the 
idea underlying the personification, A group 
of short stories should illustrate the attributes 
of each divinity. 

The subject cannot be better introduced than 
by a word from Carlyle— 

I ihink ScandinaYiau Raganiam la ua here, is more 
interesting than nny other. It for one thing, tlie 
it contimiocl in thc 50 regions of Kiiropc till tlio 
elovcfiLli century: eight hundred years ago the Nor¬ 
wegians were stiU worshippers of Odin. It is iiitflreaiing 
also as the creed ui our fathers, the men whose blood 
slitl runs in our veins, whom doubUesa we 3till resemble 
in so innuy w&ys .—Heroes nhd Hero Worship. 

Suggested T/iemes 

I, Following the lines indicated by Carlyle, 
the teacher sliould proceed from tlic known to 
the unknmvn, and begin by focusing attention 
on the names of our days of the week and their 
connection with the Nortlicm divinities, Intro¬ 
ductory stories of Tyr the God of AVar, Odin the 
supreme God, Thor the God of Thunder, and 
Frigg, mother of the Gods and wife of Odin, 
would lead in turn to tlic origin of the following— 

Tuesday is Tys claeg, the day of Tyr. 

Wednesday is Woclnes daeg, day of Woden 
or Odin. 


Thursday is Du res dacg, the day of Thor. 
Friday is Frlge-daeg, Frigg's day. 

2- The story of the creation of the universe; 
the kernel of keen observation; Ginmingagap 
and Raguarok, 

3. Wliat the Northmen thought of Nature. 

4. What Odin did; what the Northmen ad¬ 
mired ill Odin; what they meant by the term 
licro. 

5. What sort of thing did Thor do ? What the 
Northmen admired in Thor. Humorous inci¬ 
dents. The difference between Thor and Odin, 

6. Whalmighty Frey did. What they adinirctl 
ill him. 

7. Wliat Balder was; wliat they loved in him. 

8. Tlie difference between Frigg or Frea, 
Queen of Heaven, and Frcyja, sister of Frey, 

9. What the god Tyr did that made the 
Northmen revere him, 

10. Some idea of Loki and what they des¬ 
pised and condemned in him and his terrible 
children. 

ij. A clear idea of Hel aaid her realm in 
Niflheim. 

12. Acgir and liis wife Ran, with her net. 

13. The Dwarfs and Elves under the earth. 

14. Word pictures of some of the gods' palaces. 

15. What is Valhalla? Link up with Ques¬ 
tion 4. 

16. "The horse was a sacred auimal" to the 
Northmen. Collect six points simwing the part 
played by horses. 

These ptiiats indicate the subject-matter of 
the stories to be told. The answers to these 
questions, or information on the points raised, 
lead to the heart of the matter. By limiting the 
lesson to fewer threads than are treated in the 
textbooks most accessible, the teacher makes 
the narrative less a covering of verbal ground, 
and more a matter of assimilation and opening 
of the child's mind. 

Nature 

Thinking out Question 3, the teacher should 
look up Carlyle— 

Nulure was to the NorUiiniJii wlinL lo llio Tlnnlter 
and the Prophet it forever is, />r«ffniaturnl. TJiis groon 
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llowery rock-buLlt earth, the trees, Uic mnuriUiiis, 
rivers. maiiy-souridinR seas; that preaL deep sp.i of 
azure tliat svriina ovprhcad: the winds sweeping throuRh 
it; the black cloud fashioning itself together, now 
pouring out fire, now hail and rain; what is it? Ay, 
wlial? At bottom we do nob ycL know; we can never 
know at all. It is not by our superior insight that we 
escape the difficulty; it is by our superior levity, our 
iiiatLeiition. our waul of insight.— ^Carlyle, The Hero 
as Divimly. 

Wagner's and Ih Gods (page 55), too. 

is to the point— 

Tlic terrors of the long dark winter, of the clrcadfiil 
snowstorniH, of the wild niouiitain ranges with llicir 
glaciers, and of the teinpcsluons ocean, appeared in 
the imaginaliou of the people to lake the form of 
pernicums monsters intended to bring about the 
(Icslnictiun of the world. 

Odin 

The teacher must first read up Odin in the 
sources suggested above. When he has recon¬ 
structed the personality of the supreme god 
of the old Northmen, he will be able to show 
Ills class how to use the class-book intelligently. 
When the master sees the Northern AU-fathcr 
in his many-sWeclness, his next step is to collect 
incidents in tlie old lays, and group them so that 
the god’s personality is revealed in action. 

Treatment of Themes Suggested 
Aho've 

T/ie?nc 2. The teacher tells the ,stor3^ ot tlic 
begiimings of tilings. In his narrative he chooses 
incidents that show who Odin was; he presents 
him— 

(a) As the destroyer ol evil; to the Northmen 
Odin was he wJ:o defeated the “peijiicions 
monsters who sought to bring alioiit the ruin 
ol the world. 

(b) Odin was the creative power. The teacher 
arranges his matter so that Odin is revealed 
at the business of creation. The use the All- 
father made of Giant Ymir’s body, tlie creation 
of Yggdrasil the Tree of Life, the shaping of 
man and woman out of ash and elm trees, are 
his themes. He shows that Odin gave beauty to 
men and things. 

(c) Odin was the supreme piiwer. Kemein- 
bering that in the Edda Odin is tlie sui)reiue 
God, tlic teacher narrates incidents shtAving lliut 


supremacy, demonstrated iiiat U<jn. and acknow¬ 
ledged by the other gods. 

T/nrme 4. lyhai the AW/bun^n Admired tn 
Odin. The teacher wishes tu show’ that Uit^ 
Northmen admired a god wlio was deeply 
interested in mortals. To drive home this ])oint 
he chooses a story like Goirod and Agnar, and 
its sequel "Odin at (ivirod’s palace.” He shows 
Odin .sitting oji liis throne with the Mother of 
the Gods, surveying the world, licaring all that 
goes (m among men. dt ligliting in the In iiigs lie 
created. The teaclier stvi's,se,s the iiicidcjit where 
Odin and Vrigga saved tlic hoys mid in disguise 
cared for them and taught llu'in. He tries to 
make the boys sec the kindliness ul tlie Nt^rfh- 
mcn'.s god, who ajipt ars among men in homely 
guise. I'or this puipose, lie describe.H Odin's 
appearance when ho visits (ieiind: "Odin wears 
a broad hat, a wide lilue maulh^ flecked with 
grey, like the sky when Jli ecy cloiuLs sail across 
it; his Ineeclics are blue, He has a kind ohl 
face, steady grey eyes, and a tall .strung figure.” 
Tliis is very fur from being a terrifying pirtiiro; no 
wwder the Northmen looked on Odin as a friend. 

The Northmen conceived Odin as having the 
gift of fore-kno\vl('dge. He shared this gift with 
Erigg. So great was his desire for wdsdom that 
he gave one (»f his eyes to the Giant Miniir for 
the magic draught. "Ni) price is too high fur 
wdsthuu/' The teacher makes this the central 
point of the story of Odin’s visit to the wise 
Chant Mimir at ^limir's well. 

The Niirthiueii attrihubd to (Mill the dis¬ 
covery of Srahlie vtTSe. They cniu eivcd Oiliu 
us attarliing such value to the divine gift id 
])oetry that htt imthrwtut great liurdship to 
acquire it. The ti’achiT nweals tljis asj>ei L of 
Odin to his Hass by telling the story of the 
Magic Mead or Odin’s visit to tbmlotl, where 
Odin is seen doing nine men's work for the 
]otim Ihiiigi in excliuiige for a dratight of 
Siitting’s mead- the Draught of Inspiration. 
Odin c,scaj)es the angry Giant by taking the 
form of mi eagle. 'Hie story is told vividly in 
and the Gods liy \\‘agiier. 

Any stories w'liich ilescribe (Klin's magic 
liorse, his swurd, and his ring as iiiihieiuing 
events are valuable, because they iulroiluce to 
the (Itihlien imjioilaiii iioints in the Norse 
trailitions of (Klin. 
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The teacher tells the story of Sigmnml, wlio 
iicld Odin's sword, '*thc best blade in the world, 
in trust," 

The prevailing idea of Odin was a god of 
courage and heroism. He sends warriors to 
fighti blesses them before they go, and receives 
them in Valhalla when they fall. He even lends 
his wondcrfLil spear Gungnir to heroes to enable 
them to win victories; the shooter of Odin's 
spear i.s bound to be victorious. 

The story of the death of King Hakon illus¬ 
trates this point perfectly, [A^^ard and the 
God$, page 09.) 

A goocl story can be made of " Valiialla" by 
putting together the deaths of three different 
heroes, prefaced by the choo.shig of them by the 
Valkyries as the bravest ot the brave, and 
followed by a description of their reception by 
Odin liiinself ajul all those warriors who liad 
from the beginning of time fallen in battle. 

Odin and Valhalla 

Valhalla is the reward "For valour," Odin 
is himself a warrior and rewards the valiant. 
He sends his Valkyries to choose the most 
heroic on the battlefield. The Valkyries, helmet 
clad, ride through the air, select the bravest of 
the fallen, and lead them to the grove of golden 
branched trees that aurroimd Glaclsheim, the 
shining palace of Odin. The heroes alight and 
walk under the golden boughs to Valhalla, the 
lull of Glaclslieim; its roof is lined with shafts 
of spears and alight with siiuiing shields. Soft, 
shining chain-mail is spread over the seats. 
The wolf and the eagle, emblems of Odin, give 
proof to the blessed heroes that they are in 
VaJlialla. But, best of all, Odin is there to 
welcome them. All the gods are on their thrones. 
Odin has his bright spear, Gungnir, in his right 
lund; on his head his golden helmet. He smiles 
as he welcomes each warrior. The heroes ah 
ready in Valhalla flash their weapons, empty 
their foaming goblets, and hail the new heroes 
as they enter. 

Thof 

Stories tliat nsveal the nature of Thor, and 
wlut the Norsemen admired in him, should be 


grouped together and told to the children 
Reiteration, development, and illustration should 
make the personality of the Thunder God con¬ 
crete. 

1. Thor’s visit to Geirrod, where the gianG 
esses try to crush him against tlic roof, 

2. Thor's duel with Hnmgnir, where the giant 
is killed in fair fight, 

3. His journey to ITymir, wlicre he faces the 
terrors of the polar regions. 

Gods and Heroes of Ihc North (Zimmern)^ or 
Asgard and the Gods, 

4. How Thor got back his hammer from 
Thryin. 

Thrytn^s Lay : How Thor Got his 
Hammer Back 

Thor awoke one day and looked for his 
hammer. He giopcd about him but Midinir 
was gone. The wrath of the Thunder God was 
terrible; lie tossed his red locks and shook his 
beard. 

He told Loki alone of his loss; they botli went 
to the fair palace of the Goddess Freyja and 
asked her help. They said that they could get 
Midlnir back if Freyja would lend her wonderful 
feather coat. The Goddess gave her feather coat 
willingly. She said to Thor: "Thou shoukVst 
have it were it of gold or silver." 

Loki put on the feather coat ai\d flew to 
Jotunhciin, the land of the giants. Thrym, the 
Lord of Giants, was combing his horses' manes; 
he said to Loki: How is it that thou hast come 
alone to Jdtunheim?" 

Loki answered: 'Tt is not well with the gods. 
Thrym! where is Hior's hammer?" 

Thrym said that he had buried it eight leagues 
under the earth. He would give it back if Thor 
brought him Freyja as his wife. There was no 
other way. 

Loki's toil was vain, he flew back to Asgard 
and told Thor what the Lord of Giants had said. 
Thor went to the fair palace of Freyja and said 
to the Goddess: "Thou and I will drive to 
Jdtunlicim. Freyja. Deck thyself in bridal 
attire," 

iTcyja’s wrath was terrible: her fair palace 
trembled, her necklace burst in her rage. "I 
will not drive vvitl^ thee to Giant-land." 
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Then tliG gods and goddesses held a councU 
to find a way of winning Miolnir from the Lord 
of Giants, for it was Thor with his hammer that 
kept the giants out of Asgard. Heimdall, 
keeper of Bifrost, gave counsel: ” Deck Thor in 
bridal attire; put Freyja's wonderful necklace 
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round his neck, Freyja's robe about him, 
Freyja's key round his waist, and hide his face 
with veil and wimple; then Tiivym will give 
Thor’s hammer back.” 

The valiant Thor would not wear Freyja's 

i2-(U.yiri3) 


robe and veil, until the gods in tlcspair siiid that 
unless Thor got his hammer back, the giants 
would straightway conic and live in Asgard. 
Loki, too, wore woman's wTcds and drove as 
the bride’s maid to Giant-land. 

Thor harnessed liis goats to his chariot; the 
earth flamed and the mountains were rent as 
Odin’s son drove with Loki to Jdtimhcim. 

Thrym, Lord of Giants, thought that the 
Goddess Frcyja had tome to be his bride. He 
said to the wimpled (iud: liave great store of 
treasure and jewels, and kinc, w ith gulden horns. 

I lacked iiuiiglit but Frcyja." 

Thrym watched his bride at the feast. Tlmr, 
though wimpled, ate a whole ox, eight sahnun, 
and all the dainties that were set out; he drank 
three tuns of mead. Thrym said: ” I have never 
seen maidens cat so heartily, nor drink so dcejdy 
of mead.” 

To this Loki cunningly replied: "Freyja ate 
nothing for eight nights; she longed so much for 
Giant-land.” 

lliryin now lifted the \viin[)lc to kiss his 
bride, but her fierce glance made him start back. 
He said: "Why do flames dart from Fivyja’s 
eyes? Why is her glance so fierce ? ” 

To this Loki cunningly replied: ” Frcyja slept 
not for eight nights slie longed so much for 
Giant-land.” 

Thrym now said: "Bring the hammer to the 
bride; put Miolnir on her knoe.” As .soon as 
the hainincr was laid on his knee, Thor laughed 
for joy, He slew Tliryni, Lord of the (hanls. 
and his bniod, and took his hanimer liome. 

IVie Character of Thor 

A number of distinctly hamorous incidents an- 
associated with Thor, the g(|^ whose name sur¬ 
vives in our Thursday. Cliildren laugh heartily 
when Thor goes to Jotunland to get (nant 
Hymir's cauldron. He puts the giant’s jiot on 
his head and the iiandlcs reach doivn to his 
heels; Thor, when in the giant’s ghnaj, tliinks 
himself in a room; in Jdtunluini, he wrestles 
witli the "old w^mnau.” 

Tlie children must not bo misled by these 
luuuorous stories into belittling tlm Cu)d td 
Thunder. Thor was vi'uerated by tlu^ Nortlnneii, 
esjxjciaUy in Norway and in hthiud, It is 
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Thor \vit\i his hainmor who sanctifies mavriage 
and consecrates the dead." 

Uc cntucs next to Odin In rank, he is much 
younger than Odin; ho is described as in tlic 
prime of life, Simigih Is liis great characteristic, 
and witli it the courage that cliaractcrizcs the 
Norlhern gods, Like all the gods except Loki, 
lie is beneficent. 

He rules over cloud and rain, wars with Giant 
Frost until he releases the earth, ami hc\x>s grain 
to grow, lie is the God of Agriculture. 

Tlie rnllhig td thunder is the rumbling of 
Thor's waggon in the sky. Tlior is lightning too. 
He Ims a red beard as becomes the God ol Light¬ 
ning. Wlim he is angry the lays say that ''lus 
brows sink over his eyes, his hair takes to 
tossing, his beard to bristling; then he blows 
through that red beard, and thunder peals 
through the sky." 

Thor is always ready Jor adventure. He 
attacks the giant immsters single-handed over 
and over again, armed only with his primitive 
lianimcr, Midinir. He hurls it at the enemy, and 
wedge-shaped stones fall from the sky as it 
passes; when It has struck the victim, it returns 
to Thor's hajul. A wonderful hammerJ 

Thor is the peasant's friend. Tiiough he is the 
God of Tlumder, it is not terrorizing thunder 
like that of Zeus. The feats of Thor recall the 
labour's of Ilmules, Just as the revelling 
Hercules with his club and lion skin can be really 
heroic, so Thor with his hammer is always an 
impressive figure. 

What the North men Thought of 
Balder 

The story of Balder is beautiful. Not to 
include it in the stories the teacher proposes tu 
tell is to lose ail opportunity of giving a rare 
experience to children. All the information the 
young teacher needs beyond what is given in 
The Heroes of A Sf^ard, Tales told by (he Northmen, 
and other school books, can be found in Myths 
of the NorsotMn (Harrap), 

Having studied these, the teacher who wishes 
to get at the very heart of her subject will turn 
to Matthew Arnold's Balder Dead, and Carlyle's 
First Hum: Odin, Paganism, Scandinavian 
Mythology, 


The Story of Balder's Death 

The following notes are based on Balder Dead, 

1, The Northmm ^yoYship Balder. What 
attributes inspire that worship? Mdiat did the 
daring wandors admire in him? 

Balder is in the first place light; not only light 
but innocence. He is Spring, blue eyed, golden- 
haired, radiant, gentle. As a person, the god 
has a radiant personality; he is benignant, 
kindly natured. He lives an active life of love; 
he smooths all strife when "Haughty spirits 
and Jiigh wraths are rife among the Gods . . 

He never speaks an unkind word. 

Btil from ihy lips, 0 Balder, night or day, 

Heard no one ever an injurious word 
To God or Hero, hut thou kepiesl back 
The others, labouring to compose their brawls. 

[Balder Dead.) 

Balder the radiant is beloved. He is the ideal 
of those primiUve Norlkmen. 

2, What Happens? Suddenly the God of 
Light loses liis radiaTicc. He^ the blameless, has 
dreams, premonitions of misfortune. His mother 
Frca, the resourceful wufe of Odin and Queen of 
Heaven, sends messengers throughout the world 
praying all created things to take an oath never 
to hurt the beloved Balder. An easy oath to the 
Northmen who rejoiced in the gentle presence. 

3. Rejoiemg in Heaven. Sport and happy 
laughter of the gods. 

Tl\e Northman, pictured their gods at play 
in Asgard, They were particularly skilled at 
disc-throwing. Now that Balder was immune 
from harm it became a new sport to treat him 
as a target; so they luulcd axes, darts, spears, 
and any other dangerous weapon to haiul; but 
none of them could touch him. Weapons, like 
other objects, loved Balder, and, besides, w^ere 
bound by oath not to hurt him, 

4. Lofet's Hoslility. Loki, having discovered 
that the feeble mistletoe had not sworn, trans- 
formed it into a deadly shaft, and taunted tlie 
blind god Hoder into throwing it at Balder. 

Research for the Teacher : Loki 

Who is Loki? There are two distinct asjiocts 
of him in the lays. The older conception of him 
is as the God of Warmth, life giving. But "as 
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a spark increases and destroys, so I.oki, secretive, 
miscliicvcms, and destructive, was looked upon 
as tlie corrupter." 

The dark, Jioslilc [lowers ol Nature, the Northmen 
figure to tlmmselvcs fis JO I nils, Giants, huge shaggy 
hcings of a demonic character. Frost, Fire, Sea- 
tempest, these are Jhtmis; the friendly powers again, 
as summer heat, the Sun, arc Gods. The empire of 
the universe is divided between these two, they dwell 
apart in i^ercnnial internecine feud,— Caulyle. 

Lnki has a real grievance, lie had taken a 
monster wife from the giant brood dwelling in 
Jdtunheim. The giantess, Angerbodc, the 
Anguisli-bodiiig, brought forth monsters as 
children; Fenris the wolf, who terrorized the 
friendly goch until they bound him, tlirough 
the agcjicy of Tyr, in unbreakable bonds; a 
terrible sea serpent that soon enfolded the 
world; and lastly Hela, wlrom the gods ban¬ 
ished to the plains of Niniicim, where she 
ruled the "nine unliglitcci realms" of the iin- 
heroic dead. 

Moreover, Loki and his brood arc doscendants 
of the original giant, Ymir, all but exterminated 
in that early battle with Odin and his brothers, 

Tiic teacher, understanding the situation, but 
not explaining it to the class, continues the 
narrative. 

Tlie Death of Balder 

5. IToder, twin brother of Baldor, throws the 
shaft, and Balder the Beautiful falls and dies. 
The gods are dismayed; they grieve for Balder, 

6 . Odin's Command to Cease their Wailing, 
"Ye have wept enough; the hall of heaven was 
not made for grief. If any weep it should be I 
liis father for this son I lose to-day. so bright and 
loved a God. Balder is dead. You are living. 
When the day comes that ice must meet our doom 
we shall not weep nor complain. Neither must you 
weep and wail now, because another has met 
his doom, Live, as before, your ordinary life in 
Heaven." 

7. Blind Hoder seeks his mother, Frigga, Queen 
of Heaven, 

He found Frigga (Frea), honoured mother of 
the gods, sitting by the inner wall (jf the hall of 
Fensaler, her own palace. She sat— 

Upon her golden chair, zoith folded hands 
Revolving things to come. 


Teacher's Preparation 

Thoughtful reading to get into touch u iih Trigga, 
Who is Frea, or Frigga, this wife of Odin, 
Queen of Heaven? How did the Northmen con¬ 
ceive her? What arc her qualities? What did 
they honour in the Mother of the Gods ? Wliat was 
her status, her relation to Odin? 

Frigga share.s the tlirone of tlie ,su])reine God. 
She alone may sit on Lidskialf. She is wise and 
powerful. She influences Odin in ruling the 
fate of men, for she, too, is kee nly interested in 
mortals. In her wonderful palare, Fensaler, 
the liall of the sea, slie sits spinning on a grtlilcn 
distaff. Her spinning wlieel is "falsely" railed 
the Belt of Orioji. Slie ha.s i)iTsci]ia!ity. 

8. Brea's Stand Against the God^^. When Odin 
thrcat(Mis to invade I Ida’s roalru and rescue 
Balder by force, Frigga .speaks in autlioritative 
tones, tliDugli the niotioji is carried by all the 
gods, 

Odin, thou whirlivind what a threat is this I 
Thou ihrealcnesi whaf (ramcends (hy might, 
even thine. 

. . . Yet even from Ikee thxself hath been tt ilh- 
held 

One thing—to undo what thou th\,sdf hast ruled, 
... 0 / irs the Gods ucre born. 

But IIclu unto Nijtheim thou threw'si. 

And giw\t her nine unlighied zcorlds to rule, 

A queen, and empire over all the dead. 

Thai empire wilt thou now iitvade, light up 
Her darkness, from her gnup a subject fear ? 
Try it; hut /, for one, will not apphiud. 

Nor do I merit, Odin, thou siwiild'sl slight 
Me and my words, (hough tJion l)e first in 
Heaven, 

Tor I, too, am a Goddess ... 

... 0 /me the Gods are sprung; 

And all iliat is to come I kiunc, hut lock 
In mine ozilUL breast, and have to none revealed. 

{liatilfy IWait.) 

There is nwral force behind the stand shi‘ 
takes; it is md just, not right, to unsay one's 
word, 

(). IK'I appeal is successful. Oiliu ihies not 
invade llela's nalm, and he accepts Fvea's 
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practical advice to send messengers through the 
world and entreat all things to weep for Balder. 
These arc Ilcla's terms, and it would be folly 
not to accept the chance she offers. 

She spake, and ofi her face lei fall hey veil, 

And bow’d her head, and sate wilhfolded hands. 

{Balder Dead.) 

I'liUa, chief of her midons, and Illiii the 
second listened sorrowfully. Her mcsscjrger 
Gna^ who rode swift as the wind over land and 
sea, stood ready to depart. 

There is sometliing that Fica places higher 
than getting her beloved sou back. It would be 
mgodlike under the circumstances to storm 
Hela's realm. 

And by l'rea\s righlnesssinA liiieiicss, Odin secs 
cleat. He will not do wrong even to win buck 
the beloved Balder. Frca has shown (a) what the 
Good may Jiot do, (h) what wisdom and good¬ 
ness bid, (c) what is truly God-like—all aspects 
of the same liat. 

Looked at thus, Frea's decrees arc significant, 
This is what the Rortlimen thought admir- 
ablcj tliis is what makes Frca "the honoured 
mother of the Gods." Such decrees could teach 
them— 

Whafc Llioy were to believe; wliat courso they were 
lo steer \n this world; what, in this myateri^ms Lite 
of theirs, tliey bad to hope and to fear, to do and to 
forbear doing .— Carlyle. 

On her hearth, the sacred fire is fed night and 
day by prophetesses. She is, wc recall it now, 
the mother of Balder the Good. 

The teacher, understanding all this, is able to 
interpret her story with right intonation and 
mood. She continues the narration. 

Continuation oj Narrative 

10. Hermod Rides to Niflheim. (The details 
ol the ride should form a separate story.) 

11. Hela's Cortdiiion. She answers Hermod— 

Hear how to Heaven may Balder be restored. 

Show i\\e ihroug^h ail the world the signs oJ^riefl 

Fails hut one Ihing to grieve, here Balder stops ! 

12. The Gods ride through the world to ask 
all created things to weep for Balder. Thok 


(Loki in disguise) alone mocks and i-efuses to 
weep. 

13. Hermod’s second ride to Hola's realm, He 
would fain stay there with Balder the Good, but 
has to return to Heaven. 

14. Nanna, wife of Balder, who had chosen to 
die rather than remain in Heaven when her 
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liusband fell, stays with him in the land ol mist. 
It is always twilight there, but the spirit of 
Balder prevails even in Nihheim. 

Balder's Return 

Intelligent boys and girls will ask Jiow it was 
that Balder, the finest of the gods, was not 
allowed to return to Heaven. 

It is good to be able to tell them that he did 
return. The Northern poets foretold the de¬ 
struction of the old order—Kagnarok, They 
described the great battle between gods and 
giants. On one side were Odin, the rest of the 
gods, and all the heroes of Valhalla; on the other 
Loki and his monster children, dark Surtur, 
fiery Muspcl, and all the giants. The gods 
and heroes are shown meeting their doom as 
courageously as they bad lived. The universe is 
burnt up, but a new beautilLil world arises, The 
sons of Odin and Thor have survived ; but above 
all Balder m\d his brother Ilodor, who resume 
their gentle reign. Two children who had been 
asleep in a far-oft wood, take tlieir place, too, 
in the new happy world. 
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BIBLE STORIES 


I. Story of Joseph 

The teacher would do well to memorize {roin 
the authorized vcreioii of the Bible at least one 
of the dramatic passages of this story. As time 
goes on, she can memorize another; and, at last, 
the greater part. Its perfection makes any 
effort worth while. It is important that the 
teacher should feel the beauty of the story, and 
appreciate tlie various links, for she must convey 
some of tlie original writer's joy in his subject; 
she must re-create the triumph of his art. The 
secret of her power is sympathy; licr means— 
graded emphasis, effective pauses, cliangc of 
pace and tone; as she reads she must establish 
Ills sequence of ideas, his lights and shadows. 
The story falls into two parts. In this plan, 
Chapter xxxviii of Genesis, whicli tells of Judah 
and his sons, is excluded. 

It could not well be simpler. There is no 
complication of narrative, i.c. the events follow 
the order of time throughout. Every incident 
can be tested by the fonmila: And the next tiling 
that happened was . . , 

The subject'inatter, in spite of tjie misleading 
chapters and verses to which we arc accustomed, 
falls easily into perfect paragraphs, since the 
author, in composing his story, knew indeed 
what to relate and xvhai to leave out. The thing 
he relates is always the next thing that happened 
and every hap petting that he does narrate counts 
for something in the development of his story. 

We find every hapiieniiig or incident iiitei' 
csting in itself; and doubly so, following the 
event just described. We arc made to perceive 
the connection between one idea and the next, 
for cacli leads logically to the one that follows. 
Expectation keeps us on the alert, and pleasur¬ 
ably; w'c have not that unrest, that sense of 
jar, which zig-zag jumps inflict upon us, The 
story-teller should begin with the right thing, 
and end with the right thing, through tilings 
directly related, one to another. 

Part I: Joseph's Rise to Power 

To begin with the right thing, the teacher 
prepares an introduction based on (icnchis 


xxxi, and xxxv, (». The facts arc that Jacob 
lived in Canaan with liis many sons and daugh¬ 
ters, rearing cattle. He loved Joseph best— 
and made him a o»at id many colours. Joseph's 
brothers hated him because their father loved 
him best. 

Joseph's Dream 

Sometliing liappcns to jirovoke and inrn*aM‘ 
this hatred. Joseph Jia.s two dn^ariis. ']h(\se 
dreams should be memorized as sofui as possible 
by the teacher. The naiTutivi^ "gets (ivei " to 
tlic children when sh(^ looks at liiem. 

"My sheaf stood upriglit, and behold, your 

sheaves made obeisance to iny sheaf. 'I'lie sun 

and the moon and the eleven stars made <j1>cis- 
ance to me." Joseph tactlessly di scribcs these 
dreams thus to his brothers- tlie tactlessnc.ss of 
youth (xxxvii, 5-11). Joseph is young. Do not 
make him ponderous, but a change of tone 
should differentiate the dreams from the rest 
of the nairativc. 

The effect 0/ the dreams. The anger of the 
brothers is the result. "And they hated liim 
yet the more for his dreams and for his uords/' 
Thi.s hatred fnresharlows hostile action; indeed 
their passion has upon us the effect of action. 

What neiv action will follow? What can lla^ 
brotluTS do? Sometliing b» the point nmv 
happens. Tlioir father imintontionally gives 
these brothers opportunity to liarni Just^ ph. 

When they are feeding their doc ks in Shecheir, 
Jacob sends Joseph after them (xxxvii, ijf), 
saying! "See whether it bo well witli tliy hreth- 
reir, and well with the tlocks, and bring me 
word again.'' 

Joseph Becomes o Slave 

Wlial happens now? josejilTs envious 
brothers seized their op])oi tuiuty. lii energetie 
Speech, as telling as an act, they say to one 
another - 

"Behold this dreaiiuT coiiieth. Conn- now 
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tlviuofurc, aiid ]et iifs slay him and cast him into 
some pit, and vve will say: Sonic evil beast hath 
devoured him i m\d nvc shall sec wliat will 
become of his dreams.” 

Tliis is a tlramatic speech, and it should be 
rendered dramatically; the voice should be 
[jitclicd lower than for the preceding narrative. 
Note l\«w direct speech enlivens the story, 

Reiiieii's slralagem lo save Joseph Jails, and 
the story moves on swiftly; for he is sold as a 
slave to the passing Ishmaclites on their way 



Fie. 26 

Joseph Lilerprels Phafaoh's Dretun 

Sate. Joseph wears UgypUan rube and sandals, as 
he has long been in CAptiviky in Kgypt 

to ligypt with their camels, bearing spicory 
and balm and myrrh. 

The purpose of the Isfunaelitcs is included be¬ 
cause of its picturesque detail. 

A Jh makes the sfory move. Jacob be¬ 
lieved the tale the brothers told, and mourned 
for his son (xxxvii, 31-35)' 

The Trials o{ Joseph 

He is a slave, but this proves to be a link in 
the chain of liis glorious destiny. He is sold 
again; this proves later to be another link in the 
chain. ( 'The Ishmaclites sold Joseph unto 


Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s and captain 
of the guard,”) 

Pie is imprisoned by Potiphar, still another 
link in the chain. " The Lord was with Joseph ”; 
for it happened that the king’s prisoners were 
bound in the same prison. 

Joseph Interprets Dreams 

Joscpli interprets correctly the dreams of the 
king’s two servants in tlic prison. 

(N,B.—Fortunately one dream meant a re¬ 
turn to Pharaoh's favour for the dreameri) 

"It was the king’s two servants, his butler 
and his baker, who were in Joseph’s prison. Each 
of them dreamed a dream; the butler's was a 
good dream , . (Chap. xL) 

It happened as Joseph had foretold. " Yei 
did not tl\e chief butler rcnvcmbcr Joseph, but 
Jorgai himJ* 

This last sentence is full of pathos. It should 
be the teacher’s aim to convey it in all its signi¬ 
ficance to her class. 

Suspense plays an important part here, 

Let the teacher reflect here on the excellence 
of the constructioji of this story. 

Another Dream 

Unless the correct interpretation of the dreams 
be significant, the story-teller has led us astray; 
our hope is in the chief butler, who knows that 
Joseph can interpret dreams, since both dreams, 
the bad and the good, came true. Plow is the 
chief butler to be made to remember Joseph? 
lie has only one link Nvith Joseph—dreams! 

The story has taken its bent. There mud be 
another dream. Pharaoh has a dream which 
nobody understands (Gen. xli, i-S). State 
only the bald fact. 

Pharaoh’s butler xemembeTs Joseph. This is 
a great moment. And now at last the butler 
remembers that Joseph can tell the meaning of 
dreams. So Pharaoh sends for Joseph and "tlicy 
brought him hastily out of the dungeon.” 
Pharaoh says to Joseph , . . The teacher reads 
the dream with a note of wonder at its strange¬ 
ness, bewilderment as to iLs meaning. 

Joseph interprets the dream (xli, 25-36)-'' 
"‘Bcluild there come seven years of great plenty 
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throughout the land of Egypt, and there sIialL 
arise after them seven years of famine.'* 

PharaoKs Appreciation of Joseph's 
Wisdom 

To the prisoner brought hastily out of the 
dungeon," the king says: "Thou slialt be over 
my house, and according unto thy word shall 
all my people be nded: only in the throne will 
I be greater than thou, See I have set thee over 
all the land of Egypt." (Gcji, xli, 40 and *ji.) 

This is to be read with royal dignity approach¬ 
ing solemnity. The teacher must read, if she 
1ms not had time to learn it, the ceremonial that 
follows with due appreciation of the spectacular 
eastern scene. 

"And Plmtaoh took off his signet from his 

/ / / 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, 
/ / / 

and lie made liim to ride in the second chariot 
which he had; and' they cried before him: 

How the knee." 

2 . David and Goliath 

Teacher's Preparation. TJie teacher should be 
able to sum up the moments of liigh tension and 
low tension; she should know how many "pic¬ 
tures " slie can call to lior aid. She should begin 
by memorizing the most appealing nioincnts, 
and gradually add to these until she has half 
or more of the Bible narrative by heart. SJie will 
need this story Ihroiighout her teaching career; 
by memorizing she will have 'The best words in 
the best order*'; she will be able to take her eyes 
from the book; and, looking at the class to 
whom she hopes to impart so much, win their 
attention for her story, 

Language Preparation 

Before telling the story^ clear away difficidtics. 
By the word-in-coiitext method, introduce some 
or all of the following to the class during the 
previous week. Follow up yniir introduction in 
the menial arithmetic, spelling, dictation, rc]>r(j~ 
duction, or "guessing games" periods. 

I, The Phiihlmes were a race who invaded 


Palestine in ancient times. The Philistines 
settled ill S,\V. Palestine; tliey were the enemies 
of the Israelites. 

2. The hraeliles were descendants of Israel. 
"Israel" really means "soldier of God": sara, 
to fight; El, God in Hebrew. 

3. Goliath Was the champion of the Philistines. 

K champion is one who fights alone for himself 

or for others. One who defends a cause. 

4. i-J ciidiVill length. A cr/iiiY is a measure equal 
to the length of the arm from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger, varying from 18 to 
22 in, (See how far sliort of a cubit your little 
arm is.) 

" His forehead was almost a span in breadtii." 
A span, tine space from the end of a man's thumli 
to the end of the little finger when tli(5 lingers are 
extended (gin.). Measure your own span. 

How liigh is 6 cubits and a span? (About 
9 ft. 9111.) 

Saul wore a fiehnet when lie went to battle, 
A Jielniet is a covering ol annoui’ lor tlie head, 

He wore a coal of mail. Mail is the armour a 
man used to wear cm his body to protect hiniscdf 
when Jic went fjgliling. Mail is formed of steel 
rings or steel network. 

A target of brass is a shield. 

A shekel is a Jcwisli weight, about half an 
ounce (av.), and a coin, about 2s. 6d. sterlmg. 
(What is the weight of 5,000 shekels? About 
160lb. av. How many stone in 160lb.? ii 
stone C) 11).—about the weight (jf a big man. Tliis 
ill the period for mental arithmetic.) 

The giant wore greaves on liis legs. Greaves 
arc parts of ancient armour whicli covered tin* 
shin-bones (grrt'cr, sliin-bone). 

He threw his javelin at the enemy- a spc'iir 
meant to be hurled, thrown, 

Milsgravc challenged Dcloraine to combat, 
i.e. called on him to settle the matter by 
fighting. "If I prevail over you, yow shall be 
my scivaiil,"—If I overthrow you, get the 
upper hand of you, overcome you . . . 

The Israelites and the Philistines 

This is a stoiy alunit mir of tlu^ wars waged 
against King Saul and the Isiaidilcs l)y the 
Philistines, that stiangi* laee who canu: in 
ancient times and settled in S.W. Paiistiiie. 
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Thu toficher should Icam by lieart the intro¬ 
ductory paragraph (1 Sam. xvii, 1-3). In 
narrating the passage quoted below she looks 
at the children and speaks slowly, marking by 



Fic. 27 

David mtd Goliath 


*' Therefore I>.ivicl ran, rikIsUkxI upon Hie Philisilno, 
Iiucl look Uts awgrcl, aarl drew it emt ot ll\c 
thereof, aniLHlewhiui, anti cut off hi^ Iicarl therewith.’* 

Sotc - 

GolULh^ head-dress and sword^ the sling on the 
ground. 

stress the rhythm of the sentences (the sign / 
indicates a short pause)— 

Now the Philistines gatlicrcd together/ their armies 

y y / 

to battle. And Saul/ and the men of Israel/ were 
/ 

gathered together, and pitched/ by the valo of Elah. 
and Bct the battle/ in array agafnst the PJifustincs. 
And the Philiiitinea stood on a mountain/ on the one 
side, and Israel stood on a mountain/ qi\ Uic other 
Ride; and lliare was a valley between them, 


The author has completecl the first stage of 
the action, the first incident he selected to 
describe, and lie has done it pictorially. Pause 
ill youi’ reading, 

Tlie teacher must remember that she is con¬ 
veying a perfect picture: the mass of Philis¬ 
tines on the one height, separated by a valley 
from the hosts of the Israelites on another 
height; Saul's army pitching their tents in the 
vale, and preparing for battle. In the tents we 
know are helmets of brass, coats of mail, greaves', 
javelins, and spears. The Israeli tes are busy with 
bhese, the young pages are serving their superior 
and learning to prepare for battle. 

The teacher cannot put the scene before her 
class unless she has become interested in it, 
tried to visualize it until she sees these deadly 
foes clearly, in detail, on the mountain tops. 
The sequence of statements in the Bible is 
excellent, the phrasing is excellent. Keep to 
them and you will convey the significauce to 
your class. 

Telling the Story 

Often in the old days, instead of the two armies 
fighting one another, each army chose a cham¬ 
pion tp represent them, and the matter was 
decided by the result of the single fight. So 
now (rearf from the BihU, lovuerlng the fitch of 
the voice)— 

There went oiiL a champion/ out of the camp of the 

Piiilistines, named Goliath of Gath, whose height was 

six cubits/ and a sinin. And he liad an helmet of brass 

upon Ills head, and ho was armed/ with a coat of mail; 
and the weight of the coaij was five thousand s/ieftcfs 

of brass. Aud Jic had greaves of brass upon his legs, 

and a tiirget of brass/ between his shoulders. And the 

staff of Ills spear/ was like a. weaver’s beam; and hia 

Spear’s head weighed/ siic Immli'cd shekels of iron; and 

one bearing a shield/ went before him. 

First masses of men on two Iiciglits; tlieii a 
single individual conics forward. Another pic¬ 
ture, Make-a mental pictvue yourself as yovi go 
on. Think of this nine-foot giant, remember how 
terrifying he is; think how presently we shall see 
the Israelites cowering in tlieir fear of liim. Be 
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afraid your^df, as each detail brings home the 
invincibility of such a foe to you. Remember 
that you arc reproducing a terrifying picture. 
As the details accumulate, awe increases. 

Tlie giant speaks. Deliver Ids cJiallcjigc in 
a deep unluirried voice; avoid a staccato effect. 
Practise until you can render the fluidity which 
is so striking in this masterpiece. Reproduce tlie 
music of his opening sentence. 

And Goliath stood/ and cried unto the arfiiics of 
Israel, and said unto them: (Read (he Bible words) 

/ / / . 

‘*\Yliy are yc come out to set your battle in array? 

iim not ( a Pliilistinn, and yc servants to Saul? Choose 
yon/ a man for you. and let him/ come down to me. 
U he be able Lo fifjht with me. . . 

2'eacher's Private Line of Thought 

Wliiit is the effect of this uncompromisiiig 
clialleiigc oil King Saul aiulhis Israelites? The 
terror of the Israelites. That is the next thing 
that happens. 

With a change of voice, a drop of a full tone or 
more, and with quietude and sympatliy, make 
tlie children sec the terror of the Israelites. How 
they shrink and cower and turn tail! They lose 
tlieir strength through fear, What a contrast 
between the many discouraged, trciiibliiig souls, 
and tlie one man on tlic other side firm and 
confident, counting on his own giant strength 
and heavy armour, As the Israelites grew more 
and more afraid, "the Pliilistinc drew near/ 
morning and evening, and presented liiniself/ 
^0 flrty.?"—pause. 

Imagine the nerve strain of that terrible 
advance which lasted 40 days. They grew weaker 
and weaker in their fear, Convey the horror of 
the slow march, the .stealthy approach of the 
horror. Read the passage slowly and impres¬ 
sively, 

This is a iiioineni of liigh len.sion for Saul and 
his men. The Israelites arc lost unless something 


extraordinary liajqH.ms to save them at the lost 
minute. 

King Saul in desperation proiiiiscB a rcwanl 
to the man who shall kill (ioHath. (This is 
introduced earlier licre than iti the actual text.) 
What is going to happen now? 

Ilien young llavitl conics, a fair, ruddy 
stripling, with greetings and gilts from Ids 
father, Jesse, to his brothers who are in Saul's 
army. A welcome picture, lint the author 
would not have recorded David’s fomiiig unless 
the action was to he affected by it. Ilavid’s 
coining is going lo mini. J hit liow ? 

DaA'kl coinos niiniing to the camp just as 
tioliath stalks forward and repeal.s his ti'rribh; 
challenge to the Isiaelites. 

Tlic iiicn of Israel, .sore alraid, try to urge each 
other by recalling the King's promise ol rcwanl 
to the man who should kill ( ioliath. 

Young David is inspired. His interest is 
caught, lie is very young and very eager. He 
has initiative, See how he questions tlie 
Israelites. (Read from the liibk, conreying some¬ 
thing of the enthnsimm of the youth.) 

The immediate effect ol David's eagerness is 
the auger of Ids brothers. Tliey rebuke him; 
they try to tlirow cold water on his high enthu¬ 
siasm. Read their angry words and convey the 
ill-tenijier and jealousy so obvious in the sjx cch. 
It is a moment of high tension. Qiiichcn yoirr 
pace ; convey the passion of the scene. 

David .sitows vvondeifnl se/f-roiitrul. His 
answer is to the jioiiit: 

/ / 

"Is there not a I'amse?" 

-S'diii hears of David's reply, and sends for him, 
David ojjers himself as chumpion. llie teacher 
goes on developing tlie story, making (he 
children sec David the simple, brave slieplieid 
lad and David the diainjumi of tlie Israelites. 
The arming of David brings anolliev jiicLiiie. 
Then we come to his going unarmed to meel 
Goliath. Use the dialogue and juvjiare (lie lest 
of the ^tlll■v on llie lines iudicali'd al)o\'e. 
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Stories luodcni in tone should be introduced 
to the children. Lessons on several of The Joily 
Books would have been included here had 
there been space for them; for, in the top classes 
of the Junior School, bright boys and girls 
wonkl make grcfl.t progress if the teacher, noting 
that a certain masterpiece appealed to them, 
would plan lessons with the object of showing 
the class what care the ^real arlhl fook with Ihe 
mam^oneni oj his material. Hints for such 
lessons on Housman's Th^ Open Door are given 
below. 

The Open Door 

The Open Door should be read and re-read. 
Every teacher will be struck by the rapid se¬ 
quence of events, reflecting the thinking mind; 
the recun'cncc of certain phrases that well- 
timed reiteration drives home; the series ol 
pictures that are not mere decoration, but a 
suggestive way of revealing incident after 
incident with visual clarity. We see what the 
witer saw. Every word gives the impression 
of Ills fine knowledge of its (luiction. 

Look at the second paragraph as an example 
of the way the writer managed his material— 
words arc chosen find placed, sentences moulded 
so as to give adequate expression to the writer's 
conception of a lonely man. There Is no allusion 
to his features or his dress; not a meaningless 
word; just the fifty years he lived alone, the way 
he worked, the little he earned. " Still that little 
was enough." T)ic paragraph bears the impress 
o( loneliness; it suggests desolation* 

Examine another paragraph, the 14th— 

r'or a long while he Ifiy Ustening, but there was no 
aoLiiiJ, no steps outside, no opening of Uie dnnr, no 
noiflc of anyone moving below; till, as he waited and 
nothing happened, he leU asleep, and when he woke 
it was morning. And then, going downstairs, he found 
more logs lying by the Ueartli and tlie fire embers still 
glowing and warm. 

Language is certainly "plastic" here. What 
is written represents faithfully the happening; 
these arc the .sounds the old man ex])ecte(l to 
hear, and his brain rcgisti^rs "no steps-no 
opening uf tiie door, no movement'*; we sec him 
listening intently and then relaxing as the still 


silence disappointed his expectation. There is 
not an unnecessary word. The closing sentence 
links ihe paragraph with the preceding mystery, 
deepens it, and asserts its continuance in suc¬ 
ceeding paragraphs. 

Punctuation 

What absurdities are committed under the 
name of punctuation, what illogical and mean¬ 
ingless instruction is given to children! Examine 
the signs used in this prose account. 

All that time lie had liml alone, world'ng hard, a 
labourer upon the land, for a small weekly wage, 
Now tliaL lie had grnwii old and feeble his wage had 
become lcs.'3, and he Jmd little enough to live on; still 
it was enough; and in his small two-roonicd cottage 
he had just the necessary tilings for keeping house. 
This he did all by liiniseif: he liad no children, no wife, 
no friend, and no money. 

Note the correct use of comma and semicolon. 
Look at the colon—"This lie did all by himself:" 
the statement is to be explained; what follows 
is the equivalent of "all by himself," Puuctna- 
lioni^ used rightly to sectionizc thought. 

Mam Motives 

It is obvious that the writer wishes to bring 
home to the reader {a) the span of loneliness, 
(b) the locked door, (c) the miracle of the grey 
rabbits and little silver skin, (rf) ihe opening 
of Caleb's mind. Haunting refrains and thought 
presented in picture make n, h, and c familiar 
to us; tor rf the artist gives us picture tcxi, but 
mainly the might of thought. Caleb’s develop¬ 
ment is a mental process^ appealing to thinking 
minds. Readers arc expected to follow the 
sequence of events, and the interesting and 
Luiforeseen tliouglit processes of the lonely man. 
The refrains, used with success, arc collected 
below. 

Refrains 

A, For Fifty Years. TJus phrase occurs, with 
slight variations, fourteen times in this sluirt 
story. 

"bur iifly years every night liis life." 

"'The lonely man*; and 50 be bail been for iifty 
years." 
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"For the first time on a week for fijly ycars^ he 
stfiycd at hojnc," 

"I've tried your door every night for the last fifty 

years.*' 

" And you say that you Jiave been to my door every 
night for the last fifty years?” 

*' Saw her? How could yon ? It's fifty years now.'’ 

"He brought down tlic cot in wliicli, fifty years ago, 
the child had slept.” 

"It went to 3leep with its old father of fifty yearri 
ago looking on.” 

"Tho rabbit skin ws empty of its inhabitant now 
the first time lor fifty years.” 

"Will she remember yon again after fifty years?" 

"To make up for lost time, perhaps she will age 
soon.” 

'■ Who knows ? It's fifty years.” 

"Dreaming about mo? Oh, no. - , . It's fifty years 
and that is a long time.” 

"It's only ill your brain that fifty years liave gone.” 

" 'Tis more than fifty years now since Calch died.*' 

B. 7 'he Locked Door. In one form or another, 
this occurs more tlian a do;5cn times. 

"Old Caleb had locked the door every night of Ins 
life.*' 

"One iiiglifc as he was locking the door, the thought 
came to him: 'Why do I go on every night locking 
the door?^" 

Ho came in again, "closed the door but did not 
lock it.” 

His store of wood had begun to grow instead of 
diiniiibhiiig "since ho had left off locking lU 5 door.” 

\Yhcn Caleb asked the intruder how he came there 
he rejjlied: "You hflyonr door opejh that's how. . . . 
I've tried it every night for the last^//y years but it 
was always loclted,'* 

"Once there went out of my door something that 
I valued. It never came back. Ever since that I've 
always locked iny door, I locked it because if I'd only 
begun locking it before, perhaps. . . 

"That same night I came to your door, found it 
locked. ... I wanLctl to come in and be warm, but 
I found the door locked.” 

"I Saw a strange sight and a pretty . . . that night 
when first you locked your door.” 

"The little rabbit in the silver skin was still coining 
towards me, as I put out my hand to lift the latch. 
Then I found the door locked, , . . You'd incit'd the 
door. After that I always found it locked.” 

"And you say that you have been to my door every 
night for the last ftfly years'! ” "Yes, It seemed a 
long time till the door opened.” 

C. 7 'lie rabbit wolive that sctiiTis to pcrmuati' 
the story, rings out unmistakiibly nine times. 

"I Saw a lot of grey rabbilfi dancing in a ring.” 


17I 

Ill tho middle . . . sat a little tlircc-year-old 
wrapped in a silver rabbil skin.” 

Came the rabbits themselves, one silver and all Ihe 
rest grey.” 

"TJic silver rabbit . . . fri.skc^l to tlio door. . . . 
And all the grey rabbits went after it.” 

"The rabbits came again—the silver and the grey.” 

the silver rabbit ran up. came down ag.ain and 
went out. And all the grey rabbits went after it.” 

"Silvcr-iabbit stood and lookcil, while all the grey 
rabbits sat watching it.” 

"Put on her.sdver rabbit skm . . . and all the grey 
rabbits ran after her.” 

Series of Pictures 

The story is clearly revealed in a series ol 
some thirty pictures, o.g.— 

1. Old Caleb locking tlie door bel'nre going 
to bed, 

2. Caleb, old and Iceblc, in liis smaW t>vo- 
rooined cottage. 

3. Caleb, a picture of iiulccision, tuiiis the 
key and unturns it again. 

4. Caleb looks at his wood attentively, where 
it lies piled in a dark cumer b}’ tlie Jiearth, 

5. Caleb lay listening. 

6. Tlicrc, sitting in his chair, before the fire, 
he saw an old man, etc. "How did you come 
here?** 

7. "You left your door open. Unlockctl is 
open,” replied I'cllow-man. 

8. Caleb’s soarcli for liis little diuigliter. 

Q. A lot of grey rabbits diiiu ing in a ring, in 
tlic middle of them . . . 

10. ’'When slie saw me she got up and runie 
after me, Tlicn they all raiue after her,"' 

11. Fellow-niaii looked at him silently l(>r a 
wjule. 

12. "I am awake iiowr’ etc. 

13- Niglit. A waning moon. Caleb sat in Hie 
warm glow of the wnod-emhurs, u tulin^ with tlu' 
door propped open. 

14. Tlie silver rabl)it jumped across tiu* 
tlircsliold; all the grey ral)bits came after. 

15, Silver skin at the foot of the stairs, etc. 

The Introiliiction of the Theme 

Tlie story opens with an arresting picture of a 
Jonely old man. Notliing blurs the iin])iessiuu 
of absolute lonelmess of one who is not even 
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wedded to possessions; he has nothing. For 
jiim, there were no pai5scrs by. There could not 
be a lonelier man. '‘He had got into the way 
of it, nor was it likely now that he would ever 
get out of it.*‘ 

Caleb's MinJ Moves 

Then, by the art of the writer, the old man, 
wl\o but now sccincd " fixed/' develops mentally. 
He stands out startlingly as an individual the 
moment we hear his unexpected scU-q nest ion- 
iiig: "Why do I go ou every night locking the 
door?" To break away from the routine of 
Fifty years, wliat an effort is impUccl in that! 
The mail's mental state, though unforeseen, is 
clear; the situation is perceptible. He leaves 
tiic door unlocked, and things happen because 
the door of his tiM is open too. It is the crisis 
of his life. 

A Strange Visitant 

When liis stock of luel mysteriously increases, 
and he finds a strange ^/isltant in his room, with 
what courage he questions him I How aston¬ 
ished he is to learn that Fellow-man would have 
helped him any time these fifty years; had he 
not been siuit out. It is an open mind that 
ponders the accusation of Fellow-man. 

And when Fellow-man describes the strange 
sight he had seen fifty years before and every 
night since—a small thrce-year-old, wrapped 
in a silver rabbit skin, sitting in the midst of 
a lot of grey rabbits dancing in a ring I Say 
dancing, because there was such life and joy 
and movement in it, mid it all went to time as 
though there was music which one could not 
hear. 

How the old sorrow springs again! Caleb's 
grief of fifty years before overwhelms him now. 

The Old Man is Adventurous 

But it is the old maiTs initiative, shown in tlie 
series of unprecedented actions, that astonislies 
the read<ir: greatly daring, though "liis mind 
went so mudi farther than he could see/' Caleb 
trdinalaUs vision into action. 


Dream or Truth 

One of the greatest charms of tlic story is the 
ease with which we slip into and out of dream¬ 
land. Caleb never quite settles the question 
whether his wondcrhil experiences arc dream 
or reality, though his final word after each 
marvellous occurrence is—in varying degrees of 
certainty”"! coulclii’t have dreamed that." 

''Dream is Truth 

But the expansion of tlie mind of this old 
man after fifty years of routine is the great 
theme; so we witness the breaking of Ms bonds 
when he gets to the stage where "dream or 
truth began no longer to trouble him," and 
"Joy made him happy all day." And as the 
story marches on unflaggingly to its satisfying 
ciul, from dream to dream, this joy iircreases; 
perfect simplicity, perfect selflessness, too, 
characterize old Caleb, 

Lessons on " The Open Door ” 

These lessons sliould follow the prcparatioji 
already outlined. 

I. The teacher reads the beautiiul story 
through, conveying tlie atmosphere to the class. 
If he reads with uiidei-standijig, the children see 
pictures as the story moves on. 

3 . At the second reading the teacher encour¬ 
ages the class to take up the refrains to which 
altcntiuii has been directed above. 

3. He discusses with the class pictures suit¬ 
able for iUii St ration in the drawing lesson. He 
asks what pictures they remember; they suggest 
subjects that they would like to draw. He shows 
why certain of them must be rejected; why 
certain others may be attempted; upon these 
last the teacher and class concentrate. Even if 
he carmot draw, he can discuss, with tlie help 
of verbal statements on the blackboard, the 
composition of the picUnc. 

4. Suppose the picture chosen is that ou 
page 14. 

This time Uie rabbiis were buUler ami shiyei] h)ii|{L'r; 
anti as it went hy where he siU the silver rabbit sLoppeil, 
put Iwn tiny paws upon his foot, lifted its head and 
looked at him, 
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The teacher gets from tlic class that Caleb is 
sitting ill a chair looking at the silver rabbit. 
\Vliat is the silver rabbit (king? It is touching 
Caleb’s foot, With what? Witli Us two tiny 
paws. Now what is Caleb feeling? What ex- 
prc-ssioii must we try to reveal in. Caleb's face? 
Is it astoiiisliincjit, joy, expectation, hope, or 
what other emotion? The children are concen¬ 
trating on the text; they arc thinking out some¬ 
thing that is worth while. 

The teacher asks them what else they would 
like to inchide in the picture. They would like 
to put in the grey rabbits, so he shows them 
just how many may be incliuled, and how 
suggestive rabbits' cals at the back can he. 
Another process is going on: the children arc 


.selecting smd ivjec'liiig, arranging their material, 
and liiidiiig words for the pirtiiicd scene. Wliik 
dwelling on the seemi, they liiivi' In'come familiar 
with wluit was once remote. 

5, The last lessons should encourage tin; 
children to observe the author's management of 
his material, as indicated above. Show his fine 
use of words as a vehicle of e.xpression; there are 
no meaningh'ss (.‘pUliots, no vain and sluggish 
rctpetitions of "and"; jiumtuation is used as 
a definite guide to the relative vahu' of the 
various thoughts e.NjncKsed; liiiully, tin* autlior 
presents his thoughts in M'i|iU'iit'e, the main 
thought is unmi.slakable, the argument elcar; 
and we see and hoar hediiise he ‘'has lent his 
mind nut to help us." 



THE CHAUCER FRIEZE 
THE FRIEZE AND THE PAGEANT 


I OOKING at a pageant or a frieze the children 
make observations and ask qiicslions, Here 
is tlie beginning of bothclass discussion and 
a centre of interest, Pageants can be seen only 
occasionally, but a tricze can be studied at any 
appropriate time. 

This method has been used successfully 
over and over again; it gives the teacher a 
sure means of holding the interest of his class. 
By this method he may impart lo them neces¬ 
sary inforiTiatioii and at the same time 
stimulate their imagination and set them 
adventuring. 

The illustration must be carefully and accur¬ 
ately drawn, and must be large enough to be 
seen easily by every member of the class, Sup¬ 
pose tliG teacher's theme is the story of the 
saints: the children hack themselves] for looking 
□11 things that matter, they ask questions that 
are worth answering. Who is the leading figure 
in tlie picture. Why does lie carry his head in 
his hands? They can bo set to find out the 
whole story of St. Denis, for the picture has 
caught their interest. The dragon-sLayer they 
know. Is he not our own Red-Cross Knight who 
really lived in the fourth century? But who is 
this throwing a purse of gold into that shabby 
room? Did he throw three such purses? Did 
St. Nicholas, our Santa Claus, really live then, 
and at about the same lime as our Saint George? 
Wl\o is this ninth-century figure standing in 
the heart of a wood? St, SwUhin? Wliy docs 
ho look so intently at the flowers at his feet? 


Why docs Hugh of Lincoln wear that sliabby 
habit when the knights around him are so 
splendidly dressed? 

The Frieze 

All inspiring series of pictures can test the 
children's understanding of stories like Hiaivatha, 
Boys enjoy the dramatic incidents: the Ojibways 
and Dacotaiis, Delawares, and Mohawks wildly 
glaring at each other; then the same tribes 
smoking the peace pipe; Mudjekeewis smiting 
with his war-club the terror of the mountains; 
Shawoiidascc, fat and lazy, gazing at the dande¬ 
lion, mistaking it for a maiden of the prairie; 
young Nokomis falling from the full moon down 
upon the blossoms; old Nokomis singing a 
cradle song to the little Hiawatha; Lagoo 
making a bow for Hiawatha; Kwasind tearing 
the rock from its foundation; the face of Laugh¬ 
ing Water peeping from behind the cnilains; 
Monclamin, the maize, in his garments green and 
yellow. 

The class learn to observe the detail In each 
incident, to find words to express what they see; 
they can be sent lo the poem to check Iheiy obser¬ 
vations, and, lastly, the teacher himself has the 
answer to all questions in the masterpiece. The 
adventures of Robin Hood, ol Toni in The Waler 
Babies, and of Odysseus become as familiar as 
everyday happenings by this happy method, 
which is fully illuslratccl here in detailed lessons 
on two of Chaucer's pilgrims. 

m 
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Lessons on the Squire 



If the Squiie is to be approached first as an 
adventurous youth who once lived, then the 
Icacher begins with his feats’ these—a scries 
of actions—are followed by other things tlic 
youth can do: sing, dance, play the flute, as 
well as the emotions he felt. He is presented as 
a living, active being. An interest in his appear¬ 
ance is presumed; to support verbal description, 
taking the place of dull explanation, comes (i) 
the single painted portrait (Volume III Chart, 
coloured in class), followed by (2) the same 
figure as one of tiie feudal group, knight, 
Squire, yeoman. This feudal group is only one 
of tlic many significant groups of the frieze. 
The youth can tell stories, " Would yon like to 
hear the story that he told?"' 

I. In the lessons suggested below the teacher 
tries to interest the class in the Squire, in tlie 
first placoj by his story. Hints arc below 
as to the manner of telling. 

II. She follows the story up in some of its 
aspects in subsequent lessons: story, composi¬ 
tion, reading, general knowledge, (See tree 
on page 178.) 

in. She uses these aspects to exercise tlic 
imagination of the children, 

IV. She utilizes I ho interest in the Squire to 
give ail informative lesson, though in the sfory 
method^ about the "$choor' life of little pages 


and squires, say in the liistnry iitTiocl of the 
time-table, with this particular Squire as the 
centre of interest, 

V. She assumes that they want to know the 
young story-teller, and they lio. The lesson on 
tlic story-teller is given below (Lesson 3, p. rjq). 

I. The Squire's Tale^ or The Tale 
of the Magic Hone 

(A) At Sarai in tiie hm/l of TailUi’}’, there 
dwell a king, who was ricli and veiy [H)\viutiil. 
Tlie name of this king was t'ainbius Idian. '11 le 
whole world had he‘aid of Caiuihns Kliaii, and 
he deserved his fame. Altliongli lie was young, 
he was braver than uU (Ulier lords of his time. 
Evciy one said hotv wise, kind, and just he w'lis. 
Besides being as amlhtious us any squire in his 
hmisc lo do brave ami honoural^le deeds, hr 
was always steadfast and true to his word. 

(/J) Cambiiis Khan had one lovely ilaughler, 
whose name was Caiiacce. I cannot tell you linw' 
beautiful she was. Words fail me. But ini a day 
when the king, Camhiiis Khan was keeping his 
usual birthday feast, and heanlifnl (‘unaeee and 
her ladles, siinouiided by in any lords, were 
lieiiig delighU'd i»v the niinsln‘ls who weie 
playing liefoie the dais on wliii h they sal, there 
came in suddenly, ut ihe hall diiur. a (C) knight 
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riding CL steed of bross. In his hand he held a. 
broad minor, on his thumb he wore a gold ring, 
by Iris side hung a naked sword, (li) The strange 
knight on the brass horse rode right up to the 
high table, to the amazement of the king and 
his lords; every one stared at Irim in silence. The 
stranger, fully armed except Iris head, saluted 
Lbc King and Queen, and then all the lords in 
order, as they sat in the hall, 

(C and F) He then said courteously: "My 
liege lord, the King of Arabia and of India, 
salutes you, and sends by me, in honour of your 
birthday, this steed of brass. In twenty-four 
liours he can bear you wherever you please and 
back again in perfect safety, in any kind of 
weather. If you wish to fly, he will bear you 
through the air, even if you fall asleep on his 
back; and by merely turning a pin, as the clever 
inventor arranged, you can make him bring you 
home again. 

(ff) " He has sent the ( 5 ) Lady Canacce, your 
excellent daughter, this mirror and this ring. 
The mirror is a magic mirror. If you look into 
it you will know when misfortune is about to 
fall on your kingdom or yourself, and discover 
who are your friends anti who your foes. Be¬ 
sides this, if a knight be false in love, (B) the 
lady will see his double-dealing in this mirror, 
If the Lady Canacee will wear this wonderful 
ring upon her thumb, she will understand all 
that the birds of the air say and be able to speak 
their language to them, 

"The naked sword hanging by my side can 
|)ierce any armour, even if it were as thick as 
an old oak-tree; and the wounds it makes can 
be healed only by the flat of this very sword." 

(// and C) As soon as the knight had explained 
what these magic gifts were that his King had 
sent to Cantbiiis IChan and his daughter, he 
rode on his brass horse out of the hall and then 
alighted. The horse, which shone like the sun, 
stood in tlie courtyard as still as a stone. Then 
attendants led tlie strange knight to his room; 
(J) sqnim iook Oj^his armour; and, when he sat^ 
ihwn to refresh himself, a squire carved his meat 
and waited courteously on him. 

The sword and mirror were borne in stale to 
the liigh tower; and the ring was presented to 
Canacee, who was at table; (K) but nobody 
could move the horse; no machine, windlass, or 


pulley could make him budge one inch. They 
therefore left him where he stood until the 
strange knight should come and give them the 
special knowledge required. 

(L) All the people swarmed about this extra¬ 
ordinary horse. He was a big horse, as broad and 
as long as the steeds of Lombardy; he was as 
quick of eye as if he were an Apulian courser. 
From his tail to his cars neither Nature nor art 
could improve him, but he was 7 nade of brm, 
and everybody wondered how a brass horse 
could move. Some said that only a horse from 
fairy land could do such things; others mur¬ 
mured like a swarm of bees, and made wild 
guesses from the tales of old lime: 

. (M) One said: “It is another Pegasus, the 
horse that had wings to fly"; and another, 
"It is like the horse of Synoii the Greek, wlio 
brought Troy to destruction . . ,"; another, 
quaking in hls fear, wondered "if inside that 
horse arc armed men who have come to take 
our city." 

Everybody talked about the horse, the mirror, 
and the ring until King Cambius Khan rose 
from the board, (iV) Before him walked the 
minstrels until they came to the presence 
chamber, where the King mounted his throne, 
Then the minstrels played their instruments so 
sweetly that it was like heaven to hear. 

The knights and ladies at the feast now began 
to dance, and the strange knight, who was 
invited to the presence chamber, {0 and B) 
danced with the King's daughter, the beautiful 
Canacee. 

The revel and jollity, all the different expres¬ 
sions of the dancers, cannot be described, tlot 
can the various dishes of the splejidid supper- 
no, not the seasoned broths, the swans, nor the 
young herons. But every one knows the splen¬ 
dour of such a kingly feast. 

(P) When supper was over the noble Cambius 
Khan went to see the horse of brass, and, of 
course, all tlie lords arid ladies went with him. 
The King asked the strange knight to tell liim 
the qualities of the horse, and the way to manage 
him, Tlic knight replied (Q): "You must mount 
on his back, tell him where you wish to go, then 
twirl this pin wliich you see in his car." The 
knight took the reins as he spoke, and immedi¬ 
ately the brass horse began to trip and dance. 
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"When you arrive where you wished to go, bid 
liim stop, then turn this other pin, and he will 
do exactly what yon want, if the whole world 
tried to prevent him. When you have done with 
him for the time being, tiim this third pin, and 
he ^viil vanish from every one's sight and will 
come again at any hour of the clay or night that 
you choose to call him up. That is the whole 
secret." 

{R) When the King felt that he understood 
the managoment of the wonderful brass liorse, 
he thanked the strange knight; then they all 
went on with tlic revels> (S) After all the feast¬ 
ing and dancing they began to feel very sleepy 
and to need repose; but it was not until nearly 
dawn that they all went to bed, still talking of 
the wonderful horse of brass. They dreamed 
strange things, but I will not tell you their 
dreams. 


Hints on the Manner of Telling 
based on Aspects of the Story 

(/I) Keen admiration for knightly qualities. 
Keen admiration for the wonderful Cambius 
Khan, who outshone all lords of his time, and 
shared the ambition of the keenest squires. 

(J 9 ) Reverence of knights and squires for 
ladies, apparent whenever the beautiful Canacce 
is mentioned. 

(C) Tlic note of wonder at the steed of brass, 
and the point that it is a knight who rides it 
must be made. 

(D) With a slight movement of the right hand 
and of the thumb the teacher locates the mirror 
and the ring. 

(JT) When the horse rides up to the table to 
the amazement of everybody, the pace should 
be hurried up, the manner enthusiastic and 
even excited. (See below, character of the 
squire.) 

(f') The knight's courtesy is a great point. 
The opening of the speech must be delivered 
as one would imagine it done by the "verray 
parfit gentil knight," 

(G) The pace is slow, the tone very respectful 
at "He has sent the Lady Canacec, your excellent 
daughter . , ."; but it grows hurried and even 
voluble as the virtues of the mirror and the ring 


arc described. The squire lias forgotten about 
the stately kuiglit and is his keen .self. 

{H) Here the story-loUor resumes the note 
of wonder appropriate to the vision of magic 
horses, mirrors, and rings; but especially for the 
horse which shone like the sun. 

( 7 ) When the squires attend the strange 
knight, the tone is matter-of-facl, for tiipsc are 
the everyday duties of a squire, and it is a 
squire who speaks. 

[K) The story-teller lesumcs the note of 
wonder as at C and H. 

[L) Here we have the coufKleiiL an<l well- 
informed tone of the man who knows all aboul 
hoyses, admires them, and loves tJicjii. 

{M) The young man knows all about the 
horses of literature: either somebody 1ms beeji 
telling him grand old stories, or he has road 1 hem 
for himself. The story-teller strikes the note 
of reminiscence. A dramatic rendering of the 
guesses of the people is very effective. 

(N) Appreciation of minstrels and music is 
apparent in the tones of one who sings or ])lays 
the flute all day if he can. 

( O ) How much the speaker would have liked 
to dance with beautiful Canacee 1 

(P) Children enjoy details of a feast, so every 
detail is of importance here. 

(Q) The management of the strange horse 
should be I'endered dramatically—a little move¬ 
ment as of twirling the phi in the horse*s car, 
taking the reins, very slight movements oi the 
teacher's body suggesting trijiping and dancing, 
etc. 

(R) At "the King understood the wnuagcincnl 
of tlie wonderful bntss liorso" the htory-teller 
must convey that they arc a( ike climax. The 
adventures of Cambius Klion with the brass 
steed are to be followed up elsewlicie. Now the 
great point is that this most powciful Klian, 
kind, wise, and honourable, but very ambitious, 
has a magic horse. What will he do with it? 
The children will tcU you. The incomplete story 
is a spur to their imagination. 

(S) A tone appropriate fur levels and feasting 
in which the children are always iiitere.slcd. 

( 7 ') Strike tiic flnal note. As thej^ go sleepily 
to bed, they still talk of the u'tmilerfiil horse 
of brass—and dreaiii . . . What did 
dream ? 
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Hints on Manner oj Telling based on 
the Character of Chaucer's 
Story-teller 

Chaucer s text can be resolved into six sec¬ 

tions. 

1. We have a jnctuce of the youth as a squire 
with all that the term connotes; he has inherited 
qualities and traditions wliich make him the 
clmnning individual he is. 

2 . Tlie mind is prejudiced iu his favour, for 
we cannot lielp seeing him as the son of that 
"verray parfit gentil knight" who "never yet 
no vilcyne iie sayde, in al hislyf unto no maiier 
wight."’ 

3. He is, ill addition, one who has had a more 
inodern type of education than that of his 
fatlier. He lias given more time to art and 
acconiplishincuts, He can compose verses and 
sing them, play the flute and dance. With all 
liis strength and skill as a soldier and his accom¬ 
plishments, he is humble, ready to wait on 
others, thinks no service beneath him. He is 
thoroughly alive. 


4. The poidrait becomes more and more con¬ 
crete. The youth goes out on foreign service in 
the interminable wars with Flanders or with 
France, and bears himself bravely. He is inspired 
by a fair lady whose grace he hopes to win. 
He is ardent in his love and in his fighting as 
in everything else. 

5. We can see the man of action, young, keen, 
able; we have details of his height, his hair, his 
dress; his energy, and his gentleness. 

6. Such a character impresses upon us the 
charm of chivalry. 

This is the youth that the story-teller imper¬ 
sonates in telling or reading the story of the 
magic horse. 

2. Possible Lines of Thought 

It is clear that several lessons, good material 
for oral work, are possible after the story lesson, 
The teacher has only to choose. She will doubt¬ 
less be influenced by the range of ideas repre¬ 
sented by the whole material presented to the 
child in its daily lessons. Reiteration of ideas— 
with expansion—is a sound principle. 


AFTER THE TELIdNG OF THE STORY OF THE MAGIC HORSE 

_I 


Dreams 111 Dream 

general. horses. 


Magic Real 
horses horses 

and 
oilier 
lioraes 
in 

IvicTixUire. 


Adventure. 
What adventures 
would you take on 
such a horse? 
What kind of nd- 
ventnies would 
have befallen us 
had wo lived Iu ihe 
days of Canibius 
Khan? and with 
suclt a horse? 


Kind ox thing a 
powerful Khan 
did. 


Cambiiis Khan 
"ambitious as a 
squire." What 
were the ambi¬ 
tions of a squire? 


Oriental splendour. 
Palaces. 

] owcls. 

Colours, 


^[agic mirror 
of Snow-white. 


I'tG. ZH 

Variaus IFays of Following up 
**The Magic Horse 


Who is it that tells 
the story? 

Wc know a good deal 
about the young man; 
for he is very young, 
and himself a squire. 

_I 


What Llic Squire did when he The teacher'a niaiinef 

was a lit Lie boy (like you) or of telling the story, 
of your age; what sort of Lhiiigs 
iic had to learn, what splendid 
things liis father did! 
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3. The Sfory oj the Squire IlinisclJ 

Tliis is the story f)f the yoiitli wlio told tlu* 
story of tlic Magic Hoi so. 

('(lie. The squire had '‘lucks milled as (tluj) 
tlicy were laid in press," He was the sun of tlie 
"verray paifit goiiLil knight." 

Years ago a certain knight had a bhie-e^T-Ml 
curly-headed little son wdio liad such a happy 
nature that lie had luinlly ever heeii known to 
cry, ovT‘ii wlicn he was a baby. I like to think 
of this Imppy baby boy as Hal. Hal lovctl bis 
father very much and thought him a wonderful 
person; it was not only the child wlin tlioiight 
the kniglit worthy of reverence; young squiies, 
pages, and yeomen served him eagerly; one 
ainl all loved liiin, for they had never known liini 
to say a harsh or unkind word to liis eipials or 
to his iiiferiois. He w’as a very perfect gentlt* 
knight. 

When the little golden-haired lioy was S yeais 
old, his father persuaded tlie cliild’s gentle 
inotlier to let him go away to tlie linnse id a very 
great noble for his education. 77 iES“ Ji'ffs !fir 
cHslom Knights thought tliat "iMaimeis makc! 
mail"; and, fearing that their own discipline 
might not be strict enough with their children, 
tlicy used to send lioys as young as eight into 
the houseliohls of great nobles, and even Ut tlu* 
('ovut, to be trained to niulergo hardslii|>, tn 
learn maimeis, cmirtcsy, and all that chivalry 
incani. 

So Hal, struggling hard to keep hack teais, 
said goi)d-bye one bfifilit to liLs 

fatlier and niotluM’, and set out on hoysehack, in 
the care o{ the chaplain, for the crustle of tlio 
great noble who had agreed to train him with 
other boys of noble l)irtli. The caslle was not 
only Hal’s new home; it was his school. Wluit 
sort of things did a little boy like Hal have to 
learn? Well, he did Jeaiii a certain anioiint ul 
the things all boy.s and girls leani now; that is, 
the chaplain of tlie household taught Hal and 
the other boys reading and wilting; but lu* 
taught them, besides, I.alin, French, ami 
Ileialdry; and lu* made them study diligently all 
the brave deeds done bv knights in liisLnry. 

(due, lie Kuis loii'ly dihi seyvii'Ctihli' 

Aiul cay/ In/ar hi'* faiJer at the iahlc. 


Hal’s training luulotliiT uSjH cls; for all tlicse 
litth' boys wen* pages, and a i^age in those ikys 
had tn know delinite things and know' them 
Ihnruiigldy. Hal, when doing duty iis a page, 
liatl to learn how tn lay tlie table, where to put 
the knife and the salt, the siwon, and tlie napkin. 
He had to learn to cut loaves in a s^nicial way. 
He cajTied ewers and napkins for tlio gmsls to 
wash their hands befoir a feast, aiul as he grew’ 
older he harned ia tUMc. II(‘ learned haw to 
behave by watehiiig the luaniieis id thi* ronrtooiis 
guests he served. Hal learned that llu^ gn at 
ihing WMS to do whatever yon dirl kcIL 

(due. lie could Nong.s' make and jtr/^ endite, 
JouU and cck dame, and kcH poYiray 
and write. 

'Ihcre was yet atiotiiei side tn tins training. 
If a ])agc seinued In like drawing, wrUing verse, 
making up stories, the cliaplaiii encouraged him, 
and showed him how’ to improve. Kow’ Hal 
injoyed all these; lie liked music ti>o, and 
soon surpassed all tlie other juiges (j1 the 
household in playing on the jlidc, dant ing, and 

'Hiis seems enough to lill iq) a little boy's 
time, but this is only half of what he had to do, 
He had to be a perfect horsonmn, to learn fill 
about armour, alltlie strict laws of lonmainont, 
jousting, and so on, because lie was training In 
he a squire and to win liis sjuus us a knight. 
Now' wiieii in coiiise of time tlie ])age did hi*- 
coim^ a sipiiie, he si lowed extraovdimiiy skill in 
all ont-of-door exeitises. He still liked darning 
and playing on the /lute, Imt the li.st.s di iiglitt'd 
him most of all. lie really could joust; he had a 
quick eye, a Ilexihle wiist; lu* was agili* and 
strong, and he kept liimself in piacticc*. And 
very soon there wvie gn at upportunitii s to use 
the .skill gained hy long practu'e. 

( hie And borne him icel as t/so litel spiUc 
In hope to stonden in his iadye gnTcr. 

We W'eie at tliut lime in ulliaiicr with the 
Flemings against llieii oveiloid, the King of 
France, which meant w<- were at war with 
Fiance, Now our young sipiite, at ihr age of 
seventeiii or Su, became vei\' imibiliuiis to do 
brave dn‘(ls m this veiy wai , so he wriil o\tt 
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to riandcrs, where many English knights were 
alread}' fighting. The youth showed great 
bravery in many a skirmish “in 1*landers, in 
Artois, and in Picardy." Now what Icats did 
he perform? What brave deeds did a real young 
man do in that very war with France? Here is 
an example. 

'T'lc acted as a scout and took messages 
through dangerous territory. Once at Aiijoii, 
when the French assault npouAhe English was at 
its fiercest, the enemy sent for pikes and mat¬ 
tocks to break down and imclcnninc the English 
wall This would have left the English practi¬ 
cally without defence, The Earl of Pembroke, 
the leader of the expedition, called a stpiirc and 
said: 'Take my horse and go out at the back 
postern; weMl clear a way for you. Ride to 
Poitiers I Give Sir John Clraudos this ring as a 
token from me. Tell him we arc in danger.' 
The squire took the ring, mounted the earPs 
hoi'se and galloped off without an instant's 
delay, determined to get to Sir John Chandos 
or die." (Froissart.) 

And then there was the famous battle of 
Poitlcis, when English forces under the Black 
Prince invaded France. Wc were not prepared 
to meet the enemy, who could be seen in the 
near distance marching steadily in unbreakable 
lines. And this is what a knight did to give the 
English army a chance, One who saw him tells 
the tale— 

'' James Marney went down the hill, his five 
squires with liim. Wc saw liim break the rush 
for a jnoment like a rock thrown into a stream 
then they closed over him . . . but they came 
on less steadily and perceptibly slower. His 
squires picked him up, and wc picked up the 
squires/' Happy Warrior (Newbolt). 

Such were the feats of knights and squires "in 
battles long ago.'* 

Clue. With him there was his sone. . . . 

Only when there was a truce did the daring 
youth return to England. His father, tliat very 
perfect gentle knight, who w^as also a great 
warrior, ha<l just returned home from fighting 
for the Clihstian faith in heathen lands; so 
father anil son who liad both been in wars, in 
gratitude that they were not wounded, went 
as pilgrims lo the slu iuc of Saint Thomas of 


Canterbury, as the custom was, to give thank- 
offerings there. 

4. Lesson on the Story some Little 
Time After the felling 

The Tale of the Magic Horse is one of the 
stories worth following up after the telling. 
The teacher is anxious that the children's 
meinoncs should store up these points at least; 
they arc important in themselves, and absolutely 
necessary for the next lesson. 

(/I) "Although he was j^oung, he was braver 
than all other lords of liis time. Every one said 
how wise, kind, and just he was. Besides being 
as ambitious as any squire in his house to do 
brave and honourable deeds, he was always 
steadfast and true to his word." 

This description of Cambius Kluui is a very 
good version of the Knightly Code, 

(B) Ladies were honoured and revered by 
knights and squires. The squire is interested in 
"the whole service of Love." 

(C) The squire had read about the steed 
of brass. He had also read about Pegasus, 
and Synon the Greek who brought Troy to 
destruction. 

He places courtesy high. To carve meat 
for tlic stranger and wait upon him is a matter 
of coui*se. 

(L) The squire is enthusiastic about horses. 
He knows all about Apulian steeds and Lom¬ 
bardy horses. He is sure to be a skilled rider. 

(iV) He loves music and dancing. "The min¬ 
strels played tlicir instruments so sweetly that 
it was like heaven to hear." 

( 0 ) The knight danced whh beautiful Canacee. 
These important points are actually in the 
story, and the wise teacher, having made the 
children return upon their tracks, and become 
clear by question and carefully worded answer, 
makes sure that tliey know them. These points 
will be needed at the next lesson. 

Lesson 5 

The inateiial suggested in the nine stLiges of 
this "Lesson" will probably of necessity be 
spread over two or three lessons. For instance, 
a good part of one lesson of average length may 
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bo spent eii disciissmii of the Oiail 
(Stages 7 and 8). 

IwiroditciioiL Tiic teacher explains that one 
<i the reasons why wc like " The Magic Horse ’* 
so Jiiuch is because the squire talks of all the 
things )ie lifts at licart, the things he is keenest 
about, e.g. the Tartar King has the qualities 
tlic young story-teller admires most. So if we 
look closely at all the big points'lic makes, all 
the [ioiiits he stresses, we shall see the thoughts 
and hopes of the squire himself. 

(i) Recapitulation 

1’lie rhiklreii are called upon to mahr an effort- 
TJio teacher sees that cacli child has a hccto- 
graplied copy of questions like the following. 
They arc to be answered briefly on another sheet 
of paper. Recapitulation can be quite a rational 
step. 

1. About liow' old is our squire? 

2. Wlicie had he ''won his spurs ?" (Flanders, 
Aitois, Picardy, i.e, Relgiiim and France.) 

3. Whose favour did he hope to win if he 
distinguished himself? (A beautiful lady like 
Canacec.) 

4. What were his acconiplishiiienis ? What 
could lie do to amuse liis friends? (Dance, sing, 
tell stories, draw, etc.) 

5. Ill what out-of-door activities do you think 
he excelled? (Riding, jousts and tomuaments, 
hawking, hunting, etc.) 

(). How did squires look nprui sm virc? 

(z) Rapid Correction 

The teacher takes one chi Id's effoit, lets the 
otlieis change papers and correct each other's 
rapidly, as she reads out the right answ'crs. The 
pa])crs are piissed back to their fjw'iicrs. From 
the sample in her hand she has an id(?a of Hie 
progress of the class in quick thinking. 

(3) promise of Chaucer 

Tlui tcadKir may tell the class tliiit they aie 
now going to hear about the squire, told by a 
poet who actually knew him, rode with him on 
the fanunis pilgiiiiiiige to Canterbury, knew tlu* 
knight his father, and heard lluMii both tell tlicir 
iitories to aninse the rest ol tlu^ conijiaiiy. 


(4) 'I'hc Author’s Own Words 

The teacluu' now ri'ads tlu* text iiuidf^rnized 
.slightly as below, with niodciii promiiiciation, 
hut with altfuUion to rliyllnu. Rludluu is to 
the leacln r, apart fnnii hs own viiiue, ainnval- 
liable aid in driving home the text, in familiar- 
i7.ing children with words in imisical pliraw'S. 

As till* Chauanian text is writUn in the rniiiilet 
form, the rhyme is an aid to iiieinory. The 
teacher in reading should make sure Ih.il shi" 
makes the cliildieu \\v'M five ihriswus in every 
line, and ilie rcsiiia or pause wliidi is so nftim 
found after the sicond hint, but is by no means 
invarialily there. The pause is marked / in tUe 
atconipanying tc.\t lu low. 'Ihe teiu hei is caie- 
fnl to give words like "umr’ (»r “(d” their full 
promiueiue in time Imt not in loudness. Line iS 
is th(‘ kind of line that is generally a jiithdl in 
rhythm; tin* careless run the sounds togidlier 
and change a line of live tlivisiojis into three, 
losing the real moveuieut of the verse. 

The Lcachor would jiistilied in .sulistitiiLing 
one of the synonyms for lusty; badielor Jiieaiis a 
squire qualiiied to be a knight. 

The text, if tluse few jinraulioiis arc taken, 
goes delightfully. The children like iihat Chaucer 
says ; they perctfve by the form that it is verse ; 
they actually see some thing likeahh* in liis 
manner of saying it. The ground having bc’cn 
caiebilly prepared as indicated abfive, tli(‘ text 
is not loo long. During this iiist nsuliiig tliey 
siiniily lislen and enpy the dfliglit/n! description 
of tluir fnciuC 

THK SOUJRK 

With liim there was his son,/ n yniiiig squiei, 

A lover and a histv [jinons, bacheh^r, 

With locks curlefl/ (il) they weie huil in 
pre.ss. 

Of twviity years of age/ he was, I gmss. 

Of Ills stature/ he was fil i^wn li iigUi, {middle 
height) 

And w'diideihMli'lyveiV; Uillili'ti[') and gn^al 
siren gill: 

And lie had lii’en some time in vhivaliy 


111 Flandeis, in Aitois/ ;iiid Ihuinly. 
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And (Jiad) borne him well/ as of so Jitel space 
{(hough in such a shoH Ume) 

Ill hope to stand (well)/ in his lady's grace. 

Embroidered was he,/ as if it were a mead 

All full of fresli flowers/ white and red. 

Singing he was,/ or fluting all the day. 

He was as fresh/ as is the month of May. 

Short was liis gown,/ with sleeves long and 
wide; ^ ^ 

Wei could he sit on horse/ and well ride; 

/ / / / f 

He could make songs/ and well endite 
^ose a couplet) ^ 

Joust and eek dance/ and well portray and 
write. ^ 

So hotly lie loved/ that by nightertalc (tii ihe 
nighl time) 

He slept no more/ than docs a nightingale. 

/ z' X / 

Courteous lie was,/ lowly and serviceable, 

/ 

And carved/ before his father at the table. 


Fijth Stage: Listening 

The teacher now invites the children to listen 
to the rhythm. This is not a lesson in rhythm. 
The children, having been trained in funda¬ 
mentals, simply take tlic rhythm of most poems 
in their stride, Without being told, the children 
will beat the air, gently "feeling" for the move- 
™nt of the verse, Tliey will discover in this 
way that there are five rising feet in each line, 
that every two lines arc linked by rhyme, and 
that there is a pause in tlic inlcrior of each line. 
Tlic teacher will find that ihe children will repeat 
lines of the text several times with her, with the 
deepest interest, imitating her enunciation and 
tone the while. Feeling for the rliythm, they 
become familiar with the Chaucerian portrait, 

Sixth Stage: Silent Reading 

If the teacher has been able to make copies of 
the text, now is the time to make use of them. 
Let the children read the text tlirougli to them¬ 
selves, Tell them the better fhey know these 
verses, the better they will enjoy the next part 
of the lesson. 


Seventh Stage: The Picture 

The teacher puts up the single illustration of 
the squire (not the whole group). The details of 
his dress, his curly hair, etc., are carefully 
painted in the colour plate page, 184 and in the 
corresponding P.J.T. Chart, as described by 
Chaucer. She asks the children to look at it. 
The children's cries of delight always hold up 
the lesson here; they rise from their scats, they 
give out Oh's and Ah's, they make appreciative 
remarks. The teacher quiets them by asking 
them to tell her what they learn about ihe squire 
from the ilhistration. 

As each answer comes piecemeal, the teacher 
at first herself amplifies it by quoting the Chau¬ 
cerian context. She does this several times, 
Later she calls upon the child to retrace the 
point she notices on the illustration by the 
Cliauccrian line without reference to her copy; 
if she cannot, she looks up the reference in her 
copy while one who can supplies ihe original. 

A child will say: 'Tie has curly hair." The 
teacher asks, "Who can remember how Chaucer 
put it?" "With locks curled as [if) they were 
laid in press,” "He can ride." Yes, he can! 
How exactly docs Chaucer express that? "Well 
could he sit on horse, and well ride." 

"He has a red and white tunic, he wears a 
short tunic, it is embroidered all over, he looks 
strong, his sleeves arc long and wide." Such 
answers as tlicse arc given readily by observation 
of Ijic illustrafion helped by meinozy 0/ iJic text. 

Eighth Stage of Lesson 

When they have thoroughly enjoyed the 
chart, if the children arc equal to the effort, 
a good device is to let them compare the illus¬ 
tration and the literary text, and find points 
in ihe text that arc not and could not he in the 
illustration. 

Ninth Stage of Lesson 

After this instructive exercise, the clhldrcn 
are ready to sit quietly, the picture before them, 
aud listen again to Old Chaucer. And after all 
the excitement of the picUire you will see some 
of them listening intently, some repeating the 
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wonls with you, some with half an eye 011 the 
[ray squire, beating the rhythm. 

Tlie (’hart of the whole group is shown to 
the cliilcireii when they have had lessons on the 
knight and the yeoman. We waul to use the 
clement of surprise, too valuable an aid to be 
[lisregaidcd; so when they have become familiar 
witli two members, the squire and the knight, 
or the squire and the j^eomaii, we may with the 
introduction of the third member of the feudal 
group sliow the full illustration printed here, 
uni urged in the chait* 

Exercises 

1. The object of all exercises, however prac¬ 
tical, is to give that deeper knowledge tliat stirs 
tlio imagination and sets tlic mind wondering. 
Just as the boys and girls were trained to make 
an imaginative effort in following the doings of 
Narcissus, Orpheus, and, later, Odin, and looking 
on the lovable personality of Balder, so they 
may l)c set wondering about the doings and per¬ 
son edit ics of their forefatliers—not very many 
years ago, as time in story goes. 

2. It is natural to give oral and written exer¬ 
cises l)ased on such themes as the suggested 
"Lines of Thought^' (Fig, 28). Suppose the 
teacher is interested in dreams and horses. 
In Southey's The Doctor, Bk, I (any public 
lil)rary) there is a fascinating account of a dream 
liorse called Nobs, which the rider declares 

CHAUCER’^ 

Lessons in Chaucer obviously invite correla¬ 
tion with history; hut tlie linglish teac'lier must 
beware of turning the lesson in literature int(j 
the mere imparting of inforinatio]i. 

The characters in the Prologue should be 
presented in different attractive ways, c.g. the 
squire may be introduced as the teller of the 
story of Tlie Magic Horse of Brass; the status 
of mayors and aldermen makes a good inlro- 
cliiction to the five efliciejit craftsmen wlio, with 
their ambitions wi\'cs, and tlic romance of their 
political and social success, make an intimate 
personal appcEiI; the cook with his menus lias 
an almling intnrest for the young; the yeimiaii, 
when presented after Locksh^y and the ballads, 
is as irresistible a.s the squire. 


surjKisses IVgasns ami lliat \voiidr| hil btn d of 
brass sent to tin* Tartar king, f'uuibius Khan. 
The mnvnnenls of this horse, iis hmimls, spiral 
turns ill the air, lurouctU'S, viw, helji to bring 
the picture home, and happy laughter, 

Spenser, in his Faerie Quccnc, Bk. I, gives a 
good account of dreams and a ]>outi(! ac Cfumt of 
Mor]}lieiis, the god of iln^ains. What would the 
Red-Cross Knight have done’ wiilunit liis good 
friend, his horse. What w'ouUl Sliakespeare's 
Rieliarcl III have given for a horse at Ihxswnrth I 

TIuto is a woiiderful horse in tlu' Book 
of Job. 

BiiiiyaiCs Pili^run's Progress is a dream, 
Kubla Khan is a dream, and The Open Door 
(Moiisman), cpioti'd iii the luevinus eliajilm', is a 
beautiful pr()s<‘ study in tln^ains. 

The teacher would choose from these '‘lines 
of thought" tliosc that come into tlu: range 
of thought already occupying the diihTs mind 
ill tlui various lessons, so tliat williout undue 
w<‘arine.ss the child can gc't the gri'atesl ainounl 
of good from these different avenues of a]i|n'oadi 
to kiiowledgi^ (*.g. the liisiory lesson slunild 
come just in time to sup|dy vSiiiff for the iniagin- 
aiive story that the child composes, 

3. Ill art tuid ill Iiaiuhvork the i lu'Idren should 
gradually make their own frieze, sometimes 
painting the figures for joy in colour, soinelinies 
drawing and cutting them (mt, and then pasting 
them on hard paper in signilicaiil gruuiw, 

I PILGRIMS 

If <'1iii<lren are Uj liave a good working know¬ 
ledge (if Chaucer's diar.uhis, the following 
general method is recommeiidi'd : (A) The lein her 
should deal with a few intensively: ( lose atli n- 
titJjl should be given to the tixt when tlic way 
has been prepared by story, Shakespearean 
songs, greenwood liallads, and good ilhl^L^lL^ioIls 
(if medieval life. (B) In live or six the teacher 
should select three or four salient points from 
tlm Chaucerian portrait, and c(mi'e]itrale on 
tlu\sc ; the limitation of aim makes for accuracy. 
((') Two ])oiiits iiicirased, as the lessuus go on, 
to three, four, or more, at tin- ihsrretion of the 
teacher, will enable llie class hi pii»ve llndi 
iU'quaiiUaiua* ivitli tin- other chaiadeis in tin' 
"Identiru'alioii (iaiiu*" of Ibe jnlgiiins on llir 
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wliolc frieze liaU-way tliroiigli the course. The 
P J.T. Chaucer Charts form the basis of this 
frieze. 

The Yeoman 

Lessons on the yeoman, have a definite pur¬ 
pose : to interest boys and girls of ten in the 
yeoman who went, with the "verray parfit 
gentil knight'' and his son who was "Curtcis, 
lowly, and scrvisable,'" on the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. The knight, squire, and yeoman 
arc chosen not only becarise teachers have proved 
their power to delight children of this age, but 
for their intrinsic value: they are fine examples 
of the creative power of a great mind, Chaucer's 
characterization, his way of recording his ex¬ 
perience, impress on the minds of boys and girls 
a standard of excellence. 

Introduced after the Robui Hood ballads, 
where knight, squire, and yeomen are so often 
linked together; and perhaps after Locksley 
and the Disinherited Knight of Ivaiihoe, the 
champion of Rebecca; these portraits deepen 
impressions of beauty and expand ideas already 
received. They come as a revelation, and arc 
irresistible to boys and girls alike. 

Ballads as Preparation 

'fhe enthusiastic teacher should make a 
special study of ballads, and present them to 
children by the dramatic method at least a 
term before this course of Chaucer lessons. The 
greenwood with which the children become 
familiar through Locksley, Robin and his merry 
men. will create the background of Cliauccr's 
forester; but Chaucer should not even be men¬ 
tioned while the boys arc enjoying the ballads. 
When they have dramatized “Alan a Dale," they 
should be encouraged to learn the last verse— 

And thus having ended this mery weddings 
Tfie bride lookl eis fresh iis^aqueen. 

And so they return'd io the merry green-wood, 
Among the leaves so green. 

So, too, the following verses in "Adam Dell, 
Clym and William of Cloiidesley"— 

Merry it was in the grene Jorcste, 

f 

Among the /evesgrene, 


Whereas men hunt east and west 
Wylh howes and arrowes hene. 

To raise the deer oni of their denne ; 

Smh sights hath oft hene seen; 

Ashy three yemen of the north count rcy^ 

By them it is I mean. 

Whcji Robin in the greenwood groups knight, 
squire, and yeoman together, notably in "A 
little Gestc of Robin Hood and his IMciny," the 
ballad presents aji idea that the portra5^al of 
Chaucer's feudal group will reinforce— 

'*li were great shamed said Robin, 

A knight alone to ride, 

Withoufe squire, yeoman, or page, 

/ 

To tvalke by his side. 

shall thee lend Little John, my man, 

For he shall be thy knave ; 

In a yeoman's stead he may thee stand, 

If thou great neede have,” 

When Robin Hood establishes his law, knight, 
squire, and yeoman are linked so closely that 
the way is prepared for the introduction of 
Chaucer’s group: “Look ye first that ye do no 
harm to any company where ihcre is a woman 
therein; and after that look ye do no harm to 
him that tillcth with plough; no more shall yc 
harm no good yeoman, nor knight, nor squire 
that will be a good fellow." 

Tlic teacher should emphasize the coat and 
hood of Lincoln green whenever they appear 
in ballads, for this is the traditional dress of the 
forester; and the children will rew^ard the 
teacher when the time comes by telling him 
how Chaucer's yeoman must be dressed and 
equipped, instead of his telling them. The lines 
from *' Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbonic " should 
be memorized— 

They cast on their gowns of green, 

And took their hows each one. 

So, too, the lines from "Robin and his Mciny, 
8tliFyttc"~ 

When they were clothed in Lincoln green. 
They cast away their gray, 

"Noxv we shall to Nottwgham,” 

And llins our king gan say. 
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Thn I'liiss should bo lured by rhylhniical 
exercises uiid other devices into observation of 
verses that show ihe horn to be indispensable to 
yeoman, archer, and hunter— 

(rt) Kohin took a fall great horn, 

And lotide he gan blow^ 

Seven score oj wight young men 
Came ready on a row. 

('* Robin anti his Meiny.") 

(/;) Then Robin put his horn h his mouth, 

And blew blasts two or three ; 

When four and twenty bowmen hold 
Come leaping over the lea, 

C Alan a Dalc/^ xx.) 

(c) The verses recording how the chief of the 
merry men set his back against a tree and 
''pulled out a bugle horn"— 

lie put the little end to his mouih. 

And a loud blast did he blow, 

TUI three score aud ten of hold Robin's men 

Came running all on a row. 

('* Rohiii and Risliop ol Iteruford.”) 

In one of the rhythm lessons and in the singing 
lesson the boys should be introduced to Shake¬ 
speare's "What shall he have that killed the 
deer?" Many of the most spirited ballads 
describe the yeomen's skill in using tlie bow. 
These should be made familiar by dramatization. 

'‘Bend all your bows,** said Robin, 

And with the grey goose xoiug, 

Such ^port noiv show as you xooutd do, 

In the presence of the king,'' 

They sheiaed such brave archery 
By cleaving sticks and wands. 

The ballad of "Durham Field" shows yeomen 
with sharp swords as well as long-bows of yew, 
and gi'ey-goose an'ows— 

Ther beene bold yeomen in merry Bnghmf 
linshandinen stiff aitd strong ; 

sSharpe sxoords I hey do wear 
Bearen howes and arrowes long. 

In the dramatization or recitatioji of the 
ballads, ihu children are Iraimid to use ilir 
archaic accentuation; this training prepares 


rR5 

llu; way for nun of the uHdho(].s rd presi ntijig 
the pilgrimage to Canterbury as a real event 
described by a poet of ihe fourteenth cimtiiry. 
(See below.) 

Hoys wax entlmsiiihtir over the arc)icry con¬ 
test ill the tournament of Asldiy-de-la-Zouche; 
they take note, witliuiit the bidding of the 
teacher, u! L(x:k.sley's attc'iitioii to Ins arrows. 
Ihey sluiiild be rcrjiiin'd tt> write out vr-rscs in 
the baHa<ls tliat describe the arrows as made of 
gicy-goosc feathers; but let them also hear, 
draimitize. and read the balUuI of " Robin Hood 
and his Meiiiy," wlien' Sir Riihard at the I ce 
gets togotlicr an lmndre<l bows, an Inmdrcd 
siieaf of arrows, each of them an i'll long and 
lilted with jH'arock fealhiTS. (" Rnlmi Hood mu! 
his Meiny": Fytlc II, 132.) 

When a luuuber of ballads liuve Iht ii made 
familiar by dramatizatieii, and the points sug¬ 
gested above have become matters of ciuirse to 
the boys, the teacher, knowing that this is the 
luoment to introduce Cliaiicer, prejiates his 
lessons. He must get a clear mental pict\ire of 
Chaucer's j'conian before ho oaji present the 
character satisfactorily. 

Teacher^s Knmvledge 

Tlie squire chooses to ride to Canterhury with 
only one servant, a yeoman. 

This yeoman passi's his life out of doors, as 
his sunburned complexion sliow.s. lie wi'ars nn 
Ills left arm the urni-guiird of an archer ; this 
arm-guard was a kind of sleeve, brilliant in 
I'olour. He is a guod forcUer, i.e. he kiKWS all 
about forestry- - the cultivation of timber, the 
forest laws, etc. He is dean-shaven and (’lose- 
(Topped, Init this is not ai)parent as lie rides 
to Canterbury, hn- his lie ad is covered with 
a green hood\ his coat, too, is green, and 
bolted at the waist; imder this hdt on his rigid 
side he carries a sheaf of wcll-phmcd arroics, 
made; not of the usual goose feafliers, )mt of 
peacock ft'atlun.s. Being "(’ut huv"—a tei’lmical 
phrasi; meaning that tliey were cut slu^rt and 
close, so that they could lud clrooj) in tliiir 
night-they sjieed lightly and swiftly. In his 
right hand, oiir sunburned 3^*01}Jan beai.s an 
nionnriux Imo. Tie actually wears, in addition, a 
sword am I shirld 011 one side, and <m the oDiev 
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a bright dagger, richly ornamented and as sharp 
poiated aji a spear. A green baldric is passed over 
one shoulder and under the opposite arm; to 
this baldric is suspended a hom. On the yeo¬ 
man's breast is pinned a bright silver brooch 
with the figure of S, ChrisfopJier, the patron saint 
ol foresters, of field, and of sport, 

Lessons on the Yeoman 

Apparalns. An ilUistratioa of the yeoman in 
colour, ho be shown when discussing his appear¬ 
ance: dress, weapons; iUustvations of the knight 
and squire to ho used when revising the charac¬ 
ters and the motives of these two pilgiims to 
Canterbury; ilUistratioiis of other characters 
taken rapidly in previous lessons (sec p. 185, 
methods B and C). After intensive study of the 
yeoman as described here, three or four other 
pilgrims should be taken rapidly; the ploughman 
and the reeve, attached to the land, and the 
miller, skilled in wrestling, may well follow the 
yeoman. 

This accutnulatloiv of ILLvistratioas, which, are 
intended to show the medieval dress of the 
persons and other distinguishing features given 
in the Prologue, prepares the children gradually 
to recognize the pilgrims when presented to them 
on a complete frieze half-way through a course 
of Chaucer lessons. 

Introduction 

The teacher develops the subject of the pil¬ 
grimage. The class should be asked questions 
such as the following 1 How many of the char¬ 
acters who were riding to Canterbury can you 
name? \Vliat particular place were they going 
to? What happened when pilgrims got to 
Canterbury? 

The teacher should revise some of the prob¬ 
able motives of pilgrimage, and cnbrge on 
hero-worship, the wonderful gems to be seen 
ou the chief shrines, the maTvelious cathedral 
itself, the love of travelling, the desire to sec the 
world. Put up the pictures of the knight and 
squire, now old friends. Question the cluldrcn 
aa to tlieir activities before \vc meet them at tlie 
Tabard imi in Southwark; get from the class 


that the soldiers’ gratitude for their safe retiim 
will be expressed in offerings at Cantcrl}iiry. 

The teacher says to his class— 

'Thaucer describes the only attendant of the 
knight and squire. Listen 

The TeacheYs Reading 

He then reads any six or more lines: (1] in 
the Chaucerian dialect; (2) marking well the 
rhythm and metre. 

N.B.—As tlie squire serves the knight, the 
yeoman serves the squire— 

A yeman hadde he, / and servaunis mmo. 

At il\ai tyme for / him liste ryde so, 

[Pause here.) 

And he was dad j in cole and hood of grene ; 

A sheef of pecok anves / hrighie and hue 

Under his belt he bar / ful timfiily ; 

/ / ^ / / / 

[Wei coude he dresse j Ins takel yemauly ; 

/ / z' 

His arives drouped iioghi j with felheresjowe) 
Aiid in his hand he bar} a mighty bDire. 

In these six lines ^ve have the signs of the 
3^coinan’s craft; then follow three lines remiml- 
ing ITS that he is a forester— 

/ / / / / 

A nol-hecd liadde he, / mlh a broun mage. 

/ / / 

Of xoode-craft j wet coude he al the nsage, 

/ 

Upon his arm / he bar a gay bracer ; 

And b) his syde / a swerd and a hokehr, 

Ami on that o//ick syde j a gay daggere 

Hanieised wel j and sharp as point of spere. 

Here wc have an example of the yeoman's 
service, 

/ / 

A Cristofre on his brest j of silver sheue. 

An horn he bar, j the hawdvik was of grene ; 

A foyster was he, soothlyt / as I gesse. 

1 . The teacher reads six lines in the Chaucerian 
dialed. The object of this is to bring home to the 
children that our poet lived move than 500 years 
ago, and that this feudal group—knight, squire, 
and yeoman—lived more than goo years ago. 
The more difficult Ihe class find it, the hcTter; 
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for thu teacher may then explain that the event 
took place so long ago that our very language 
was (liffGuGiit. 

2. The teacher reads with well-marked rhythm 
and mire. The object ol this is to convey fairly 
to the class that they are listening to a poetic 
recoj'i^. With this aim, the teaclicr reads the text 
so as to mark the couplet arrangement; lie 
observes the end of line pause, and cmpluisizcs 
the rliyme word that links the lines of the 
couplets. 

A yeman hadde he / and servatmts ;fnmo, 

At that iym for j him lisle ryde so. 

And on that other syde / a gay dagi^ete^ 

Ilarneised toel j and sharp as point of sperc. 

The teacher not only conveys a couplet, Init 
the heroic couplet, i.c. he makes the children hear 
(rt) five rishig dissyllabic feet (five iambic feet) 
in every line, (&) a medial pause in every line- 
very often after the second foot, somcliines after 
the third, occasionally after the first or even 
after tlie fourth; but that pause, vvherever it 
occurs, must be observed. 

In lines 2, 3, 6, 10, ii, 12,14, 16 the pause is 
after the second foot. In lines i, 4, 5 i 7 j S, 9, 
13, 15, 17 the pause is after the third foot. 

Necessary for the rhythm, and also for render¬ 
ing something like the Chaucerian dialect, is the 
dissyllabic pronunciation of hadde, Ihte, ryde, 
anves, drouped, mode (in wodc-craft"). 

Pronunciation, Any approach to the Chau¬ 
cerian pronunciation has an unforeseen fascina¬ 
tion for the children; they dwell on phrases and 
whole lines with delight; they feel tlic iiifluejice 
of first-hand evidence that the great event took 
place more than 500 years ago. Their imagina¬ 
tions are stirred. 

Pronounce the long vowel i like ee in "need." 
This sound is written very often as y, c.g. tyine, 
rjde, 

/ / / / 

Visage and usage, bokeler and bracer, arc 

accented on the last syllable. French-wise: 

N 

daggere rliymcs with spere, like French mere, 

liarneised is trisyllabic with the accent on tlic 
second syllable. 


Ihc unaccented vowel <7 whicli occurs so 
frequently is proiioiincrd like "c" iji Fn^nch 
Ic, c,g. iyme, atTces. 

Readtjigs with Modern Promtndaiion 

The teacher now reads the passage giving the 
inoclern prumiiiciatinii, but still conveying th<! 
metre, to tlie class. lh‘ wishes them to see 
Chaucer s verbal portrait us a \Aw\c, to hxl its 
completeness and its cliann. They are in rouiact 
with a great iiiiiul lie reeites or reads the de¬ 
scription again, still using iiiotliTu pronunciation. 

Using the Picture 

Tlie teacher thou \iu(si uji tho Cliavt jiioluvo 
of tlie yeoman, slumping ine<iieval dress, and 
l)hysical and other distinguisliiiig {('atiiies mui- 
tioned ])y Cliaucer. 

He questions tlu; class educing details of dre,ss. 
Tlie class may offer "lU5 was <lress(‘d in green" 
or "he wore Lincoln green." Accept such 
answers but send the children back in hlioiiglit 
to the Chaucerian text. Uuw docs Chaucer ex¬ 
press it ? 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 

What did he wear under his belt? Why 
under Ins belt? Iloii-' docs Chaucer express il,^ 
Correct the answers given, and let the last word 
he the Chaucerian text— 

A sheef of pccok arxecs brighic and kctic 
Under his belt he bar fnl thriftily. 

Ask why the yeoiiKUi rides tluis arnicd. 

Ask if peacock arrows were used orilinarily. 
What feathers were ii.^ed? Who can (jiiole a 
Ixillad verse illustrating tliis fact? 

Draw attention to the yeoman’s skill in dre.-^s- 
ing his arrows. 

Wet coude he dresse his hikel ycmauly . 

He knew well how to ])repare and use his 
weapons, like every good yeoman. 

Explain that he cut.^ Ids peacock feathers low’, 
.short, and close, so that will not droop in 
their llight, but will speed lightly and swildy. 
Clearly ovw ye\>mau is an ex]HTt. 

In the illustniHvn tlu* yeuiuan bears his 
" mighty bow" ; the cliildieii, seeing it,should he 
able to name this weapon ami, on demand, supply 
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examples Irom thcMlads Ul\istrati\vg the general 
use of the long-bow by tlie yeomanry, 

Chaucer tells us that the yeoman had special 
knowledge of something other than bows and 
arrows. Ask the class il they remember; if they 
do not, help them by asking where Robin and 
his men lived? Where did I^cksley live in 
Ivanhoe ? Get them to the idea of foresters and 
forest, our modern terms forest-craft and 
forestry for wood-craft. Explain in what the 
craft consists. 

Connect the out-of-door life and the fotestcr’s 
siinbumcd visage shown in the illustration. 
Compare the out-of-door sport of the knight and 
squire, Put up llte Chciyl sliotoing this group of 
iJirce. Ask the class what other weapons the 
forester carried as he rode to Canterbury. These 
arc in tlic accompanying illustration, which will 
act as a reminder. Ask why and for whom he 
carries them. Read the first line of the passage— 
A yem<^n h&i and sei vaunts uanio. 

Tell them to listen. Yon are going to read a 
couplet to them— 

Upon his am b& b(ir a gay bracer^ 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler. 

Explain that the bright-coloured sleeve (gay 
bracdr) could not be shown in the illmtratioji 
as it is on the rider's left arm. Explain the need 
for a sleeve of unyielding material so that there 
would be no folds or creases to impede the move¬ 
ment of the arrow. 

Ask why the yeoman weans the l^adgc of St. 
Christopher. Enlarge upon patmn saints. 

Let the cljiss examine the green haklric hi the 
picture, and sec huw it is passed over one 
shoulder and under tlie other arm. 

Give them the Chaucerian couplet witlimodern 
pronunciation— 

A Chrisiopher on his breast oj silver sheoL 
A n horii^ he bore, the baldric was of green. 

Ask the childrcji what use the foresters in the 
ballads made of the horn, 

The teacher should once agani read the por¬ 
trait through, for the children are now able to 
feel mijrc of its beauty. 


Using the Frieze 

For the last stage of the lesson put before the 
children the frieze of all the characters they 
have studied, including Chaucer himself, who 
was one of the pilgrims. Let the miller lead; 
the reeve must be last. 

Let the childreji volunteer to identify a given 
character. 

If a hoy says lie can point out tlie miller, let 
him name the signs of recognition to show he 
deserves the honour of coining and pointing 
out the miller; the teacher repeals the full 
Chaucerian line, as a reminder to the child. 

Tlie volunteer who thinks he can point out 
the franklin must be challenged: "Provo to us 
all that you knowhim.*' " He has a white beard/' 
says the hoy, ‘'Wl\o remembers how Chaucer 
put it?" asks the teadicv. 

Whyt was his herd, as is the dayes)c. 

He who remembers best deserves best to 
come to the frieze, "What else do you know 
of l\im.?*’ "He had a red face/* The teacher 
recalls to them the Chaucerian line— 

Of his coiuplexioHH he was sangwyn. 

And so on, 

Full lessons on the prioress, the wife of Bath, 
the poor parson, the franklin, the five craftsmen, 
the monlc and the friar, lire merchant, and the 
sliipman should be given during the year. The 
remaining characters can be dealt with as 
described above in methods R and C. In time, 
every member of the claSvS will be able to repro¬ 
duce the essential traits of every pilgrim. They 
really take plejisurc in the strange language 
which transports them to by-gone clays; they 
"admire" Chaucer and bis healthy way (d 
looking at life, and the squire, " lowly and ser- 
visablc"; they see the "worth" of characters 
like the yeoman; and the five craftsmen and 
the poor parson, with his devotion to duty, 
give them "hope," In characters and stories 
all find something to "love." Lastly, one and 
all delight in the splendour of a medieval scene, 
brought home to them by tlie colour of thi‘ 
Chaucerian Irie?.c. 
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I T is not possible, nor is it desirable, to give 
full and exhaustive lists of books tlmt should 
be in the class or school library. In the first 
place it would be unwise to attempt to forecast 
the needs of children in a particular school. 
They, with the help of their teachers, must be 
Ihc best judges of what they would like to read 
and of the books that could most usefully he 
put on the shelves in their library. Moreover, if, 
as has been suggested in another section, 
children are to be allowed to help in choosing 
their own books it is obviously useless to decide 
beforehand the type of book they ought to 
choose. Neither is it necessary to separate books 
into categories according to the ages of the 
readers, for cliildren differ widely, not only in 
reading ability but also in taste. It is, of course, 
possible to say that certain books are generally 
suitable tor the younger age group 7 to cj, and 
others for those aged g to ii, but apart from 
this broad distinction there is no need to give a 
list of books for eacli of the lour years of tlic 
Junior School. There will be a natural selection 
by the children of the books they want, and as 
they make progress in reading they will choose 
books of increasingly difiicult language, the 
matter of which is suited to their ages. If, on 
the other hand, they are backward in reading 
ability and are given books beyond their powers 
of comprehension, the very thing might happen 
that wc are striving to avoid: tliey might turn 
against reading. 

The wise teacher will avoid this dangei*. He 
will use standardized tests in order to place 
each child in the right reacling group, and he 
will take care to see that there are books 
available which will cater for all the reading 
ages of tlie class. 

We have agreed that there should be consider¬ 
able latitude in the simplicity or the dilficulty 
of the subject-matter and we must put away any 
preconceived ideas as to children's likes and dis¬ 
likes, It is not every boy who devours eagerly 
stories about aeroplane pilots or racing motorists; 
not all girls enjoy school stories or domestic 
stories about girls who take i\loLhci s idace in 


the home, I lici e can l)e considerable overlapping 
here and it is wise to allow frt'cdom of choice. 

Into what classe.s of stories can children s 
reading be divided? We ran make a rough 
division as follows -- 

Auiiiiiil iind NiUuir slom s, 

Adv'CuLiifc' - liistikriL'iU niul iiUKli’ni. 

I’ciiilusy mill 

Inu* sUuics iii^Uiilly i»io^r,iplai 11!, 

Wc may also iucl\ul<> l lii)<livii s Aimimls and 
books ol llil)lc SUtiics. Hooks Hint be 

termed cliildren’s Classics^ Imoks lliat children 
oright to have the opjHjiUinity o[ readiny 
because they arc the hirlliriylit of'all children-^ 
can also be put into one caleyoiy, 

Wc are more likely to attract children to 
reading if the books they handle are allrarlivc. 
Younger children particulaily like iiicturcs and 
the illustrations arc to them often as iinpurtant 
as the text. Select, and guide llie eliildreii to 
select, books tliat are well illustrated, well 
printed, and pleasant to handle. 

The list tliat follows i.s not in any sense 
intended to be complete. Most educational 
publishers produce graded sets of story hooks 
for children. These are usually admirahle and 
teachci.s can rely on most of them to salisfy the 
needs of their pupils, All that is being attcmjitcd 
in this .section is to suggest Hie ty]H; of hook tii 
be jHil belorc Junior School pupils and to give 
titles of cerlain books Ihiil llie wiiler has found 
to he outstandingly valuuhli' and lieliifnl or 
wliicii have been well lor’cd by cliildren. 

Cifii.DHKN's ( L \fisiL’s (Snmu iif tlusc* may l)i! iiioa* 
tiiHiL'd iiiulcr 4»tlu*r liL'a(Hnf»s,) 

77jt’ U'jjffi ni Mf Will OIL'S. 

Rtlinn sou Ctusot' 

Th'iiiUH' !.\Ut)i(l. 

Kuhuippt'd. 

Li I Ur 

Tlia Fill!y TaRs dif Gurnin iiiitl H.ui-, 

l<'i)llv and I’uiiy Tali-'i ul (ulm l.ainG 
(irurk lUul KdiiIilii 

Le^»i'iidb :iiid I'ldk T.iks td Oiu Own ('(lunhv, v ^ 
Storifs ol \rLhui and I<id>m Iltiml 

sUiiK'S from J hr (Uivssry 
Retry Pan. 

Ititu'h Prnitly 
A lire in W’ontletlnud 
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Alice the Looking Giass. 

The Jungle hooks. 

The /Hst So Stories. 

StorJos of Urcr Rabbit. 

Tern Sawyey 
lluchlebmy Finn, 

The teacher will add to this list. There are 
sure to be books that pavticulai: teaclieis have 
loved in tlieir own childhood which they will 
want to iiUioduce to the children they teach. 

A>!imal and Nature Stouies 
The \^ind m th& Willows, 

A l>oo1[ wliich should became ti familiar friend to 
chvlilrcft ot all ages. I'or ymu\g childten, certain more 
(lirTiciJlt cliapurs may bo omitted. There should be a 
first reading l)y the teacher and mare than one copy 
should be available in the library. 

Tlio Tire Castor Wild Aitimai Books (George Allen & 
Unwin. Translated by Rose Tyl^^'^^an.) 

Mischief: The Souirrel. 

Qtiipic: The Hedgehog, 
mof: The Wild Duck. 

AT(friiu: The Kingfishr, 

PrOit: The Hare. 

JJotu^roH: The Brown Bear. 

^cdl ’ The Seal. 

Cuckoo. 

These beautifully produced Uttlc hooka are tudmiC' 
able. The iitliographs by Rojan arc real works of art 
and itic text is informative yeb very readable. AH these 
books should be in the Library of every Junior School. 

Fhm, (Daphne Winstone: Peter Lmin.) 

' This is n book about a horse written by a girl of 12. 
The ^iory is interesting and the illustrations aio first 
class. 

Ad^^uUires of Sam Pig. (Allison Utley: Vaber & 
I'aber.) 

.Vom Pig goes h Market. 

Safli Pig fiird .Srtf/y, etc, 

These tales are popular with children, many of whom 
develop qiiilo an affection for the lilUo pig who is the 
main character. Hja adventures arc described in 
sensible lanRimgc. and there is no suggestion of 
"writing down" to children. 

The Orey Bahbii Boohs. (Allison Utley; John Murray,) 
These are for younger children. Attractively written 
and illnstTatcd, they have a strong api>cal. 

Koohpr Ihe A'oflffi. (HarrcLl & Hhead; Oxford Uni- 
versily Press.) 

A well-told story with giKid pictures. Children arc 
very interested in these attractive animals. 

Jeny: The Story of an Fs^moor Bony. (Hcltne Sc Paul. 
fllnH. Cecil Aldiii: ICyrc Sc Spoltiswuode.) 

St idea allow t hor^s appeal very much to certain 
chiklreii, and Uiiu one lias excellent illnhlrations by 
Cecil Aldin as well as u good atory. 


Jilack Beauty. 

This autobiography of a horse still maintains its 
popularity. 

Claudius the Bee. (John Lccming; Harrap,) 

This delightful talc of a boy who bcfuietids a bee and 
is made free of the bee's nest will fascinate children 
from g to n. 

Winnie (he Pooh. (A. A. Milne.) 

The House at Pooh Corner. 

These books are too well lcno\vii to need comment. 
The age group from 7 to 9 will probably enjoy them 
if they are introduced and road by the teacher, but 
the imnioiir may be a little too subtle for the vety 
young. 

Tammy Troot. (Lavinia Derwent: Pitman.) 

Tammy TvooTs Capers. 

The hero of these books will be well known to the 
many children who have listened to his adventures ia 
the Children's Hour. The author has made real 
characters of Tanmiy Troot, his friends, and his 
Granny, and these tales >Yill delight chllchcn from 
7 to 9- 

The Adventures of Larry (he Lamb. (Toy Town Scries, 
Lapwortli Sc Co.) 

There are eight titles in this series of stories, which 
again will enable children to recapture tlie enjoyment 
they experienced while listening to them on the radio. 

Adventure Stoiues 

There arc many books in this categ<ny whicli might 
be read, and it would be an obviou.s waste of time to 
mention niorc than a few which may not have coinc 
to the notice of all teachers. 

He Went with Christopher Columbus. (Louise Andrews 
Kent: ITarrap.) 

He Went xeith Vasca da Gama. 

He with Marco Polo. 

No better way of introducing children to tho story 
of discovery could bo hmnd tliau by putting these 
boolcs before them. The liislory is sound and the 
stories arc well told. 

Treasure Island. 

A well-tried and always popular story which slioiilcl 
be read by the teacher as an introduction to its 
fascinating adventures. 

Kidnapped. 

This is not so popular, but tbe top class will enjoy 
it, if it is treated carefully, 

Greek and Roman Myths. 

Norse Myths. 

Rnglish Legends, o.g. Robin Hood, Talcs of King 
Arthur. 

There arc many versions of these stories. Children 
slionld become ae qua in led with the folk-lore of tlicir 
own and other lands. 

Five on a Treasure Island. (Rnid Hlybin: floddor A 
yioughton.) 

An exciting story of what happened to five cliildri'ii 
Avhcii they were on holiday. The child veil are natural 
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in behaviour and speech, and the book should appeal 
ctpially to boys and girls. Other books in this series 
have recently been published. 

MiWfian on the Main. (C. Rt. Dennett: Dean 
& SonO 

A typical ej^ample ot the "adventures with pirates" 
type of story. 

'freasuie of the Tortoise Island. (Hagen * Hawkins: 
ColUtvs.) 

All exciting am! convincing story for ii-year-olds. 

Hush Christmas. (Smart: ami Borer: Idtmaii.) 

This story is based on the children's filni of ilic same 
name, and the book is illustrated Avitli ‘'stills" from 
the film. It is an excellent story, told in a convincing 
way, about boys and girls who act and talk sensibly, 
and the adventures will appeal Lo niost of the lo-u 
age group. 

]Vith Scott to ihe Pole. (Itc-lolcl by Howard Marshall: 
Country Life.) 

An example of the true, biographical adventure 
atory. Kvery British boy and girl ought lo know the 
iircat epic of ScoLL, ftikl no bettor introduction could 
i)C found than this edition, with its clearly-told story 
and excellent photographs. 

The Puffin Story Books. (lid. Eleanor Graham: Penguin 
Boohs,' Ltd-) 

This series of children's stories has the merit of 
being cheap and of containing a luiinber of excellent 
stories for children from lo to ii. The fact that wc 
can obtain cheaply good, carefully-written tales more 
than makes up lor the iiicvilablc deiiciencics in form, 
printing, and illustration. 

The Puffin Picture Books. (Ed. Noel Carrington: 
Penguin Books, Ltd.) 

lUesG well-known booklets should be in every 
school. Whether they are telling the story of Orlando 
the Cat, explaining how a motor-car worlcs, or giving 
us a History of the Country-side, they are first rate in 
iliustration and text. 

The Green Jacket Series. (Various aiithois: Pitman.) 

Snell well-known authors as The Zoo Man, L. A. G. 
Strong, and Marjorie Bowen contribute Lo this scric.s, 
wliich illustrates how one publishing house catcis for 
the modern child. The books might well be introduced 
into the library for the use of the top age group, 
While it is not every succo.ssfiil author wdio can write 
for children, the names attached to this scries giianinlee 
that the prose will be good and the sLoiics full oi 
incident. 


Paiuy-tale and Fantasy 
Fairy Talcs. 

Not only shonld tUc wcU-knowncolleclumb of CirLiuiu 
and Andersen be available, but folk and fairy tales of 
other countries might well be introduced. A well- 
illustrated and interesting example of this is— 

Polk and Fairy Stories from CzcchoslovaJna (le-Lohl 
by E. J, Erbcn, introiluccd by Jan Masaryk: P. li. 
Gawthern, Ltd,), 


Dr. Dolifttc cniilinui- lo t InhlrMi cd 

the younger nge-grtmp. 

Thc Littiv Ony Men. (U. B. Kytc & SiMdViswo.Kle ) 
iliis story of Uu; Iasi giiome.s m I In lain may jirove 
a little difliciiU hi kingimge, bat for s^uiie tliililn-ii it 
will open a dour iuhi a iicw' wiuld. Hie advrntiiros of 
the gnoiiies as tlu^y tnivd up the Folly Niv<‘r tn find 
thcii lost brother bring the hfc of the rounlryside 
vividly before the young reader, while the cliiirm of 
the story is ewhnwtcd \>y i\w vivlivatc iWnsiifllioiis 

Otiiuk Hooks, Annuai.s, PiiHunm' m s, hic, 

Here are some exaniple.s of lh(' type of Ixioks wbieli 
may be overlooked, but whirli should 1 h' sou^jlit nut 
and put bnfoie eliddnii sn dial tliov may have the 
opportunity ut reading in the not-s<M’i.sii,d'brlds, 

GraU Musicians’ Senn. (Opal Wheeler and Svliil 
DqucIilt: F'aUer (ft Eiiber ) 

Most children will like the.->e ncU-proiluccd Ixuiks 
with their excellent print imd into resting illustrations. 
For the music-loving child (hey will ln> a joy, is[>in'ially 
as simple extracts from the coinposcf s WL»rks arc given, 
Here are some of the seven titlos-- 

Ilandcl at the Court of lunffs. 

MosarJ, the Wonder Itoy, 

Ludwig Beethoven and the C 7 ib«i;i^ Tower 11 el Is. 

The Lrtiuf (if Little Bain. (Muriel IL Fellows: Uartap.) 

This story of tins llopi Indian children liy an Ameri¬ 
can schoolinlslress is produced with (are and wriLlrii 
with an miclcrs tan fling of chddreu's needs. The illus¬ 
trations arc beaul 3 fully coloured, mid the end-papers 
and cliaptcr tail-pieces are stimulating. 

A/y JJiWfi Hopfe, (Joyce Lankester Hrislcy; llarrap.) 

An cxanrple of the type of hook which uuiy be used 
Lo introduce children to llic Bible stories. It is biiiiply 
written and well illwstvatcd. 

The Laughing Hour, (.M. Forster Knight: Piliuan.) 

This is a cnUcctlou of shiry, vcrs\\ aiwl pictures 
suitable for children aged 7 lo 0 It is a usehil anth¬ 
ology into which the child can dip and Jliid si<mething 
Lo interest liim, something he can say or sing or make 
n story about. More anthologies of this Lyiic might 
usefully Im introduced lo Lddldnm at all ages 

The many Annuals that fill the shops at I hristnias 
time iniiy be useful in attr.Lcthig the child who is 
suspicious of school reading. If he soon the familiar 
annuals in the scliool or rhis:^ library he will begin lu 
realize that reading in .schoDl is not petbap-j SiULh a 
bote as lie thought. There arc aLo several weekly or 
monthly periodicals tluiL might liiid their way on tu 
the library tables. One of these is the rci cnlly-puiihshed 
fwiior. Although it will be too advanced in tLiae for 
most of the juniors, it may wdl be iiUr(*(liiceil for Iho 
sake of the few who will hiid it fill I of up-lo-ilale 
inlormiiLion, .'itiinulaling ide.is, aiul uMdiible si*nil's, 
The Chiittrni’s iingliL lu' iiilouhu i d lor 

the moie Llioilghtfiil chihl. Thi' lioy'*‘ (Kou Paftr und 
Tiic Givh' Own Pufey are also a hi tie ibUienU for 
Junior Schools, but shuiild be mtiodmed to show that 
there is some nUereslmg alLermuivc to the 01 < I in ary 
"comic." Tho Stout will always alliai i muiu' nldei 
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boys. Thcic in a real need for a weekly or monLilly 
panel* far boys ami Rids from 9 to ii which is a cross 
beLween I he ” conic" and the tco gducational" tyiie 
nl magazine. 

No tucittioii hfis been made of boolw ol reference, 
cncydopa-'dias, or books which calcr fur the j)ractical 
side of IhQ child's natiue. There are many vnhimcs 
published nowadays which give information in an 
inteTcshTi|f ^ay ■whh diagrams and pictures pic<loni- 
iilaLing, 

The ChiUheiCs EncycJopmlia is wcll-knovva, and the 
voiumty, if put on Lhe library sliolve.s in school, will 
be well user! and will prove very impular. They are 
excellent for stimulating thought, for giving gciicial 
information, and for Introducing children to story 
and verse. 

A sentence from that excellent book lan^Ha^e 
aiut dfcnfiil n/ Chii<inn» by A. F, Walls, 

sums np tlte method of approach to the boohs that 
ATci uofc of the slory-bouh type, 

I)n Walls says: "‘It is hy the ciicoiiragemciU of 
wide reading in easy books that present the roinaiilic 
alipeds of their SubitcLs, b}’ vivid oral leaching, by 
the skilful use of good pictures, and by the provision 
nf c)pp(jrtumLics for praclicid acUvity in connection 
with what is being leanicil, lliat the appetite of the 
child can Iwst be sUmulcted and his curiosity tuVned 
to good account. 


Testing Reading 

Are we to malfc any attempt to test the reading 
that tlie chilrl does in school lor his own pleasure ? 

sensible person wonld suggest tliat the 
''test" should be a formal one, but on the other 
hand, is it wise to allow the reading to go on 
week alter week without any knowledge as to 
the child's power of understanding what he has 
read? Each cbikl should keep a record in a 
special notebook of the books he rccicls and he 
can add a remark ns to whether he enjoyed the 
book he has just liiiislied. If absolute honesty is 
encouraged in this recording, the teaclicr can 
find out much by discussing with individuals 
or with the class the reason for the popularity 
or otherwise of a particular book. At all times 
the teacher should hold himself ready to answer 
the questions the child will want ti, ask, and it 
he keeps a personal record ol such questions 
they will be ol assistance in assessing the value 


of that particular book and they will be a guide 
to the individual diffrcidties of the children. 
With the older children in the Junior School, it 
is a good idea to let them give a written or oral 
"review” of the book they have read; younger 
children can talk to the teacher freely about 
their stories. I'roiu these discussions and 
reports the teaclicr will learn much and the 
children will gradually build up the beginnings 
of a critical sense, 

Poetry Books and Anthologies 

Thei'e is no perfect anthology of poetry. 
People who compile anthologies have their own 
ideas as to wliat constitutes a good poem aud 
they also want to include poems they have 
enjoyed. This is ks it should be, and the greater 
variety in tlic selection of poems, the better. 
All we can do here is to give the names of some 
collections ol verse for Junior pupils which have 
proved useful and have been enjoyed hy 
children, There are many more, probably 
ec[ually good, but the writer knows the books 
in the list which follows and can vouch for their 
success in the classroom— 

‘TAUiuit and Gold Si^iuiis" (Crosslavul, CoUinii); 
Laiirel and Gold, Siaydust aud Silvn (for childrcti 5 
to o). Junior laurel aud Gold, Narrative Poeiiy. 

"Kinp's Thisasuries Series"; Junior Modm 
Poetry (Wilson: Pont). 

The Piper Poems: First Seriesj (Frccmand ami 
Swann: Gregg). Books i, 2 , 3 . 

(/oofi Company Poelry (Moughton: l)«n,vis dc Mniigk- 
trtrt), Books I, 2, 3, 

vliiZ/Rifogy 0/ Jiug/isli far .Sc/)no(s“Zk'ininr}' 

(PotLcr Riitl Potler: PiLmaii), Books j, 2, 3, .|. 

A New English Treasury (Prose aud Verse, Potter; 
Pitman), Books i, 2, 3, 4. 

Ptittern Poetry (Wilson: Nelson), liooks I and Ia. 

Happy Unix (Kaye: Cassell), Books i, 2, 3, 4. 

Adventures Into Poetry (Daunt: MacMillan), Junior 
Books 1,2. 3. 

The E^Jchauted \Vay (Newell: A. C. Black). QooUh 
i, 3, 4 

Speech Uhyuies (fiaiiHom: A, A C. Black). This can 
b(3 Rsod for choral .speaking also. 



ADDITIONAL STORIES 
STORY BUILDING 


O N]*! kleiil puiposc of eclucatioii is lu help 
till' chilli to think. Jmngiiiatioii is closnly 
allied with tliiiikinf,^ and by the cxerL'ise 
of it the clitid f^cts nearer to tlic meanin^^ of 
things ill life and tu the syin]Kilhetic under- 
standing of them. 

It is not possible to olfor imagination to the 
child as a gift, but it is witliin one’s ability to 
provide food on which the imagination may 
grow and sliniuhis which will liel]) it to 
dcvelo]). 

The mental power to image is ati i‘aily slagc 
in the development of imagination. Tins is 
followed by an increased ability to use that 
power in the selection and regrouping of familiar 
images to fovm a picture which will illnslraie 
.some idea in the mind, 

Tlic power to make mental pictures increases 
through exercise. The right kind of material 
cii which to practise and the opportunity to use 
it are among tiic children's needs. Story lessons 
make the gieatc.st appeal to tJic yoiuigcr chil- 
ilron, and, therefore, provide tlie readiest and 
most attractive nuiterial for the development of 
the power ot imagery, 

Tins power to make mental pictures will he 
incieasc‘il by Us lining to the stoiit\s told or read 
by the teacher, when she niak(‘S word i>i(‘tiires 
stand out in clear-cut fusliion, but it eaii also 
be developed, tested, and tih’d by inetliods of 
story building by the class. 

Sequence in Story Building 

The children can gradually get a clear con¬ 
ception of the plan of stotics. They learn to 
expre.ss a story in a scries of word pictures which 
have first been composed in Hie mind and seen 
clearly in tlie niiiurs eye. 

Progieshioii will be an im]iortanl leatiiie in 
Lins liaining, and one way ol allaek is Ihioiigb 
a seiies of slages in story building, each stage 
being a develujnueuL fvtnn the preceding one, 
Tbmigb the ultimate aim ^ to help the chil¬ 
is 


dren tu make mental jficliiKs, the work may be 
based on those that are visible. 

It will be noted in the exiiniph s wliich lullou 
that the di'mand made on the imagination of the. 
ehild is increased at each stc[), and jrs tiu) 
resjxnise ijuiekens the niiailal pictures wliicli 
result aie bdler and richer in content. 

For this work pictoiial ( harts of logs. 49 j-i 
aud^S-41 have been prepared, and au Appendix 
(page i(}o) gives directions fur S(piaring up small 
ilUisLrations and repiodiicing them on the bliK'k- 
board. 

Stage J: Tim and the Saucepan 

This set ot pictures is intended to suggest a 
complete story with the miniiimm tef deiiKUid on 
the iiuagmalum of the class. The whole story 
lies on tlio surface. The pictme.s v\ill be blnjwn 
to tlie class one at a time, so that the story 
unfolds as the lesson goe.s on. 

Piclrtrc i. The ( amp (Fig. 20). The owner of 
tlic tent has a douhh* hnuc(>p;iii. Tim watches 



L_ 


FiCi. 29 
'J 7 /r Ciinip 

her j)ut down the iinier ]j:irt of the pan, TTr 
outer pan in her hand should suggest tu Uk' 
chUdieu a leasou why she is absent (imu t\io 
se('(Mnl pictuie. 

10 1 
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PiclnrG 2. Curmil})- Tlie children wiU 

see that Tim is attracted ty the saucepan 
(Fig. 30). If they can detect that his position 
suggests the action of suiffing they may be able 



to anticipate his next movement. In any case 
they will not be surprised to see what happens. 

Pkiurt 3. Plight of Tim. A short link is 
needed in the story to connect this picture (Figs. 
3i'33) with the previous one, but it is so obvious 
that the children will have no difficulty in pro¬ 
viding it. Each child may have a little picture 
in Ills mind of the moment when Tim actually 
put his head into the saucepan and found that he 



could not pull it out. Any uno of these pictures 
may be expressed in words, and the best word 
picture used as the link between Pictures 2 and 
3 when the story is pul together. 


The action of the two figures to the left should 
be discussed by the cULldreu. Before moving 
on to Picture 4 the children may try to give 
suggestions as to how Tim is to be released. 
Such suggestions should be the cxpre.ssion in 
words of little pictures which have been formed 
mentally. 

Picim^, TlieTug-ofAVar, This picture (Fig. 
32) speaks for itself, and forms the conclusion 
of the story. 



Fig. 32 

The Tug-of-W(ir 


Those children who have failed to make a 
mental picture as a conclusion will be helped 
by looking at the work of some one else, while 
those who have been successful will be interested 
to compare their pictures and say in what way 
they are different. 

Development of Stage I 

Before passing on to tStage 11 it is possible and 
desirable to make further use of the material of 
Stage I, and to apply what has been incidentally 
taught as well as directly. 

I. of the Story. The subject of each 

picture suggests a separate link in the story. A 
diagram can be made by the combined effort 
of the class as described under "'Analysis of 
Stoiles'* (see pages 266-7)- 

To supply suitable phrases wliicii will serve 
both as titles for the pictures and as notes for 
the diagram is a good exercise for the cliildren 
in the study of English. 

Tills diagrainniatic work hsis another value. 
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It sots oat the ctimpleted story and also 
the iilea of unity, The pictures if taken aloiu* 
tend to break up the story too much, unless it 
is later to be brought togetber. 

2. Written Work. Each child may then writi' 
the story in full. This work is likely to be of a 
l>.dter standard if it follows careful prcparathui. 

p {ndiviiliiiil Work, Apparatus can be pru^ 
vided which will load to individual written weak, 
iLiicl will test the power of each child, bour or 
more little pictures can be drawn m a canl. 
The aetiou in one picture should l>e very lu^ar 
to tint of the next, so that every normal child 
\]\ the class should be able to trace the story 
without any help of any kind. If the cards 
provide some variety of stories, i^ach child can 
work through three or four, and so will gain 
plenty of practice before passing tm tu Stage 11 . 
Such apparatus is already on the market, if a 
teacher docs not want to make it hcnself. 

If the cards arc niounled on thick card hoard 
and varnished, the^^ will last for a long time. 

Stage II 

It is tempting to use story building from pic¬ 
tures merely as a pleasant change in method in 
.^tory making, and it is possible for the children 
to enjoy the work and yet Jiot show much visible 
sign of progress as the result of it. But all 
teachers who appreciate the value of se(]iienc(‘ 
in teaching will wish tci extend the early iiiclliodii 
of story h.iilding until the children s work sIujws 
ii (listiiicl advance. 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 

The aim of this second series of pictures will 
be to increase the demand made on the imagina¬ 
tion of the class. The children will be (expected 
to be more original in their coiitribiitiDii toward 
the making of mental ])icturcs. These picture:^ 
wiV\ be needed to complete the story which is 
to be built out of the picture material. Con- 
j 5 e(ineutly this set of pictures wall not present all 
the story on tludr surface, ^hich more cniiceii- 
trated observation of the jjictures will bi* 
needed tn detect all the points that are there to 
lielp toward the biulding of the stniy, 

;\s in Stages T, the ph tures will be ])rest‘iited 


‘'lie at a time until the series is bcfoi(‘ tlie ila^'^, 
the diseiission of each to lie more exhaustive than 
in the previous st.ige. 

The subject for these pictures bus bem take n 
from (iriinm’s fairy tali* “llu* ILlves and the 
Slmemakev,’' but tin* pictures arc intende d to 
he used for their present ]>iiiti(tse with a dass 
that does not know the .stoiv. I.atrr they ran 
he used as iin illnslratii ii unly. 

When tlie eliildiiui have ijiiisUed niakiiig llieiv 
own stories from the piciun.s, they will he 
iiileicsteil to listen to the stoiv as givi ii by tin: 
Hruthers (Ti'iimn. To lueid the fuiginal story in 



The Shihiiuika' 

this way may, ineidentrillv, help to set a standard 
in story making. 

It maybe jioticetl in ]i:issing, that oiu' way to 
find picture inativial Nvliich can lend to v,toiy 
building is to take sunie claSNienl fairy tale or 
other suilaljle story, aiialy.se it into three or 
four pictorial scenes, and draw an illustration 
for each. 

Picture I, The Shoemakc}. The ehildiin 
s\n>uld livst hud aU that they eau in the piaure 
(Fig. witlHJiit any helj) from the ttuu'her. '1 he 
points observed eaii he noted on the hlaeklioai'd 
Occasionally ^‘aeh child might di^i u^^ tin* ]m- 
ture with his iieighhoui ioi a imumut, as muIi 
litth‘ eonveisaturns often give use to good ^iig- 
gestioas, ami llie no|es on llu* hlaekhtiaid me 
theiehy iiieleased in imnilH r and in iinality* 
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If all the necessary points for the building of 
the story have not been picked out, a series of 
questions can be asked to direct the children's 
minds to fclie missing ones, 

The main points in this picture, which a class 
may be expected to find, are— 

The occupation of the man as a shoemaker, 
gained from the tools and the last; the poverty 
of the man, as shown by liis patched clothes; the 
curtain across the doDr> which can suggest that 
the panes are of glass; the night liour of ten, 
the clock with its calling cuckoo being noticed 
in conjunction with the guttering candle; the 



Fig. 34 
The Sarpy he 


hesitation and perplexity of the man, connected 
with the scarcity of the material for work. 

a. The Shoeimkef^ SuYprhe. In Fig* 
34 the cliiUIrcn may discover— 

Tile hour is 7 a.m., and again the cuckoo 
calls; the shop is all in order for the day's work; 
the shoemaker enters Veady dressed for work, 
to And his customer's order already carried out. 

The chUdren may express in words the emotion 
experienced by the shoemaker at this amazing 
sight, for this can be gained from a close study 
of his leatiiras and the action of his hands. He 
adjusts his spectacles because he cannot believe 
his eyes, 

This picture offers no solution of the mystery, 
50 the children pass on to the next. 

Picture 3. The Mystery Increa^e^. The chil¬ 
dren's observations should be concerned with 


the number of shoes, the time of tiie clock, tlie 
emotion shown by the two figures (Fig, 35). 
The difference in the time of day is sulTidcnt 



Pig. 35 

Ttve Mystery Increases 


to suggest reasonably that it is not the same 
morning as that shown in the previous picture. 
The children will be able to deduce that the 
shoemaker came first, and finding the work 



finished for liis four customers he liastcned to 
bring his wife to share his amazement. His 
eagerness is made clear by his grasp on his 
wife's arm, while her surprise is shown by the 
actions of her hands. 
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At this point of the lesson the children will 
be ready to draw upon their imaginatiou to 
suggest what magic may have taken place. 

Picture 4. The SccyeL This picture (Fig. 36) 
will answer the queries raised by the class in its 
imaginative contribution. U is very .straight¬ 
forward, The main points to be noticed will 
be— 

The occupation of the elvCvS; their nakedness; 
the time of day; the peering faces of the shoe¬ 
maker and his wife. 

Picture 5. The RcK^urd. It is hardly possible 
for the children to anticipate tlirough Picture 4 



Fig. 37 
The Reward 


what Picture 5 will give. Their work lies i)r 
supplying the missing link' after Picture 5 (Fig. 
37) has been carefully observed. 

The elves are already partly dressed, muI the 
glee with wJiicli one draws on his stocking while 
the other dances with delight over his new 
possessions will suggest that they arc imcx' 
pected treasures. The iigiircs of the shoemaker 
and his wile liovcring in tlie background may 
suggest some explanation of the event, It is 
for the children to imagine what exactly has 
happened, and to lit their ideas into the story 
as it unfolds. 

Development of Stage II 

It is suggested tliat individual work should 
lollow as outlined after Stage 1 , Ijiit witli one 


diffiTcnce. ICacli child might miw begin to try 
to make a diagram fnr himself, and fit the story 
to it without the teaelu r’s giiidaiire. 

It may be aiklod lure, just as a suggestion» 
that the treatment of this scries of pictures in 
Stage II could fonii the preliminary step in the 
making of a play. 

Stage III 

Tli{‘ aim of the third stiig<’ Is to give more 
scope for itriginal composition in the building 
of the story. The contrUmtinii from the chis>s 
will be entirely the ihildreu's own work, but 
shoulil be (d such a nature that it will, of its men 
accord, fall into its right place in the story, s<i 
that the pattiTji of the story may bi‘ preserved. 

The pr<d)lein of Stage 111 is to liud an end for 
the story. The children should not give a tame 
conclusion, but should pick up the story in the 
very climax itself and then finish it, Iliis excr- 
cisii shows a marked ailvance from the starting 
point of this short course in story building. 

77/e Polar Bear 

Picture i. The Start. Clo.se observation on 
the cliildrcu's part will be necessary before they 
can set the story going. The turn of tlie head 



Fig. 38 
The Start 


in the man who steers the Muall boat suggests 
a connection lietwei'U the ociuipaiits of the rowing 
boat and the men on the big sliijL I'lie polar 
hear in the background lU’uvidcs a nioLive for 
the visit to tlie ice-btnnid island. 
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Piciurd 2. TJ\c Chase. TUc children should 
read this i^icturc through their observation oi 
the ])ositiou oi the bear, the prints of its feetj 
and tlie emotional reaction of tlie hunters at 
the sight of them. The feeling and desires of the 



Fig. 39 
The CJtase 


men arc brought out not only tlirough facial 
e^iprcssion bnt also througii bodily attitude. 
The tilt of the head, the hands, the feet, and the 
bend of the body should all be noticed. 

After this careful study the children may try 
to anticipate the next linh in the story before 
they see Picture 3, 



Fig. 40 
The Half 


Picture 3. The Hall. When the third jricturo 
(Fig. 40) is shown, it will he seen that there is a 
good deal to think about before the cluhlren can 
look back and Qll in the details of the event 
which has taken place between the incidents 
shown in Pictures 2 and 3 (Figs. 39 and 40). 
The children have gradually to learn to read 


tlie message of a picture through the emotion 
which it expresses, and liere this is strongly 
marked. One man wipes his brow as after 
some very strenuous exorcise, wliile the other 
is too exhausted to make any effort what¬ 
ever. Exhaustion is clearly shown by tlie 
relaxation of the limbs which is evident in the 
posUioa of Ills head, droup of the shoulders, 
limpness of the hands, and general inertness of 
legs and feet. 

I'he ship meanwhile waits, hut now it is seen 
in the hadeground in place of the foregi oimd, 
which will help the cliilrlron to picture the chase 
wliicli has taken place round and round the 
rock. 

] 3 ehind the rock, and unknown to the men, 
tlie bear's attitude suggests its next move. 



Pichtye The Meeting, This picture (Fig. .'ll) 
will give the children a siiiprisc that will delight 
them. Tlioy will observe that the emotion shown 
by the men is entirely changed, and the whole 
facial expression and bodily attitude have 
altered. Surprise and consternation are upper¬ 
most—these may at any moment give place to 
fear. Tlie cxprcs.siorL of the bear is also worthy 
of .study. 

In putting this picture into wmcls it is not 
tJiougU at this stage that the rhildren sluuild 
describe only what is liappejiiug. The firlings 
of both men and boar should hv verlially ex- 
prcsse<l, and at sojue length. Tlie emotional 
expression of the picUire is dennitely shown, and 
this is necessary if children arc successfully to 
enter into the emotional aspect of the slorv, and 
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I>c able to express the result in words both 
clearly and vividly. 

The End oj flie Story 

Tlic problem (tl Stage HI now remains for 
the cliilclrcn to solve. It will be their work to 
pirk up the story and coinplcUj it lor themselves 
in way they may prefer. The title of tlic 
coiichiding section might well he "Tlic Escape," 
Eorhaps some of the class will like to provide 
an illustration as well as a picture in words, 
and so ('(implotc this series. 

It may interest readers to know that Llic 
incident illustrated here is a true one. It hap- 
[)eued to a man who joined Sir Jolui Franklin’s 
expeditions to the Arctic Regions. He used to 
tell tlie story vvlien lie was an old jiiaji, and Jie 
always ended it with the statement that he 
was so much afraid that his hair stood on end 
'Tike a pot of crocuses." 

Individual work can follow Stage HI on innch 

STORIES 

Tlie Junior age covers a span of time dining 
which a striking note in the development of the 
child's nature is liis deshc for adventure. He 
wants it in Jiis own activiticSj and he wants it 
in the stories that lie reads and to which he 
listens. 

He is emerging from a period in which tlie 
imaginative mind of the average child ques¬ 
tioned little and placed no limits on the uncon- 
vcntionai. ITe now approaches a further stage 
in his development. His jiature recpiircs differ¬ 
ent food, and his interests demand a different 
outlet. Gradually he reacts more and more 
toward material which offers him an acquain¬ 
tance with adventurous deeds—the t3q)c of 
adventure changing as he advances in mind. 

It is not the supply of such material that 
creates his demand, but rather his natural 
development of mind and nature which demands 
the supply, and if his need is not met he will 
lind a means of satisfying it for liiinself. and not 
always with material of the rigid kind. 

In the early stages of the Junior course, wlicn 
the majority of children are leaving the fairy 
tale period hchmd them, the child craves for 


the same lines as llin.se followed at tiu' end of 
Stage II. but the written work, wludlirr un this 
series of pictures or some other, should show 
apprcciatitiii of the emotional side of the stcjxy 
to a fuller extent than prtwiously. 

Suggestion for a Further Stage 

Story Iniildijig can be carried to a furtlier 
stage of devriopiiient l)y the provision of siorj’ 
material providing no hint of a rliniax: this 
would be loft eulircly to the childs invention. 

Tills course of lessons is not sngg<‘.sted f«)r the 
cUilclnui as an alternative to fne work in st(jry 
writing, hut ratlier as a pn'pUTati<m for it. I'rom 
this graduated training it is hoped that the 
children's free sturies will hoiieiit, espcudally in 
tlic mattei' of form, 

The ago of tlie diildrcji who ran d<i this 
type of work is left to the teacher, as children 
of the same age vary in ability for very nnuiy 
reasons. 

TO TELL 

quite simple stories of adventure. Thcs(' may 
still be dominated by the iinccniventioiial and 
the unlikely, but should also touch a new form 
of realism and contain definite iiicich'nts which 
to the child will appear in the light of advi nture. 

As the child's mind develops a little further 
there comes to mingle witli this desire ffu’ inci¬ 
dents of adventure un ijitiTLSt and admiral ion 
for the person who carries out the advinture, 
in addition to tlie adventure itself. 

When the child reaches this stagt' tlu^ time 
has come for the ])ivsentaliou of stoile.s which 
introduce him to those hguri's which are woUby 
of his admiration. 

Deeds of high aclvcntuve wliicli surround a 
central heroic figure provide what hi.s niituri' 
demands, and for which liis mind is reiidy. 
These heroic ligures will stimulate his imagina¬ 
tion and arouse his feeling so that he will desire 
to put himself in the saini^ jilact'-- a fact which 
.should inllumce tlie h*aeluT in the rlndce of the 
material. 

Tliere arc many storie.s of everyday life, in 
which a central figure fac(‘S grave odds w'ilh a 
brav<‘ lieart and surmounts obstiicKs, wiiicli 
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vvitl arouse the chiidrej^'s sympathy aiid meet 
with understanding; they will be an inspiration 
to the cliildrcn if presented when tliis stage of 
their mental development is reached. 

Material abounds on every hand. Folklore 
offers many thrillijig stories with broad, simple 
incidents that the children can follow. Legend, 
history, and ordinary everyday life will yield 
treasures in response to those who seek. 

The st(irics of adventure in this section ill us- 
tmte these facts. "The Pedlar of Swaffhain'' is 
an old folkh^re talc to be found in many varia¬ 
tions up and down the country. Legend is 
inaijily resprjjisible lor the incidents in the stories 
of St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David. The 
talc of Grizel Cuchraiic is authenticated history, 
while "The Broom Merchant" (rc-told from 
Riiskill's Fors Clavtgem) shows quite a different 
[orin of heroic character. 

It liappeiLS that five out of the six stories are 
definitely stories for boys, wldle the fifth, that 
of Grixcl CochraiiG, will be welcomed by them. 
This selection will be found to be equally accept¬ 
able to girls, for they, too, are passmg through 
the “licro-worship" period, and it is the heroic 
deeds to which they react rather than to the 
sex of tlie hero. 

A story appeals to children over and above 
everything else, and through it one reaches not 
only tlieir minds but also their hearts, Because 
ol its appeal it will clEiim their attention, and 
consequently it is likely to be remembered— 
hence it is important to put what is most worth 
ren\einbering into story iorm. 

Further Suggestions 

The following short list of ideas for furiher 
stories is taken from A Gntde to Story Telling, 
by Arthur Burrell 

i. There were cm taiii men who wished to sail 
on dry land, and they set their sails in the wind 
and sailed away over great fields. Then they 
sailed over a high mountain and there they were 
miserably drowned. A crab was chasing a liarc 
which was running away at full speed, and liigli 
up on the roof lay a cow whiclr had climbed up 
there, In that country Ifie flies arc as big as 
goats arc here. Open the window that the lies 
may fly out. 


2. A fool dressed in a new tunic cannot lecog- 
mze himself m the glass. So, when Homer is 
refused an audience of the king on account of 
his clothes, he goes and puts on fresh robes, is 
heard, and then takes 
the clothes off and 
bows lo them for 
having obtained an 
audience for him. 

3. A knight who 
can cut a horseshoe 
in two with his sword 
lends the sword to 
another wJio cannot 
even cut a nail. He 
explains that though 
he lent the sword he 
cannot lend his arm, 

4. A man left an ass 
for the use of his three sons, in turn, day by day; 
each of them trusts to his brothers to feed it. 

5. A mail left his estate to the laziest of his 
three sons. When each had asserted his super¬ 
lative laziness, it was announced that he Jiad 
disinherited them all. 

6. One of the celebrated Gotham men bought 
a trivet in the market and carried it home. 
Becoming tired of carrying It, he put it down 
and said, " You have three legs and I two; stand 
still if thou wilt, and follow me if thou wilt. I 
will tell thee the right way to my home." 

7. The Schildburg men, who correspond with 
the men of Gotham, once built a council-house 
without windows. They first brought in torches; 
next they carried in sunlight (in tubs), then they 
took off the roof; but at last one saw some light 
through a crevice, and they decided to make 
windows. 

8. When Catana was destroyed by Etna, two 
sons took their father and mother on their backs 
and fled, People say that the flames divided to 
let the boys pass. 

The teacher who is practised in story telling 
will not find it cliiTicuIt to expand 2-8 into good 
storiCvS. All of this group demand a fairly high 
standard of appreciation, and should therefore 
be introduced only to the top class of the Junior 
School. 
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THE PEDLAR OF SWAFFHAM 


John Chapman, Ihe Pedlar of Swaffham, lived 
in a little house with a garden. A green fence 
stood round it. An apple tree grew at its gate, 
while behind it there was an orchard, on the 
edge of which lay a deep well. 

One night the Pedlar had a dream, He 
dreamed that a voice told him to go to London. 
Oil London Bridge lie would meet a man who 
would tell him good news. At first the Pedlar 
took no notice of the dream, but when it came 
again twice, and even three limes, he was very 
puzzled in his mind. He could get no rest till 
he decided to set forth on his journey. 

When lie reached London Bridge he spent 
many hours looking about him, but he neither 
saw nor heard anything that could be the good 
news promised. 


At last a Shopkeeper hard l)y, who had been 
watching him for some tiiiK?, noticed that he 
neither sold any wares nor asked for any alms. 
The man left his shop door and hegged to know 
what the Pedlar wanted. 

"You may well ask jne," said the Pedlar, 
"'for truly I have come hither upon a very vain 
errand,*' He then told the SliopkeepiT the story 
of his dream with Us [iroini.se of good nows, 

The Shopkeeper laughed heartily, “Alas! 
good friend,*' he .said, “if I liad heeded dreams 
I might have proved myself as very a fool as 
thou hast, 'Tis not long since I dreamt that 
I was at Swaffham in Norfolk, a place utterly 
unknown to me. There lived one, Jo I in Chap¬ 
man, a Pedlar, Beside liis house, near I lie 
orchard, I saw a tree near a well, and I dreamed 



Fig. .(2 

The Pedlar's House 
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that if I digged there I should find a vast trea¬ 
sure. Now think you that I am such a fool as to 
take a Jong journey to find hidden treasure w^liich 
only belojigs to a dream ? No, no, Jioncst coun¬ 
tryman, I am wiser. Therefore, good fellow I 
Icam wisdom of me and get you home and mind 
your business,'^ 

The Pedlar listened to the end of the Shop- 
keeper s story, aud then cunuuigly replied— 

'"Yes, verily I will return home and follow 
jny business, not heeding such dreams 
Jiciiccforward.'' 

On roacJiing home the Pedlar took his spade 
mid cliose a spot in his orchard under the tree 
and near ilic well. He began to dig. He had 
not digged veiy deeply heforc he came to some¬ 
thing liard. His excitement grew iiiteusc. Dig¬ 
ging harder still, he presently discovered a 
large earthen pot, which he carried into his 
iiouse, Tic found that it was full of golden coins. 
These he prudently hid, and said nothing to his 
neighbonrs. 

The pot had a Hd, upon which was an inscrip¬ 
tion written in Latin, but this the Pedlar could 
not read. He decided to place this lid among 
his things for sale. Shortly after, some youths 


came that way and stopped to look at his wares. 
Tliey began to talk about the words upon the 
lid. The Pedlar listened, and hoard them turn 
tlic sentence into English. 

Under me doth lie 
Another much richer than I, 

The Pedlar said nothing, but he made hasle 
into his orchard, and dug deeper in the same 
spot as before. He found anotlier ami a bigger 
pot, as the inscription said. This he found to 
contain even jnore gold than the first pot, 

The Pedlar was now a rich man, but he did 
not keep all his wealth for liiinsclf. Swafthani 
Church had largely fallen down, and no one was 
rich enough to build it up again. The Pedlar 
decided to do this work himself. He put o n work¬ 
men, at his own charges, to rc-build tire Church, 
and they made it once more safe and sound. 

For long afterwards this act was remembered 
by the people of S waff ham. In the Church they 
placed a statue of the Pedlar of Swalfliam. It 
was cut in stone and showed his pack on Ins 
back and his dog at his heels, 

To this day if you go to Swaffham you will 
see the " Pedlar's Seat" in the aisle of the ChurclL 


THE PATRON SAINTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, AND WALES 


The (lag of tlK Union Jack is a familiav sight 
to every British child. The question must often 
arise os to the meaning of its design and colour, 
la there a reason why our national flag should 
be made of three separate flags? To answer this 
natural question one has to turn to history, to 
legend, and to tradition. 

Each of the three flags represents a separate 
nation—the flag of St. George for the English, 
that of St. Andrew for the Scottish, and that 
of St. Patrick for the Irish. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
James King of Scotland became also King of 
England, Die dirTiculty then arose as to which 
flag should be flown on the Xing's ships. 

The English flag ol St. George was a plain 
red cross on a white ground, while the Scottish 
flag of St. Andrew was a diagonal white cross 


on a blue ground. It was decided to place the 
red cross of St. George on the white cross of 
St. Andrew, and so form a flag common to both 
countries—'heiicG the name ''union flag." 

Ill the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Irish Parliament was joined to tliat of England 
and Scotland, the cross of St. Patrick was added 
to the other national crosses, and the now 
famiUaT Union Jack was formed. The cross of 
St. Patrick was a red diagonal cross on a white 
ground, The three crosses can be clearly traced 
in our Union Jack. 

The flag of the Union Jack is a reminder of 
three men who were brave and good, and who 
were so much revered that they were cho.scit 
to be the Patron Saints of England, ol Scotland, 
and of Ireland. Many stories have collected 
round tUciv names, and in some these men arc 
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roprcsonled as knights who, being both brave 
arid true, went forth as champions of Christ¬ 
endom tn fight against wrong. 

There arc occasions in school life, such as 
certain testival days, when one's eye turns 
natuially toward the British flag, and the 
children will like to hear the stories whirli the 
sight tif tlic Hag l>i-ings to one's mind. 

The Story of St. George is told oji page 133. 

I. The Siory of Sf. Andrezo 

St. Andrew was an apostle of Oiir Lord Jesus 
C'livist. [fis father was a fisherman, Jonas by 
name, and liis brother was Simon Peter. His 
name does not often appear in the story of the 
New Testament, and when it does it is only a 
glimpse of him that is gained. Yet each time 
something is learnt of his nature, and each time 
it is shown to be a kindly one. 

Whenever St, Andrew flits across our sight, 
it is because he is thinking of others, and bring¬ 
ing them into notice. At one time it is his 
brother Peter whom he brings to Jesus, while 
at another the Greeks approach him to gain his 
sympatlietic Jielp, when they arc seeking to ])e 
broLiglit into the presence of Christ. 

Like a flashlight picture he is seen at the 
feeding of the five thousand, when, true to his 
kindly nature, it is Andrew who points out the 
lad with the live baidcy loaves and two small 
fishes. 

Around the idea of St. Andrew’s kindliness 
many stories luivc grown. Tradition tells us 
that after the death of Jesus tlie Apo.slle Andrew 
wandered through Asia Minor to toll the people 
of His life. Passing along the Black Sea he 
came into Europe, ajuJ tJirre had jnnny slJ’/uige 
adventures. In some of tliesc stories lie is 
represented as a brave knight. 

One of these storie.s whicli c()nies to us out of 
that long ago time sounds almost like a fairy 
talc, but it gives ns a true picture of St. Andrew 
in so far a.s it shows yet once again that ho 
thought first of otlicrs, and tried to bring tliem 
to a stale of happiness. 

St. Andresv journeyed from the rountry id 
Asia Minor into Europe to the land of Tliracia. 

Thracia was a land of miicli beauty, with fair 
woods and great forests throiigli which St. 


Andrew travelled for munv days. He had little 
rest or sleep, but at last lie came to the foot 
of the mountain, on top of wliieb stiiod a greait 
castle, 

St. Andrew jiiejiareil ti» (Hnib the riicky 
crag.s, but when he looked up at tlie great castle 
lowering ahovij him he woiideied what adven¬ 
tures might await him tlimc. Ho burklcd his 
armour closer, giasjxid his sword in liis hand, 
and began tn <‘liiiil). 

(In nearing the great gale hr wius aiiia^ d to 
come across the body of a huge giant lying upim 
a rock. IIi* approached cautiously, only t(^ find 
that the giant was ilead. Mmli puzzled, St. 
Andrew piesse<l on to the gate, which, to bis 
.surprise, he found U) he opim, and to have' no 
apparent means of defi uce. 

Sword in hand, he slij)iKal wilhin the gati', 
expecting every iiKuueiit to meet some fierce 
ciicuuuter from a knight of tiie rastlo. But no 
such thing luijipL'iied - not a sign of any de¬ 
fender was to be seen. 

With a wary step, St. Ainlrew Looked about 
him, penetrating faiUicr and farther into the 
castle but iinding no one. At last he was 
attracted by sounds, and, turning a comer, 
suddenly came upon tlie Thracians ofkTing their 
dail}^ prayers to the gods they wonshipped- io 
the sun, to the moon, and to certain of the nthcT 
great planets. 

The King of Tlivada sal with his subjects 
around )*jm, «aiid praytal to tlio gods as tlie 
daily sacrifice was offensl, yet there was no 
joy ])ut only sorrow in the King s luaii: and in 
tliose of his people. All 'rimicia inoumcd and 
wept. 

St. Andrew turned tfj the King, uiid, looking 
upon Join witli a heart full of .syjiij)aliiy. beggcrl 
to know the eaiis(^ of so much sorrow. 

Till* King, weeping liitterly, told how tlie 
land through whicli St, Andri'w had travelled 
had been ravaged by an iwil giiutl. 'Ibis giant 
had done many cruel dc'cds, ami last of all Iuj had 
determincil to destroy tlie siv beautiful young 
j)riiu’esscs tvlio wiT(' thi‘ King’.'i dauglU<'i^i, Hu* 
King had imphm-d helj) from the gods, who 
undertook to ])nile('l tin* princehM-s by changing 
them into .swans. 

As the King finished speaking, he beckoiied 
St. Andrew toward th(‘ river ’Ihere lie saw 
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SIX inilk-w!ute swans, each with a crown of 
gold 

"These are my six daughters." said the King. 
"The criTcl giant is now dead, but the prhicesses 
still lie under the spell which the gods cast over 
them. Seven long years have come and gone, 
and each day I and my knights burn the per¬ 
fumed incense with the sweet frankincense of 
Arabia as a sacrifice to our gods. In vain we 
pray that my six daughters may be restored to 
their human shape. For their sakes I Jiave left 
my palace, and 1 will spend all my remain-' 
ing days here by the banks of this unhappy 
river." 

The heart of St. Andrew was moved with 
pity. "Most noble king," said he, "your words 
bring sadness to my heart, and compel my very 
soul to foci sorrow at your daughters' miseries. 
But, as I look around me, I see the cause of a 
yet greater grief and deeper sorrow. Since my 
(irst arrival into this same castle I only see the 
vain worshipping of strange gods. If you seek 
to recover your daughters' happiness by humble 
prayers, it is the Christian God to whom you 
must turn, He is the God of wonders. 

"I am a Christian knight, and in the honour 
of Christendom I challenge your proudest 
knights at arms, against whom I 'will maintain 
that our God is the true God." 

Tire King accepted the challenge, and agreed 
that his knights should be ready to fight on the 
morrow. 

St, Andrew spent the night in prayer to God 
to prepare himself for the task that lay before 
him, and ^Yhcn dawn came he entered the lists 
bearing his colours ou Ms breast—a silver cross 
set in blue silk. 

As the fight began. St. Andresv prayed to God 
for strength that he might show the King and 
Ills knights tliat the Christian God was the true 
God. and that He only should be worshipped. 

The contest was fierce and long, lasting until 
St, Andrew dealt such severe blows with his 
battle axe that the knights begged for mercy. 
The King promised that, if their lives might be 
spared, he and his subjects would accept the 
Christian faith and worship the God of the 
Christians as the one true God. 

No sooner "was the promise made than the 
King looked up and beheld his six daughters 


coming toward him full of gaiety and gladness, 
looking more beautiful than ever before. 

The King's heart was now full of joy—he bade 
farewell to his long continued sorrows, promising 
that ever after he would be a true Christian. 

All the ICmg's household were full of delight 
when they were bidden to make ready to leave 
the grim castle and return to the King's palace. 
When morning came, they marched gaily away 
with banners streaming in the windj while drums 
and trumpets made joyful melody, 

The last stoiy of St. Andrev/ tells of his death, 
and how he came to be called the patron saint 
of Scotland. 

In the course of his wanderings St. Andrew 
came to preach at Patreas in the country of 
Achaia, At this time the country was governed 
by a pro“Consul named Aegeas, One story tells 
us that Maximila tire wife of Aegeas also came 
to Patreas, where she heard St, Andrew preach, 
and, together with many others in. the town, 
determined to pray only to the Christian God 
and worship the pagan gods no more. 

Mdien Aegeas heard this he was very angry, 
and threatened to punish all the people who 
continued to pray to the Christian God. 

St. Andrew, who had no fear, appeared before 
him and spoke long to him, trying to persuade 
him to pray to the true God, and to destroy 
those gods that were false. But Aegeas refused 
to listen, and commanded St. Andrew to make 
a sacrifice to the pagan gods or he would order 
him to suffer death. 

Upon hearing this, St, Andrew replied tliat he 
would make a sacrifice every day, but only to 
the true God whom he worshipped. When 
Aegeas heard these words lie gave the order that 
St. Andrew should die, and that bus death should 
be upon a cross, 

St. Andrew was not afraid to die. When he 
heard of the manner of his death he was full of 
joy that it should have been chosen for him to 
die in the same way as his Lord, Jesus Christ,' \ 
On the day of his death, as he came within 
sight of the cross, he raised his bands toward it 
and said, "Hail, precious cross 1 I conic to thee, 
receive me with joy into thine arms. Take me 
from among men and present me to my Master/’ 
After bis death, St, Andrew's body was cared 
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for by a Christian lady, Maximila, who buried 
it in a beautiful sepulchre near her home. She 
was perhaps that very Maximila who was the 
wife of Aegeas. 

Long years after, it came to pass that the 
relics of St. Andrew were in the guardianship of 
a jnonk named Regains. One night he had a 
dream. An angel appeared to him and bade him 
take some of these precious relics and travel 
westward to a place which the angel would show 
him, 

For a long time Regalus journeyed, until at 
length he reached the East Coast of Scotland, 
when the angel once more appeared and bade 
him bury his precious burden, A church was 
built over the relics, where now there stands the 
city of St, Andrews. 

Regalus remained in Scotland and became a 
missionary to the Piets and Scots, many of 
whom became Christians. They were a warlike 
people and fought many battles. One night 
they were making ready to fight against the 
Saxons, when it is said that a diagonal cross was 
seen to appear in the sky. When morning came 
they defeated their enemy, and many of them 
thouglit that St, Andrew had helped them to 
win the victory, 

To show their gratitude and to offer their 
thanks by prayer, some of the warriors walked 
barefoot to the city of St. Andrews, This hap¬ 
pened about 1200 years ago, but ever since that 
(lay St. Andrew has been the national saint of 
Scotland. 

z, The Story of St. Patrick 

It is suggested that the following group of 
stories of St. Patrick should form the material not 
lor one lesson, but for a short course of lessons, 
with some additional time for the children to 
learn the hymn of '‘St. Patrick's Breastplate." 

The stories about St. Patrick are a mixture of 
history and legend. Shoilly before his death 
lie wrote his Conjesuon as a way by which he 
could express his thanks to God for all His 
mercies to himself and to the Irish people. From 
this book it has been possible to glean some of 
the facts of his life. 

Legend differs as regards his birthplace, it 
havbg been ascribed to Cornwall, Wales, West¬ 


ern Scotland, and the North of France, In the 
story that follows it lias been ascribed to tlic 
North ol France, thus following the Confts^ion, 

Childhood and Youth 

Many hundreds of years ago the people of 
Gaul were ruled b}^ the Romans. 

Oil the North Coast of that country there w’as 
a little town which the Romans called Bnna- 
vcin, meaning “the headland above the river/’ 
but on tlic map to-day it is named Boulogne- 
snr-l^lcr, Its name exactly described its posi¬ 
tion, for the town w'as built on the high cl if! 
overlooking the spot where the river emptied 
itself into tlic sea. 

Not far from the little town, and on the bank 
of the river, there lived a farmer named Cal- 
piiniiiis and his wife Conchessa with their only 
child, Patrick. 

Patrick's parents were of the Christian faith, 
and as a boy he had heard about God's love, 
but he paid little liced to this teaching. lie 
liked better to roam with his boy friends than 
to listen to his mother’s wise counsels. So 
he grew up through boyhood with a careless 
feeling about the religion of his parents. 

In those days the more westerly parts of 
Britain wore tracts of wild country ruled over 
by pirate kings. It was no uncommon thing for 
such kings to plan raids on the coast of Gaul, 
and to carry off such boys ami girls as they 
could capture to be sold as slaves. » 

One day, when Patrick was about i6 years of 
age, a big sliip came from the country of Irehuul 
It was iiianiied by a crew of wild uml fierce men, 
who were fully armed, Witiicmt warning, they 
sailed up the mouth of the river, rushed up the 
beach, and raided the town of Boiiavein. They 
pillaged and slew without mercy, and choosing 
the youngest and best of the buys and girls 
tlicy bound tlicm and carried them away to the 
.ship and prepared to set sail once more. Among 
these captives was Patrick. 

The pirate chief cared notliing for the ci'irs 
and slrugglo.s of his luiinan cargo. Oars were 
grasped by the brawii}^ anus of the rowers, tlie 
head of the sliip was turned toward the opeji .sea, 
and a,s sorrowing fathers and niotlier.s watched 
from the headland the cries of Ihdr children 
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became fainter as the sail of the pirate ship 
di?;appeared from sight. 

After some clays the ship landed on the coast 
of Ireland and Patrick became the slave of an 
Irish master in the county of Antrim. 

It was a wild, rough country of brown bog, 
and Patrick spent all lus days ont on the liill- 
sidcs tending }iis master's cattle, Padz day was 
long and lonely, for he rose before daylight and 
not even in snow, frost, or rain Wtashc permitted 
to leave his work until the cattle were safely 
housed for the night. 

As the lonely days went by, Patrick often 
tlioiight of his liome in Gaul, He longed to see 
his father and mother again, but day and niglit 
he was alone with seldom a living creature to 
speak to except the animals which he tended. 

As he thought of his mother lie began to think 
of jiis mother's God, and of what siic had taught 
him of God's love and care. And so little by 
Ijttle he learnt to talk to God, and to listen to 
God's voice speaking to his heart, until he felt 
the joy of knowing that God loved him. 

Often Patrick would talk to God while he 
looked after the cattle, and .sometimes he would 
rise in the night and go out into the woods or 
up the mountainside to pray. He tlimiked God 
that lus eyes had been opened so that he could 
see tlie wondrous things oi God's law- 

Oiie night, when he had been six years witli 
his master, he heard a voice in his dream. It 
said, "Thou shalt soon return to thy country," 

Patrick wondered wJiat it could mean and 
how lie could possibly reach his own country 
when it was across the .sea. But soon tJiere came 
a night when the voice .spoke again: "Behold! 
a ship is prepared," Then Patrick was sure tliat 
it was the voice of God, and he made ready to 
obey it. 

Trusting in God to help him, he escaped from 
his master and set forth on his journey. He 
had many miles of country to cross before he 
could reach the coast, There were hills to climb, 
rivers to ford, and bogs to traverse, yel lie 
tramped on, always feeling that this was what 
(h)d wanted him to do. Often he was hungry, for 
except when he met kind people who gave him 
food, he had only the wild fruit to eat and water 
to drink. 

But at last lie saw tho sea stretching before 


him, and knew the first part of Ins journey was 
safely over. 

lie found a ship maldng ready to start and 
asked for a passage. When the merchant master 
of the vessel found he Iiad no money, and could 
only offer to work, he was very angry, and 
refused to let him set foot on board his ship, 

Patrick turjied away, perplexed for a moment 
as to what he should do next. Then, stepping 
aside, he entered a little hut and knelt down to 
pray. But before he had come to tlic end of his 
prayer, one of the sailors came to look lor him. 
"Come," lie said, "they are asking for thee; the 
(Captain has changed his mind and will take tlicc 
on trust, hoping to get money for thy piissage 
when we reach the land of Gaul." 

With a thankful heart Patrick went joyfully 
on board, and the ship set sail. In about three 
days' time the coast of Gaul was sighted, but 
the place at which the ship landed was iji Brit¬ 
tany, many miles from t]iat part vriiich the 
merchant and his company wished to reach. 
A long journey was still before tlicni, and the 
country to be crossed was so desolate that by 
ajid by Patrick and his fellow travellers had catcji 
all the food that they liacl, and they could find no 
more. It seemed as if they must die of starvation. 

The master of the company, having seen 
Patrick often at prayer, appealed to him for 
help. "You call yourself a Christian," said he, 
"and you say that your God can do everything 
—ask him to help us now and give us food." 

Patrick replied that if they were ready to 
believe that God would help them, he would 
pray to Him and ask Hiim And, as Patrick 
prayed, they heard the sound of crashing 
branches, and through the bushes near at linjul 
there suddenly appeared a drove of wild pigs. 
The travellers clzased and killed many of them; 
after halting for two days to rest and refresh 
themselve.s, they gave Blanks to the God ol 
Patrick for all His goodness, and set off once 
more on their journey. 

At last Patrick, now a youth of years, 
saw liis home once more, and w^as welcomed by 
his kinsmen. 

They listened with interest to the many 
stories which Patrick told them of his life in tliti 
wild country of Ireland, and rejoiced to hoar of 
God's great mercy to him. 
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The Return to Ireland 

Patrick's friends wanted him to remain with 
tlieni for always, but he could not forget the 
poor people of the country of Ireland, most of 
ivJiom had never heard of God and His love. 

One night he had a vision. He saw a man 
coming toward him carrying a letter in his hand. 
When the mEUi was quite close to him Patrick 
biiw tliat the letter began with the words “The 
voice of the Irish." As the dream continued, he 
thought lie heard the cry of many voices coming 
from one of the Irisli forests. The words came 
^l,,ar—“We entreat thee, 0 holy boy, come and 
walk once more in our midst." 

When Patrick awoke he was greatly troubled 
in his mind. He felt sure that God wanted him 
to leave Gaul and go back to Ireland, to teach 
the people of that wild country about His love 
and caie. 

After much thought and prayer, Patrick 
made up his mind to accept this work as his, 
and to prepare Jiimself for it. He felt Jic had 
much to learn first before he was fit to teach 
others, so he decided to leave his home and his 
kinsfolk and spend the next few years in study. 

Patrick travelled from one place to another 
to ieam of holy things, until at last he was 
ordained a priest; then Ire felt ready to leave 
Gavil and go as a missionary to the land of 
Ireland. 

Although it was many years since lie had left 
Ireland lie remembered it well. He knew that 
wlicn he reached it he would meet with grave 
dangers and many difficulties. Though some 
men miglit be willing to listen to his preaching, 
many would refuse. 

It was a land of mountains and wide plains, 
with rivers difficult to cross. The people were 
warlike and often savage, though Patrick felt 
that their hearts might be won by kindness. 

Few of the Irish knew anything about God's 
love—they said their prayers to the snii and 
to the moon. They thought that there were 
gods in the trees and in the mountains, and these 
gods they called spirits, and because they feared 
the spirits and thought it would please them, 
they often did cruel things. 

The priests who tauglit the Irish people their 
religion were called "Druids," They told the 


people that it was right to kill humaji beings 
and to olfei tlicm as sacrifices tci the gods, and 
that the gods would be pleased. And sometimes 
they would put people into a huge wicker cage 
iMid set fire to it. It was the chLcI priest of tlie 
Druids who held the torcli and set the cage on 
fire. 

These terrible things took place when the 
Druid priests licld a service. They Imd no 
churches, but they used to meet the people in 
the forests where the oak trees grew. 

The oak tree was held to be most sacred, and 
also tlic mistletoe which grew upon it. The 
priest used to tell the people that mistletoe was 
a gift from heaven: it could heal all tl\eir dis¬ 
eases, and wherever it was foiuid it was a sign 
that the gods were present. 

At the beginning ol each montli, when the 
moon was young, a service was held in tlie forest 
where the oak trees grew. Tlic chief Druid wore 
a long white robe and a garland of oak leaves 
round his head, and carried a golden sickle in 
his hand. Tiie people used to watch in silence 
until, with his golden sickle, the priest cut a 
braiich of the mysterious mistletoe plant, and 
at this sigix tlicy burst forth into prayer to their 
gods. 

The Druids had a great deal of power over the 
people; even the Kings obeyed them. There 
were many kings and chiefs in Ireland, but there 
was one king who was over all the rest. Patrick 
knew that if he wanted to win over the people 
he must first move tlie licarts of their chiefs 
and kings. 

Patrick set sail from Gaul accompanied by a 
band of men who were going to help liim to 
carry out his work. They landed cn the coast of 
Ireland in tlie county of Down. They were seen 
by a herdsman, who, thinking they were a band 
of robbers, ran to the lord of tlie district to tell 
him tire news, 

Dichu, the lord, gave orders that all his ser¬ 
vants should arm immediately and hasten to 
tlie shore. Al^heji they readied it axid lofiked for 
the enemy they saw Patrick ami his coinpaiuons 
coming peaceably nj) from tlieiv hnjit. 

Didui stopped and asked them thrir business, 
and was so impressed by tlie giTilleness nf their 
reply that he invited them to come to liis luuisic 
and there offered them hospitable eiiteitauunent. 
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Here Patrick and his companions stayed for 
some time and taiiglit^Diclui aaid all his liousc- 
hold about Ood and His bve for men, until 
Diclm and all his family promised to follow the 
Chris tian religion. 

Patrick held services in the barn of Dichu, 
and later a little church vvas built there. 

From this time onward, Fatiiek and his 
followers travelled up and down Ireland preach¬ 
ing to the people. Some listened to him gladly 
LUid asked him to tell them more about Gocl'5 
love, but others said they believed in the gods 
about whom the Druids taiiglit. 

St, Palrich ami the Druids 

A.t bust it came to the season of spring, and 
Easter time was at hand. It was Patrick’s great 
desire to celebrate the Christian festival of 
Easter at Tara, where the head-king was wont 
to come, Thither Patrick went, OJid on Easter 
Eve arrived at Slaiie, not far distant from Tara 
itself. 

It happened at that time of the year that all 
the princes and nobles of the kingdom met 
together under the chief king, Leoghaire, and his 
Queen, who came to watch the magic spells of 
the Druids and to hold a religious festival in 
honoxir of the sun god. 

It was the custom every year that, for some 
days before this pagan festival took place, every 
fire should l)e put uiit, and that none should be 
relighted until the cUy of the festival, 
liy the King’s orilers ajiy one who lit a fire, 
before the sacred (huiie of the fire on Tara was 
kindled, should surely die. 

It was the eve of the spring festival. Twi¬ 
light had settled over the great plain. All was 
quietness. All ii;cn watched and waited for the 
sign from Tara hill to show tliat the festival 
had begun, that the sacred flame was lit, and 
that all might rekindle their hearth fires from 
the sacred flamo itself. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, there shone out a 
flame of light. It came from the tcrit of Patrickt 
Cojisternatiou was in the hearts of the watching 
people. The King's command had been ignored. 
The sacred custom had been broken. 

The Druids came hastening to the King, say¬ 
ing that unless this strange fire was quenched 


that very night, it would overpower their fires 
and would never be put out at all, and the King 
would lose Ills kingdom. 

The King at once took horse and galloped to 
Slaiie, followed by a crowd of people. 

On reaching Patrick's tent he dismounted, 
seated himself, and ordered all his followers to 
do the same, and ov\ no account to rise or make 
any sign of friendliness. 

IMrick was summoned. No one dared to 
move save one little boy who, heedless of the 
King’s words, jumped up, ran to Patrick, and 
clasped his arms aroniid his knees. Patrick, 
looking down into the face of tlic child, raised 
his hand and blessed him. 

The King looked curiously upon Patrick as 
he stood before him, and ordered that on the 
following day he should declare to him his 
reasons for coming to Ireland, 

The Druids were niiicli afraid that they might 
lose their followers if the King listened to 
Patrick's words, for they feared the power of 
Patrick's God, 

There are many stories which tell of the ways 
by which the Druids tried to prevent Patrick 
from carrying out his work. One of the stories 
tells how the Druids, feeling sure that their 
magic spells were more wonderful than anything 
that Patrick could do, came to the King and 
suggested that Patrick should meet them next 
day on the plain, and each should show who 
could work the greater miracle. 

The King agreed, and at their bidding he 
ordered a wooden hut to be built. Into one Jialf 
of the hut a Druid wizard was to be placed, and 
in the other one of Patrick's followers, dressed 
in the wizard's coat. The hut was to be set on 
fire so that all could see whetlier Patrick's 
prayers to his God could save his companion. 

The little house was built. The Druids, 
thinking to preserve the life of their own mem¬ 
ber, built one half of fresh green wood which 
would not kindle and the other half of diy wood 
which would burn with great ease. 

In the half with the green wood the Druids 
placed the wizard, while Henignus, one of 
Patrick's companions, took his place in tliat 
part made with the dry wood. 

The house was set alight, The flames ruse 
high into the sky, bat when at last they [ell it 
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was foLUid that the wizard had pcrisEied while 
Benignus escaped, only his wizard's coat being 
burnt to ashes. 

Thus the plan of the Druid wizards failed. 

King Lcoglmire had been so impressed by the 
courage of Patrick that he ordered him to come 
the next day and preach to the assembled people. 

So it came about that Patrick told the people 
wliy he had come to Ireland- He spoke to them 
of God the Father Who made tl\c world and 
everything within it, of God the Son, Our Lord 



Fig. 43 

Patrick's Forbidden Fire 


Jesus Christ, Wlio had lived on earth, and of 
God the Holy Spirit, Who comforted the hearts 
of men. He was telling them of the Trinity, of 
how there was one God and yet God could be 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Patrick looked round on the faces of the 
people as they listened, and wondered how he 
could make them understand just what he 
meant. And just as he wondered he looked down, 
and at liis feet and all around him he saw the 
little green leaves of the shamrock, He felt that 
God was showing him how he could tell the 
people more plainly what he wanted them to 
understand. He picked a leaf and, showing 
it to them, said: “Here is a shamrock leaf. It 
is one leaf, but it has three parts. Yet thougli 
it has three parts, it is still one leaf. Tl\at is like 
the Christian God. We believe in one God, but 
in God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit," 

15—in,3r»ri2) 


Leoghairc the King fell that Patiick and his 
companions were men of peace and goodness, 
and he made friends with them. Allliough he 
did not become a Christian himself, yet he 
allowed Patrick to travel up and down the 
country to preach to the people. 

From that time onward Patrick and his 
followers went far and wide. They often made 
journeys on which they were faced by great 
dangers. They not only liad to meet with cold 
and hunger and great wTariiiess, but at limes 
many enemies beset them, until their lives were 
in serious danger. 

It was on such a journey that Patrick t cin- 
posed his hcaulifiil liyniii which he and his 
followers sang to remind themselves of Ww 
protection of God. It has been called "St. 
Patrick's Breastplate.” 

I bind to mysclj this day 
The Power of God io guide me, 

The Might of God io withhold me. 

The Wisdoui^ of God to leach me, 

The Eye of God to watch over me. 

The Ear of God to hear me. 

The Word of God io give me speech. 

The Hand of God fo protect me^ 

The Way of God to lie before me. 

The Shield of God io guard me, 

The Hosts of God to defend me 
Against anybody would hurt me, 
Whether far or near. 

Whether alone or in company. 

Christ be iviih me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ within 7 itc. 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right, Christ on my left, 

Christ to cofiimand the fort, 

Christ to drive the chariot, 

, Christ to steer the ship, 

Christ in the hearts of all who think of me, 
Christ in the words of alt who speak to tne, 
Christ in every eye that secs me, 

Christ in every car that hears me. 

I bind to myself this day 
A strong faith in the 7>nn/v, 

The faith of the Three in One, 

The Creator of the World. 
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l^atrick \ivg^ in Ireland until he was a very 
old man, and before he died lie had the joy of 
knowing that all over the land the Irish had 
heard of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is said that he died on the seventeenth of 
March, and in memory of the brave and good 
life that he lived that day is called Saint 
Patrick's Day. It is a custom honoured to-day 
by many people to wear a little bunch of sham¬ 
rock leaves on this the day of St. Patrick. 

3 . The Story oj St. David 

The Union Jack flag is a reminder of three 
goad men, the Patron Saints of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, but the country of Wales 
also has its patron saint^St, David. 

He lived a long time ago, and little is known 
of the actual facts of his history. He is thought 
to have been born about a.d. 446 at Mynyw, in 
Wales, a place which was later to be re-named 
St. David's, after the holy man himself. 

His parents were Christians, and he was 
baptized as a baby. An old story is told about 
his baptism. A bishop having come to the 
neighbourhood, St. David’s mother carried her 
young baby to him to be baptized. The Bishop 
was blind, hut he took the child into his arms, pre¬ 
pared to carry out his work. Suddenly a stream 
of clear sparkling water gushed from the ground 
at his feet, When he heard the sound of the 
water, the Bishop stooped and dipped the child 
three times into it for he felt it must surelj^ be 
a holy stream. The baby splashed his liands in 
the cool, deal’ water until the drops, thus 
sprinkled, fell on the blind eyes of the monk and 
his sight was immediately restored to him. 

When the people saw what had happened, 
they began to praise God and to bless the young 
child. They felt he must indeed be a holy child 
if he could bring about so great a miracle. 

When St< David was old enough, he was sent 
to study with a learned jnan named Paulinus, 
who gathered round him a group of boys who 
wanted to leam of those things which would 
best prepare them to be priests. Here St. David 
stayed for ten years, learning the Scriptiiras, 
until at last he was ordained a priest, 

St. David made many journeys up and down 
the country. He was full of courage and ven¬ 


tured forth without fear, like the knights of old. 
Perhaps that is why some of the old legends 
represent him as a knight going forth to war. 
There is one story which telLs of his journey 
to the kingdom of Taitary, in Asia, St. David 
arrived on the Emperor's birthday. It was the 
custom to hold a great tournament, to which 
came all the best and hardiest knights of the 
country. One knight was always chosen to be 
the Champion for the Emperor and to tilt 
against such other knights as entered the lists. 

Now it chanced on this occasion that the 
choice fell upon St, Davids and he was called 
forward to be the Cliaiupiou of the day. 

He was mounted on a fine Moorish Jiorse with 
a richly embroidered livery, and on his shield 
was set a golden griffin in a field of blue. Against 
Irim came the Count, son of the Emperor. He 
was led on to the field by twelve knights, all 
richly dressed. They paced three times round 
the lists, passing before the Emperor and the 
many ladies of the Court, who were present to 
behold the honourable tonniament. 

The twelve knights then withdrew and St. 
David and the Count rode forth, and, facing one 
another, prepared to fight. At the sound of the 
trumpet they ran fiercely, each against the 
other. So terrible was the struggle that the 
ground seemed to shake, and the skies re-echoed 
the blows of the mighty strokes of their swords. 

Three times they fought. At first it seemed 
as if St. David would suffer defeat, but at the 
third charge lie fought with such valiance that 
both the Count and his horse were overthrown 
and slain. 

The Emperor and his Court were so overcome 
with sorrow that the Emperor u^as tempted to 
avenge the death of his son by causing the death 
of the Champion Kniglit, Yet he knew that 
"it was against the Law of Arms, and a great 
dishonour to his country, to oppress by violence 
a strange knight, whose actions had ever been 
guided by tlie true honour." At last, a decision 
came into his mind. 

"There was, adjoining the borders of Tartary, 
an enchanted garden, kept by Magic Art, from 
whence never any returned tliat attempted to 
enter." The governor of that garden was a 
famous wizard, named Ormondiiic. The garden 
was encoinpassed with a licdge of withered 
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liioins aiul biiai's wliicli sccanud cunliniuilly to 
burn. On it sat curious shapes like night owls, 
while ravens croaked and clouds hung over all 
Little flames of fire shot through the shrubbery 
upward to the sky. 

The EiichaiitccI Garden was in truth a fear- 
some place, and to it the Emperor decided to 
5 cnfl St, David with the promise tliat, if Jie 
could conquer the wizard who lived there, his 
life would be spared and he would he free to 
return to his home. 

On hearing the Emperor's judgment, St, 
David travelled westward until he reached the 
edge of the Ejichanted Garden. There he met 
so fearful a spectacle that his heart was struck 
with terror and lie feared to go forward. JIr 
LU erefore knelt upon the ground and offered a 
prayer to God that his mind miglit not be 
oppressed with cowardice, nor his heart daunted 
with fear, till he had overcome the wizard to 
whom he luul been sent. Then, with cheerful 
heart, he rose and went forward. 

As St. David approaclicd the gate of tlie 
Garden he came to a rock covered with moss. 
To his astonishment ho found there a hilt of a 
sword tlie blade of which was embedded in 
the rock and held fast by magic art. The hilt 
was richly set with jewels of jasper and of 
sapphire, and about the pummel were engraven 
in letters of gold these words— 

My Magick spells remain most firmly hoitmU 
The xvoriiVs slrange imidey, nnhiown by anyo)ii\ 
Till lhal a Knight within the North be fouud, 

To pull {his sword from out this Rock of stone: 
Then ends my charms, my Magick Arts and all, 
By whose sfrong hand, imse Ormondine must fall. 

When St. David read these words lie wondered 
if he could be the Northern Knight who was to 
conquer the magician, and, putting out his 
hand, he tried to draw the sword from the 
rock. 

No sooner did he toiicli the sword's liilt tJian 
all strength seemed to leave him and sleep over¬ 
powered him. The Magician knew well what 
had happened and he sent four spirits who 
carried the sleeping knight to a cave whicli was 
placed ill the middle of the garden. 

For seven years St. David slept, guarded by 
the spirits of Onuondme and sootlicd l)y sweet 


nmsic. U seemed as il liis lulvnilLiir bad pmvi d 
a faihiic. Ihit help ram<‘ in aii niiexi»rcti d way, 

It happened that in the nmrsi^ of his adven¬ 
tures the knight St. George* of England came to 
the land of Tartary and reached the Enchanted 
Garden. Here he espit^d Ormondines sword 
enclosed in the magic rock. Having read the 
words engraven there, lie put Ih.s Iiand to the 
sword and drew it forth as easily as tlifmgh it 
had been fastened by a thread of silk. 

Suddenly a mighty noisi- was hoard. A Yf>i(v 
of thunder .spoke from llio sky, llioK^ W’as a 
great crash of falling rorks, Inigo tries were 
torn up by the roots, tlie gates of the luidiaiitcd 
Garden flew open and (hinondiiu* the niagiciiiii 
strode forth. With .sparkling e\ es and tiemhJing 
hands, lie rushed to St, (ieoige, and taking his 
hand he knelt and kissed it with great hull hi i I y. 

"Worthy knight," he cried, "wlmsc advdi- 
tures shall be known all the world ovtM, my 
magic spells arc cndi rl. Thou luist broke n tlunn 
and at the same lime iiuule me free. It w as iny 
fate that I must remain lioic in this Enchanted 
Garden until, from the iioiih, there came a 
knight that should pull the sword iiom the 
magic stone. This thou hast iiow’ hapjhly per¬ 
formed. My unhappy life can now end." 

Having spoken these words, the wiziiid gave 
a deep sigh and fell to the ground and died. At 
the same moment there w'as a tiuiible rattling 
in the skies and a groaning in the earth, and 
vSt. George looked to see 11 hapiMiiiug of .some 
fearful thing but, instead, 11 lo Eiichuuted 
(harden apjx^ared slowly to vanish horn his 
sight. Looking down he lielield the figuie of 
St. David, who suddenly ojuiu'd his eyes and 
looked up into the face of liis follow knight. 

Later, the stories tell of St. David living 
quietly in his own country of Wales, He built 
a little cell for himself in a lonely place, and 
used to go there to pray and to think. Th<^ liver 
hard by provuded him witli drink, and he found 
his food in the meadoivs, where he gathe red tJji' 
wild meadow-leek. 13nt there w'Xis other W’(uk 
for him to do. He founded a monasti ry at his 
native place, Myiiyw, and il was soon lilied 
with monks and disci])les, who came to learn 
wisdom from St. David, lliey did many kinds 
of work—^lliere were the fiehls to rultivnle, and 
they often harnesseil (luuiiselves (<» tlici pkiiigh 
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ill place of oxen; they tended the bees so that 
they might liave honey to give to the sick and 
the poor. A little story is told about the bees 
that lived at the monastery. A certain monk 
who tended them was about to set sail lor Ire¬ 
land. The bees discovered this, and, as they 
loved him dearly, they followed him aboard 
the ship, The monk then returned to the 
monastery and tried to slip away unobserved, 
but each time the bees found it out and pursued 
him as before, At last the monk "asked St. 
David’s leave to take the bees with liim, where¬ 
upon the Saint blessed the bees, and bade them 
depart in peace, and be fruitful and multiply 


in their new home. Thus Ireland, where bees 
had hitherto been unable to live, was enriched 
by their honey." 

St. David lived to be an old man, and was 
loved by all who knew him. Wlren the time 
come for him to die, many came from far and 
near to bid him farewell. At last, one day, 
when the monks were singing their hymns of 
praise in tlie monastery chapel, St. David had 
a vision, He heard the sound of angels’ voices, 
and he saw the figure of the Lord Jesus Cluist. 
Full of happiness, he looked up into the face of 
his Lord, and saymg, "Raise me after Tliee," 
he breathed his last breath. 



Fig. ^4 

Flags and Emblenis of Patron Saints 

(s) St. Andrew (Scotland), white on blue, {b) St. George (England), red on wiiite, 
(c) St. David (Wales), green on white, (li) St. Patrick (Ireland), red on white. 
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GRIZEL COCHRANE 

THE STORY OF A BRAVE DAUGHTER 


When James II was King of England and 
Scotland, many people in Scotland were not 
liappy under his rule, They rose against him, 
under the Duke of Argyll, because James wished 
to alter sojne of their laws and to inakc them 
worship God as he chose. One of the friends of 
the Duke of Argyll was a man named Sir John 
Cochrane, who lived at Ochiltree, a place not 
many miles from Edinburgh. When the Duke 
of Argyll was captured and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh Castle, a good many of his followers 
escaped to Holland, but Sir John was not one 
of these. He was captured, and was shut up 
during the long, hot summer of 1685 , in the 
Old Tolbooth Prison in the Canongatc, in 
Edinburgh, 

The trial of Sir John was a sort of mock 
trial, and he was condemned to death and sent 
back to the Tolbooth, to wait for the coming of 
liis death warrant from London. He would 
then be sent to the block and beheaded in one 
of the open spaces of Old Edinburgh. The 
Tolbooth was a dark, damp, grimy dungeon, and 
Sir John spent his days alone there, with nothing 
to hope for. 

In the old country house at Ochiltree every¬ 
body was very unhappy when the bad news 
reached them that Sir John Cochrane would 
never come home again. He had several sons, 
and they begged that they might come and see 
their father in prison, but Sir John would not 
hear of sucii a thing, lie said that if they came 
to the Tolbooth they might never get out again, 
and they were to keep away. But there was one 
girl at Ochiltree—her name was Grizcl. She 
was a bright, bonnie, daring girl of eighteen. 
She could ride and fish and shoot and tramp 
like any modem schoolgirl. And her father 
loved Grizel very much, and longed to see her. 

In those days girls were not expected to take 
any interest in big events, so Grizel went on 
horseback to see her father in prison in the 
Tolbooth whenever she liked. She appeared in 
that dark place like a flash of sunshine, and all 
the time she was planning in her own mind an 
escape for her father, though she said nothing 
about it. 


Some of his friends thoughl they miglit buy a 
pardon for Sir John, but it took a long lime to 
ride from Edinburgh to London, and lime was 
short. Tlien King James might not be willing 
to grant a pardon at once. The days went on, 
Sir John had lost all hope, and the warrant for 
his death was expected from London any day. 

One lovely morning when the sun was lighting 
up the grey Canongatc and the griiu Castle 
Crag, Grizel came riding slowly to the Tolbooth. 
The plan in her head was now complete, and 
her father was rather suspicious. 

"Grizel,'’ he said, "you have got something 
on your mind, lassie. I beg you to do nothing 
rash, for my sake. I command you not to put 
yourself in danger." 

"Am I not a Cochrane, and your daughter?" 
cried Grizel proudly. "Father—go oji hoping— 
next time you see me I shall have news.” 

"Grizel—take care of yourself"—Sir Julm 
did not dare to speak above a whisper, but his 
voice was hoarse. He w^as more afraid for his 
girl than for himself. 

"A brave heart never falters. Fare thee well, 
father, until I come again," cried Grizel, with 
a cheery laugh, as she turned at tlic door of the 
cell to wave her hand. 

Once outside the Tolbooth slie trotted home 
deep in thought, taking no heed of any one as 
she jogged along the country lanes to Ochiltree. 

When the Augu.st sun shone between the 
cornfields of the Burdcr coiuLlry next morning, 
a young girl dressed as a serving maid was 
riding toward England on liorseback. Tliis was 
Grizcl. riding fast until she saw the Kiver Tweed 
shining before her. She knew that a postmajx 
on horseback bringing Ilis Majesty's mails was 
expected from Durham tliat day. lie would 
carry her father's death warrant. She meant to 
take it from him. 

Four miles from the Border Grizel drew up 
before a tiny white cottage, hy the roadside. 
At once an elderly woman came out, dressed in a 
wide gre^'^ gown and a big white cap. She held 
up her liaiuls in delight when she saw Cii izel, for 
long ago she had been the girl's nurse. 

"Hush, nurse, not a wordl" said Grizel, 
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q^nickly jLimping down. She led her horse to a.ii 
old stable at tlic back and then came into the 
\i]\v, warm kitchen. It liad a fire on the hearth, 
a hoK b(id m a coruer, a few pots and pans on a 
shelf, and a deep cupboard. 

" And what brings ye, my baini ? cried ulusu. 

Bad news and good hope/' said Grizch hly 
lather lies in prison, in. the Tolboatli, To-morrow 
his death warrant will reach Edinburgh unless 
I stop it, If you will help me, nurse, you will 
do a service to tlic house oi Cochrane that they 
will never forget. I cannot trust or tell any one 
blit you/’ 

'"Of course I will help you, bairjiie/’ said the 
old nurse. 

’T knew well that you would/' said Grizcl. 
“Listen then I It Lakes eight days to travel 
from r.(Jiidon to Edinburgh. If I can steal my 
father’s deatli warrant, that will put back bis 
execution for sixteen days, This will give his 
friends a better chance to save him. I want 
a suit of your lads clothc.s.'’ 

“ Aye—aye," muTmured the dame. She went 
to the big cupboard and took a suit belonging to 
her own lad. Without a word, Gvizel put on the 
clothes, and they turned her into a handsome 
boy. With a quick smile for her none, she 
tossed her cloak round her shoulders, took lier 
loaded pistols and thrust them into her belt, 
and was away on horseback. In the morning 
sunlight, her old nurse looked after her with 
anxious eyes. 

"And how will the bonnic lassie return?" 
said the woman to lierself, as she went back into 
her cottage and hid Giirrcl's clothes. 

Grizcl's heart was beating loudly wlicn she 
drew up before n small, dingy, tumble-down inn 
at the edge of the village of Belmont. She looked 
round for a stable. No ostler appeared, so she 
put her horse into a dark shed, found him some 
hay, and then swaggered into the inn kitchen. 
The landlady was an old widow, but nobody 
WAS to be seen. 

"Good damG^-Q, meal?" Grjzcl called out. 

The old woman saw a handsoine lad wlien she 
bustled into the kitchen. She pointed to a meal 
spread on the table, 

"Sit ye doon there/' she said, pointing to the 
j ug ol ale and the diee.se and scones. "That's the 
best I ran offer ye. And he pleased mv hnmiie 


man. to make no muse. Tlionj's a lad asleep in 
tlic bed yonder." 

The widow pointeel to the big bed built into 
the wall of the kitchen. It ]iad a wondeu door 
that was slightly open, but beyond the bed was 
dark. Grizcl could not see the niaii who Jay 
there, but she guessed it was the postman carry¬ 
ing her father's death warrant, 

"Will ye bring me some water. Dame?'' 
asked Grizel, liglitly. “ I cannot drink air, I 
^Yill pay ye for the fresh spring water." 

"HootsI Mphl" muttered the old woman. 
"A strange laddie who refuses good ale, Now 
mind yoji pistols/’ site added, pouiting to the 
postman's pistols which lay on the tabic, "Tor 
they're loaded, and miglit liar in yc if ye touched 
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em. 

Grizcl nodded, and tlic inoinciit tlic woman 
was out of sight she crossed the room on tiptoe, 
and silently threw back the door of the box bed. 
Within lay a big red-haired man, deeply asleep, 
for he had ridden all night. As she looked at him 
GrizeVs heart sank. His pillow was the mail bag. 
She could not rob it without waking the post¬ 
man. 

Grizel returned to the table. She stood and 
thought for two minutes, her eyes on the mud 
floor. Then, having glanced toward the bed, she 
took up the postrtian's pistols, drew out the shot, 
and laid them down again beside the jug ol ale. 
When the widow vetwvucd from tlie spring Grizcl 
threw her some money, and strode out to gel 
her horse. 

"I wonder how long yoji icllow will sleep/' 
she said with a laugh, as she stole away. 

Grizel chose a long, rough road, past a little, 
dark wood, with a steep bank tliat fell to open 
country- She rode slowly with a loose rein, 
Ustervlng all the time for the postman to come 
up behind her. TJie midday suii was lu;t and 
bright, the way was very lonely, It ^vUvS at this 
moment that she had to fight down fear. 

Hark I Clop-clop-dop—came the sound of u 
horse's lioofs. The postman was coming on his 
way to Edinburgh with the death warnuit of 
Sir John Cochrane in his bag. Grizel turned 
idly ill her saddle. She could sec h iiu clearly lunv 
as lie topped a rise. In spite of liis shaggy red 
hair he liad a good-natured look. He hailed llie 
honnie lad and they rode on together. 
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Side by side they rode for a mile. They came 
to a bend in the road, near a dense, datk wood. 
Suddenly Gtizel came close to the postman, and 
spoke ill a low clear voice, pistol in hand. 

"Friend,” she said, calmly, ”I have a fancy 
for those mail bags yon carry. Take my advice 
and give tliem up quietly and you shall go scot 
frcc-'^ 

The red-haited postman looked at the young 
lad in aTnazement. 

”Yoii liad belter obey me/' said Grizcl. "In 
that wood are stouter lads than me.” She 
pointed to the dark trees with her whip. "Give 
me your bags and keep away from the wood 
until dusk, and save your skin/’ 

The big postman burst into a roar of laughter, 

'* Ye're pleased to bo merry, my youngmaster/' 
lie said. ”And I am no churl to take offence. 
But-” 

Me took up his pistol and pointed it at Grizel’s 
head. 

'M'm ready for ye,'' he said. "But I think, 
lad, that yc arc more of an age to rob orchards 
than His Majesty's mails, I dinna want to shed 
yer blood,” 

”1 am not fond of bloodshed cither,” said 
Grizel. ”Bat I to have the mail.” 

With a quick hand she cocked her pistol close 
to th& horseman's head. Raisingliisown.he pulled 
tlw trigger. Nothing happened, and the post¬ 
man sprang from his horse In a rage. He made 
a dash for Grizcl's bridle, but at a touch from 
her spurs her horse swerved. The girl seized the 
bridle of the postman's horse. 

"Do not forget what I said about yon wood," 
cried Grizel, as she cantered away with both 
horses. In two minutes she was out of sight, 
leaving the red-haired postman more astounded 
tlian he had ever been in his adventurous life. 

Griael reached the wood by a roundabout 
road. She tied the horses to tlic nearest trees. 
It was the work of a moment to cut open the 
mail bags. Her fingers trembled and a mist 
came before her eyes as she tore open and threw 
aside packet after ^Micket of important docu¬ 


ments and letters. At last—at last—she found 
what slie sought—a thick, sealed packet ad¬ 
dressed to the Council in Edinburgh. 

A sharp sound came from Grizd's lips. With¬ 
out a pause she tore the warrant into tiny strips 
of paper, and thrust them into the bosom of her 
coat, But that was not all she did. 

Other death warrants were in that bag—tliej^ 
also \Ycrc tom into waste paper by the brave 
girl, and hidden about her before she thought 
of her own safe escape. 

Then, having scattered the rest of the mail 
under the trees, she led her horse into a narrow 
lane, leaving the postman's horse tied to the 
tree. Carefully keeping to the by-lanes and 
fields, with her ears alert, Grizel rode across 
country and found her nurse on the watch for 
her. 

" All's well, nurse," she cried as she appeared. 
"Tlic Good God be thanked," replied the 
Scotswoman, drawing her into the little cottagCi 
where a good meal was ready. Before she drank 
the hot milk that stood on the hearth, Grizel 
threw into the blaze that roared up the wide 
chimney every bit of paper that had once been 
the death warrants. Behind the barred door and 
shuttered windows not a scrap Tcrnained to tell 
the tale. The lad's clothes, the cloak, and pistols 
were all well hidden in a place known to Grizcl's 
nurse, Before dusk fell, the girl was riding liomc 
to Ochiltree, agaiix dressed as a neat young serv¬ 
ing maid, 

Wlien she saw the crag of Edinburgh Castle, 
next morning, on her way to visit her father, 
Grizel knew that she had saved him. 

What became of the postman nobody knows, 
but the story of Grizcl’s adventure was kept a 
close secret at Ocliiltrce for a long time. Sir 
John's friends had time to save him. He could 
not be executed without a warrairt, and five 
thousand pounds were promised to King James 
if Sir John Cochrane were set free. The next 
time a postman came with His Majesty's mails 
to Edinburgh, he brought a pardon for Grizcl’s 
father, 
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THE BROOM MERCHANT 


HaJisli was a lit tie Swiss boy who lived Jiear the 
lake of Tluiii, with snow mountains above and 
wild ibwcis growing on their slopes. HansH 
lived alone with liis mother, for his father was 
dead. He had one elder sister, who had gone 
away to work oji a poultry farm. He and \m 
mother lodged in a small cottage that was 
joined to a big farmhouse which was built of 
beautiful brown wood, with a steep roof, and a 
balcony all round it. 

IlaihsJis mother was ver}^ poor. She worked 
hard, and asked God to lielp her when she had 
no money. Her little son was a groat coinfmt 
to her; he was always willing to chop wood and 
bring it in, or run to the well for water. 

Ojic day the fanner who owned tlie cottage 
said to HansU— 

Jly lad, I think you arc big enough and bright 
enough to earn some money for your mother,'’ 

"I do wish T could," said Hansli," but I don't 
know how/' 

"Well, I know what you could do," said tl\c 
farmer. "Go down to the stream on my land, 
where the willows grow, mid cut plenty of 
I will show you how to make brooms of them, 
and you can pay me by making me two good 
brooms a year. Then go out and sell your brooms. 
Put all the good work into them that you can, 
and then people will know that yon bring tliem 
good brooms, and they will trust you. Be sure 
that you put plenty of twigs into every broom 
you make," 

"Oh, I’ll do all that," HansU cried out, and 
off he went to the willow trees. He cut a big 
bundle of twigs very carefully. Tin? fanner was 
a good teacher, and Hansli was a bright boy who 
gave his mind to what he did. He could soon 
make brooms as well as anybody. The farmer 
was delighted, 

"Keep on as well as that and you will do 
well, my lad," he said. "Don't bo afraid to put 
plenty of twigs in, to bind your brooms well, or 
to spend a little extra time oji tliciii. Then 
people will believe in 3''Ou as well as iji your 
brooms, and you will soon liav(t plenty of 
customers." 

Every week Ilansli carried his biouins to 
Berne market. At lirst the farmers' wivi*s 


besitated to buy llicm. They said their om 71 
husbands could make brooms f(^r them. But 
wlicn Hansli came to their doors again and 
again, always with a smile, and an armful of 
good brooms, they began to hjok out for htm, 
and they found that lus brooms were always 
good. Hansli sold all his stock every week, and 
lie would carry home for Ins mother s(<me Httic 
present, perhaps a loaf of white broad. She 
often tliajikcd Grid that she had such a gowl lad 
and siicli a wann homi’. 

Soon Ilansli began to lind that it was bard 
work dragging so many broom.s to market. 
Sometimes the miller carried a feW' for him, but 
what he really wanted now was a air I oj his rmo. 

"And alas, I haven’t got enough immey to 
buy one," sighed Ilansli. 

"Oh, you arc a stupid lad," cried his friend 
the fanner, "I really thought you had more 
sense. \Vliy don't you make a cart? You know 
how to cut wood. There is a lot of it nn my land, 
and I will let you have sonu* good wood very 
cheap. If you look well, you will find plenty of 
old iron in the lumber room. You must have 
some wheels, but you can pay the smith in 
brooms. Take courage, cuid your work is half 
done. Nobody with entmgU crmragc need ever 
be a beggar. If you work hard all the wlnUr 
you will have a fine ( art ready by the siiring," 

Ilansli began to think about making a cart 
for Iiiins4‘lf. Then he began to try do it, aii<l 
found that he could. Tlio farmer helped him a 
little, but he did most (d it himsidf. When 
luster came, b* his joy iijnl pride, he bad oh good 
a cart as any boy’ need wish for. 

Off lie \eej\t with his new' lart full of brooms, 
to Berne. Everybody who knew liiin admired 
it. He tidd them all it was a good cart because 
he had mailo it himself. It was e.isy to push, 
except up-hill. Oju‘ cookmiaid, who alwavs 
i)oughther brooms from Ilansli, said that svhen 
she wanted a cart she w^nild grt him to make it. 
She w’as a good customer to tlu' him mi hoy, and 
ahvayvS when he sold her brui^ius llonsli gave 
her two Utile ojie.s as a ]UTSent, Slu‘ used them 
for .swet ping up tlu* lu arth. 

Ihiusli l(wed Ins earl; it \v:is like a liimid, and 
lie sold more and nioie lirooius. Many fanm i 
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said to him, "When you want twigs, cut them 
Iroiu my willows, but dou*t damage the trees/' 
Hansli always remembered this, and never hurt 
a tree. Indeed, the willow trees were like 
friends to him. He gave names to his favourite 
ones. He called them "Lizzie,** "Little Mary- 
Amie," and "Rosie.** They grew on the edges 
of streams iinining through such lovely Swiss 
meadows, 

Of course, Hansli made brooms for the wives 
of these farmers for nothing, but they generally 
gave him white bread, or milk, freshly chinned 
butter, and fruit to take home to his mother, 
in return. She saw that he had a good breakfast 
in the morning, and he had miuiy nice meals in 
farm kitchens during the week, 

Hansli and his mother now liad good clothesj 
lie bought fine tools, and kept them and himself 
clean and neat. He never forgot to say his 
prayers, and on vSunday he went to church with 
his motlicr, and read a chapter from the Bible 
to her. They added up the silver coins that 
HansU had earned during the week, and thwiked 
God that by good work they were getting on so 
well, 

Yet sometimes Hai^U had a bad day. He 
lost a customer, or nobody wanted new brooms, 
or the cooks were cross at the back doors of 
houses. Some of his brooms were very beautiful. 
Those were made from his favourite trees— 
Lizzie, Mary-Amio, Rosie. Sometimes HansU 
found that thieves bad been to these willow 
trees before him, and had tom down the branches, 
leaving jagged edges and broken boughs, This 
made Hansli angry as well as sack He was a big 
lad now, but he was not tall. Still, he fought 
for his trees and punished the thieves. Some¬ 
times lie came home bleeding, and sometimes 
he had won the battle. Then liis farmer friends 
cried out, *'Bravo, little Tree Guard! Never 
mind, Hansli, next time wc'll go with you and 
give the thieves a dance to cure them of their 
taste for brooms/' 

Time went on, and Hansli grew up to be a 
man. Ho was hmwn all tjvcr the countryside 
between Thun and Berne as the Broom Mcr- 
ciiant. One Tuesday he was going to market 
at Heme, with a tremendous cartload of his 
prettiest brooms from his favourite trees. It 
was a very hot day, and tlie cart was heavy. 


Hansli often had to pause and wipe his brow 
as he dragged it up-hill, 

"Oh, if I were only at the top I '* lie panted, 
lie paused near the little wood of Hurl. Here 
stuod a bench where women sometimes rested 
their baskets. On the bench sat a yovmg girl 
with a bundle, and the girl was crying. Hansli 
being a kind-hearted young man asked her what 
was the matter. 

"I have to go into Berne with this bundle of 
shoes,'* sobbed the girl. "My father is a shoe¬ 
maker, and all his best customers are in the 
town. The gendarme (policeman) is new and 
cross, and he won't let me take them in. My 
father is very strict, and says I must not come 
home until I have sold the shoos in Berne, so 
I don't know what to do/* 

"This girl trusts me,*' said Hansli to himself. 
"Til help you/' he said to the girl. "Now give 
me your bundle. Wc'll hide it among the brooms 
and nobody will sec it, They all know me and 
we shall easily get into Berne/' 

" Oh, how good you ate I ** cried the girl as the 
bundle was liidden under the brooms. 

"Now I'll help you to puli the cart up-hill." 
She was strong and willing, and before Hansli 
knew it they were at the top of the hill. 

When they got near Bcrjie, the girl fell behind, 
and the road was so busy that Hansli had to 
look after his cart or it would have been knocked 
to pieces. But he left the girl's bunclle in a safe 
place, and when he got home tliat night he 
wondered if he would see her again. She was 
not a pretty girl, but there was something alee 
and tnic about her. 

On the next Tuesday, she was waiting m the 
same bench, and the cart seemed lighter when 
Hansli saw her. 

"Have you got mrythiug for me to carry?" 
asked Hansli, dicerfully. 

"Yes/* called out the girl, " but I would have 
come if I had not, to liclp you to drag your cart 
up-hill." 

Every Tuesday the girl was there, to help 
Idansli with Ihs cart, while he carried her bundle. 
They had not iniicli tinic to talk, for Beriie ^vavS 
very busy on a market day, but they got to 
know each other, and they liked oacli ntber 
more and more. Sometimes they walked hoine 
together, with the empty cart, at tlie cjicl of 
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the day, and Hnnsli's mother began to ponder 
why her hoy seemed 50 liappy. He whistled 
and sang as he made his brooms. He dressed 
liimself so gaily, 

"I believe lie’ll have a cow of his own some 
day/’ said HansV/s mother to herself. 

One day Haasli came home looking very 
serious, "Mother/' he said, "my cart is getting 
so heavy, and tlie way to Benic is very steep. 

I must have somebody to help me." 

''You put too maj\y brooms on your cart/' 
said his mother. "Why do you not get a donkey 
to pull it? Tiiey don't cost much to keep." 

"Eonkeys arc very obstinate," said Haiisli. 
"And I would only want it on Tuesdays, I 
think I will get a wife," 

"A wife?" cried Hansli's mother. "Hoi A 
wife ? Why do you want a wife?" 

"Well, she could liclp me to drag my cart," 
said HansU. "She could plant potatoes. She 
could help to make the brooms." 

"Blit where would you find such a girl?" 
asked his mother. 

"Oh, I have found her," was Hansli’s joyful 
answer. "But I have not yet asked her to 
marry me, I thought I would tell you first," 
"You rogue of a boy," said his mother. "Is 
she a good girl?" 

"A very good girl," said Hansli. "She has 
a lot of brothers and sisters, her parents are 
poor, she is as neat as a clock, and she tries to 
help everybody." 

"Wellj you would be sure to marry some¬ 
body,'’ Hansli’s mother told him. "So tcU the 
girl to come Euid see me next Sunday." 

Off went HansU, and found his friend waiting 
for him. He told tier tl\at he could not drag the 
cart, even to Thun, by liimself any longer. 

"It is foolish of yon to try," said the girl 
"If you would Uko to help me always, I will 
marry you," was what Hansli said next. 

"If I am not too plain and poor/’ the young 
girl answered, "I would like to marry you," 

" Then come and see my mother next Sunday," 
cried HansU. 

"I would like that very much," said the girl. 
Next Sunday everything was ready in the 
cottage when the girl reached the village where 
H^sli lived, and she soon found his home. 
His mother liked her at once. She asked the 


girl a great many questions about work in the 
kitchen and the garden, and whether she could 
read the New Testament, All the answers 
pleased Hansli's mother. 

"You won't have a beautiful wife, but you 
will have a good one," she said to her son. 

"It isn’t beauty that makes the pot boil,’* 
replied Hansli. " And work and health are better 
than money." 

They were married very soon. The girl had 
two new chemises, and her father made her a 
pair of shoes, while her godmother gave her a 
frying pan. Hansli's cottage was to her a 
beautiful home, and she was a happy, modest, 
busy little wife. 

When she and HansU had been married a 
year, a baby came to the cottage, 

"Oh ho, what a fine fellow 1" cried his father. 
"In a wijik he will be helping us to drag the 
cart." After a time the baby had brothers and 
sisters. Hansli rented a field, he grew willows 
of his own, bought a cow, and owned the cottage 
where he lived. And he always kept his promise 
that he would be kind to his good little wife. 

Then a great thing happened to them. 
Hansli’s elder sister died, and it was found that 
she had married a rich man. She left her 
fortune to her brother, Hansli, and everybody 
was glad. People began to ask liiin into their 
parlours instead of their kitchens when he came 
selling brooms, but he was just the same Hansli, 
His wife was not so pleased about the fortune 
as other people. 

'’You will despise me now," she sobbed, 
"because I am plain and simple." Hansli sat 
down in his big armchair, and looked at his wifo. 

"Listen, wife," he said, "We have been 
married for tliiiiy years, and we have shared 
all we had. Do you think I am going to be 
diiferent now? It is God who has sent us this 
fortune, and it belongs to us all. What pleases 
me is that my children and all iny friends are 
glad and that shows they love me." 

Hansli now had a farm of bis own. He prayed 
and worked just as hard as he always had done, 
but he never went out to sell brooms. He kit 
that to other people who needed the money. 
Hansli lived to be a strong and happy old man, 
and he said that the reason was that he loved 
God—Loved work—^aud loved his fellow men. 




ADDITIONAL POEMS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RHYTHM 




T he "poetry*^ lesson involves more 
llan the learning by hcaii ol a lew set 
pieces: its name on tlic time-table covers 
a wide field ol work, 

There is much in the scliool curriculum, and 
rigliUy so, tJiat Jias little direct bearing on a 
child's emotion. Yet if the children arc to be 
truly educated, their development will be three-' 
fold—that is, in spirit as well as in mind and 
body. The study of poetry may play an impor¬ 
tant part in the devolopmonl of the child's mind 
and spirit. In other words, through tins subject 
the teacher may provide material which will 
stimulate the cliild's finest emotions and help 
toward their further gro^vtli. Wonder, joy, love 
—such treasures arc worthy of cultivation, and 
ill the study of good poetry there lies an oppor¬ 
tunity to call them fortli. 

Experienced teacherSj who can themselves 
appreciate good verse, have proved the value 
of placing good literature before the children 
while they arc still very young. Modern psy¬ 
chologists have shown how very impressionable 
young children arc. It is while tJic children are 
at an early stage that a taste begins to form 
for cither good or bach This fact will iiirtucace 
the tcaqhcr to choose the best possil)lc material 
to read aloud to her class. 

One teacher of 9-ycai‘-olds alway.s reads a 
number of poems to the children of her class, and 
then leaves them to select what they will learn. 
She finds that almost invariably they choose 
wliat is, from a literary point of view, the best 
material. 

Another class of 8-ycar-olds, in a Junior 
School, were accustomed to hearing much 
good poetry. It was read by a teacher who loved 
it herself, and who road it to the children just 
to give them pleasure. She made no attempt to 
teacl; these poems or to explain them, but just 
presented llicm as deUglitfid music in words. 
Prom time to time the children jiicked out a bit 
here and a bit there, and asked for them to be 


read again a/ul again so that flicy might call 
Hiem theirs. Some favourilc cxiracls at one 
time were— 

From "I'Jic Voice,” by HufWTt Ilrn<jkc— 

Safe in Ihc magic of the woods 

I lay a 7 id itoichd ihc dying light. 

Silver aiid blue and green were s^homiig 

And (he dark nvod grcio darker still: 

And birds were hushed and peace grow ing- 

And qniehtess crept up the hill. 

From 'Hiiidyiniou,'' by Keats- - 

. so ihal a U'hhperi? 7 g blade 

Of grass, a wailful goal, a bee bitslling 

Doini in (he blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 

Among sere leaves a}id tudgs, might all be heard. 

If the younger children can be easily in¬ 
fluenced to aj)preciato good verst^ ihetu rests ow 
all who teach them a great responsibility to 
develop this aijpreciatioii mucli further, and 
this can be done by helping the children to look 
for tlic music in verse* 

To find music in ixietry inUoduccs a freshness 
and variety into a less<in whi( Ji has b( eii in the 
past very genendly associated with monntony. 

AUhnugii, ijaidcartilly, the cliildren will learn 
a good deal of veise l)y liearl, the first aim is lUH 
meroly to teach a munber of ihk'iiis wrilliii by 
w^ell-kuown i«K‘ts. hut to he](J the ciiihlrdi to 
appreciate those jxienis fully, to give them the 
opportunity to meet with good material, and 
to leave them witJi u desire for more. In order 
to arrive at this end the appeal is made through 
the oar rather than through the iiitrtle(’t. and 
ihc children are trained lo listen fnr tlio luu.sic. 

To childtin it is usually the iiuisiial ihyllim 
in tlie verse wliirh is lhi‘ r liief allriuiioii: if the 
[larliciilar form of ihythni wliirh belongs to 
some iH>ein is tlu u the iiiiisic. lias gone whli 
it. It is disapp iiuting to liud hosv nmiiy boys 
and girls leave selnujl wilbniil the \wAver to 
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recognize the riiythm of a poem or keep iL wlicn 
tliey read the poem aloud. 

We inuRt first grasp tlie truth that it is tho 
yhythni to which the child vesiionds, for without 
it there is no music for the ear to delight in. A 
part of Noyes's poem ^^Tlie Barrel Organ'’ was 
chosen for a class of children of 7-8 years. The 
children almost turned it into a song as they 
said it, and not a child failed “to feel the change 
from its quick measure to its slow tune in the 
third line of the verse. It is the magic of the 
rhythm and not the quality of the rhyme that 
gives to this simple poem such a haunting music. 

A class of 8-ycar-olds will respond to Shakes- 
yxiare's lines— 

U?t(ier /he greemmod Iree 
h 7 io \o He with 
.■liirf tune Im merry nole 
Unla (he siueel bird's thmU — 

Come hither, oome hither, come hither ? 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

Bid winlar and rough iventher. 

The cluldrcii will of themselves almost turn 
the first four lines into a song as they say them, 
and hardly a child will fail to fed the change of 
rhythm in the lines tliat follow. 

It is again the magic of tho rhythm rather 
than interest in the rhyme that gives tho song 
its haunting music. 

One may find music in lines, even Ihougli they 


may convey no ineaiiing to the mind. Some 
of the nonsense lines of the old folk-songs are a 
proof of this fact. They are sung with (lelight 
because of their particular swing, even though 
they mean nothing to us beyond a pleasant 
sound- This is the reason why little children 
will listen entranced to jingles and nonsense 
rhymes. But verse rhythm easily becomes exag^ 
gerated and then may fail to please the etir, 
Something is needed that appeals both to oar 
emotion and to our intellect. Verse rhythm may 
please the ear yet offend tlie mind because it 
fails to conform to the rhythm of speech. 

Perhaps one way in which the children can 
Icavn t!\at poetry must satisfy the ear is by 
introcliicing them to imisic in poetry without 
any stress being pul on the presence of rhyme. 
As poems for children gonej'ally rhyme, tJicre is 
a danger of their thinking that the rhyjiic makes 
tho poetry, instead oi recognizing that it is due 
to the presence of the rhythm. "'Take care of 
the rhythm and let the rhymes take care of 
themselves" is a good working motto. 

Perhaps the worst thing that can be done to 
spoil the children's chance to appreciate poetry 
is to let them think they have to say it "with 
expression," If good material be used, our atten¬ 
tion can be centred on helping the child to find 
the correct rhythm and to sound it, and the 
amount of expression will conic right of itself. 
These facts should influence teachers to look 
critically at their choice of material and to tticir 
methods of helping the children to study poelry. 
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MATERIAL FOR THE JUNIOR CLASSES 


Wlicii the chilclicii reach 7 years old they 
ran progress beyond the nursery rhymes, jingles, 
and easy verses which they met in tlie Infants' 
School. TJiough the verse should still be as 
rhythmic as before, the average child now in¬ 
stinctively demands that there should be more 
definite point in the verses that he learns— 
.some hint of story, more subtle humour, or lines 
with a meaning which arouse his interest or 
contain beautiful words, or some touch of adven¬ 
ture, even if it bo only that of a tadpole. Prom 
seven years upward the children show us that 
they arc prepared to enter more fiilly into any 
feeling which may be expressed through (lie 
poem, in addition to its sound. But the feeling 
that is to be aroused should be in accordance 
with the child's natural stage of development. 
One sometimes wonders if this need is remem¬ 
bered or sufficiently understood when one hears 
or reads some of the material which little chib 
dren are given to commit to memory. 

That a child likes it is not always sufficient 
reason for the memorizing of a poem, for to 
some children there is a curious attraction in 
verses wliich encourage Ihcm to revel in a mor¬ 
bid atmosphere. The child may be seeking for 
something to satisfy his desire for mystery or 
for adventure, and may think he has found his 
goal in verses which describe a tragic event in a 
child's life, or the picture of an old grandmother 
turning over a little sock in the attic chest. A 
class of 8-year-olds were found rejoicing in 
this last incident a while ago. The teacher her¬ 
self had never noticed that the aiinospherc of 
the poem was that of regret for the past—quite 
in keeping for a grandmother, but not in the 
least in harmonj^ with the daily life of the child. 
The children liked the verses—unfortunately— 
but they were productive of a morbid atmo¬ 
sphere that was j\ot of the healthiest, apart from 
their short-comings as poetry. Though they had 
liked them (possibly for the presence of the slory 
clement) it was soon found that the class really 
preferred something better, that was far more 
worth while. 

They had reached a stage in llicir natural 
development when tlicy wanted material which 
would appeal to imagination and arouse especi¬ 


ally the emotion of wonder- No one understands 
better than Walter de la Marc how to give this 
hint of mystery in words that fit a child. His 
"Peacock Pie" is full of material of the best, 
"Someone" is loved by 7-ycar-olds. It begins 
with a mysterious knocking, the opening of a 
"wee" door, disclosing nothing but the dark¬ 
ness of tlic night, and goes on to speak of Dip 
lapping of the beetle, the call of the screech- 
owl, the whistling of the cricket, without hising 
anything of its niyslerious atniosjphcrc. 

In planning a scheme of pociiy for the Junior 
classes, it is well to keep in mind the wide 
span in the natural development in children of 
7-11 years, both in mind and in spirit, and 
also to rcinoniber the widening number oCdheir 
inleresls. If we hope that these girls and boj^ 
will love good literature when they leave school, 
now is the time when the scheme should include 
only that material which, from a literary poiiil 
of view, is the best that can be found, and will 
at the same time interest the children. A little 
space may usefully be given to the consideration 
of some of the points that one has in mind in 
tlie search for right material. 

Rhythm 

As poetry is to be presented as music, the 
course should include only Ihosc jKiems whoso 
rhythm is siinph* enough to be recognized by the 
children and will upiK^al to them. Simietimes 
the rhyllim will he the ieas<m for llie (houe. 
Who can resist the delightful swing of "The 
Lobster yuadrille," from Alice in Wonderhnid — 

" fVill yon ivitlfi a tittle fiister ?" suid a u kiting 
to a snailt 

** There s a porpoise close behind us, diid he'a 
[reading on my tail. 

See /joze eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all 
advance! 

They are uaUin^^ eii the shiuyle, Mh'/f yen (onie 
iind join the datuc ? 

UT/l you, rn>/i 7 you, u it! you, h ou'l you, 
li'ill you join the dunce > 

Will you. livn't yoit, uill you, jundi 
ivon't you join (he dunce ?** 
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Klcawoi: Uarjeoii is a mistress of good I'liyLlim. 

It would be good lor all ebUdreu to meet her 
work. Her 'Tunes of a Penny Piper" is full of 
it. The younger children will love "Mary and 
Her Kitten"— 

The Kilie)Ts in the Dairy! 

Where's our Mary ? 

She tsiiT in the Kiiclm^ 

She isn't at her Stitching, 

She hnH at the Weeding, 

The Brewing, or ihc Kneading I 
Mary's in the Garden, walking in a Dream, 
Mary's got her Fancies, and fhe Kilim's got 
the Cream. 

Those who arc sonicwliat older will fmd somC' 
thing almost strangely impelling hi— 

Light the Lamps up, Lamplighter 
IJglU the lamps up, Lamplighter, 

The people are in the 
Wiihonl a light 
They have no sight, 

A)ul where mil they plant their feet ? 

Some zoiil tread in the gnlter, 

And some in (he mnd—oh dear I 
Light the lamfs up. Lamplighter, 

Because (he nighi is here. 

Light (he candles. Grandmother, 

The children are going to hed — 

Wiihoni a mck 
They'll stumble and sticky 
And where mil they lay their head ? 

Some mil lie on the staircase, 

And some in (he hearlh—oh dear I 
Light the candles. Grandmother, 

Because the night is here. 

Light the s^tirs up Gabriel, 

The cherubs arc out (o fly — 

If hcavm is blind 
How will ihey fiml 
Thdr way apross the sky ? 

Some ioill splash in the milky toay, 

Or bump on the moon—oh dear! 

Light the stars up, Gabriel, 

Because the night is here. 

E, Farjeqn* 

The repetition of the phrase "llecausc the 
night is here." with its hint of mystery, will give 
satisfaction to many an imaginative child. 


Many of the poems to be liicludccl will give a 
different type of rhythm; for instance, the gentle 
swing of the lullaby or the slow moasnte which 
suits a more serious subjects 

Through a careful selection and arrangement 
of the order of the poems the children \A\\ 
gradually realize that the tune should always be 
in keeping with the subject. A good example 
of this will be found in "Shiv and the Grass¬ 
hopper," from Kipling's Jungle Booh 1 . 

Htimour 

Much of the material hi the scheme will be 
there purposely as food for the developing 
emotions natural to the stages of childhood, 
through which the 7-11-ycar-olcls arc bound 
to pass. Their sense of fun must be remembered, 
and the healthy tonic that hearty laughter can 
be. The rollicking verses of Edward Lear arc 
there for use. Docs one ever get beyond the 
enjoyment of the r'dicnlons situation described 
in "The Owl and the Pussy-cat"? Some of the 
unfamiliar nursery rhymes, too, provide much 
enjoyment, and are too little known. The ridi¬ 
culous situation in the following provokes a 
good deal of merriment— 

King Arthur's Pudding 

When good King Arthur ruled this laud 
He was a ivorthy King: 

He stole two pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag-pudding. 

A bag-pudding the Queen did make 
And filled it full of plums, 

And m it put great lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 

The King himself did eat thereof, 

Great noblemen beside. 

And what they could not cat that night 
The Queen next morning fried. 

(Traditional) 

Imagination 

The world of pretence for the younger children, 
developing into a world of mystery for the older 
ones, claims attention; the middle stage children 
are beginning to think of the wonderful things 
they can do—or without the chancel 
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IL is the common cxiirriciicc of llu)iisiiinU ol 
the younger thildieii to have ”[uolcmling'’ 
children. A liule boy hu<l a whole family of 
cliiUhcn whom he called "The Browns" and he 
never wejit out without Iheiii. f)n heiji^j n*- 
provod by his father one day for leaving open 
a shop dooi'p he said in tones of n»al distress, 
" But, Daddy, you have shut out all the Browns, 
and they won't know where wc arc." Such 
children can enter with feeling into the poem 
"Mrs. Brown," by K. Fyleinaiv. 

The children of the middles stage sei' thc'in- 
selves doing wontlers on very little basis, aiul 
can identify themselves witli "The Pedlar’s 
Caravan"— 

/ ivish I lived in a auiivan. 

With a horse to drive, like a fKdliU'man I 

But the older (Mies, lliongli still louking fin 
music, are ready for soim'tJiiiig more advanced 
in feeling. Tines wiiich tell of liigU courage stir 
tlicir Jiearts. The story of IIoi alius in llie history 
lesson is enriched by the study uf part of 
^facaulay’s "Lays of Ancient Koine." On tlie 
Ollier hand, a difficult subject like the story of 
the "Seven Bishops" in the nngii of Janus II 
becomes alive with feeling ivlien along with it 
is taken "The Song of the Western Men," and 
the class is moved hy such lines as - 
rrehiwney he*s in keep and hold, 

Trelawney he may die ! 
lUit here*s Iwenly ihimsand Cornish hoUt 
Will see the reason why f 

The Value oj Mental Imagery 

Young children cannot lliink on al).sUa<l 
li/ies, but they ran mak(‘ pjelnres in their niiiuls. 

d'o begin with, the pictiin^ is only very shiijjle, 
and is probiffily built up through the exiux ise of 
tlie visual sense only. But, alllHUigh simple, it 
is a help to tlie child in his .study id a jioeni- 
His mind giMsps the .substanei? of what lie is 
reading or hearing inou« elearly because it has 
iJial Jiltle j>ii'tiin" in it. At Ih.st tJie teacher may 
have In lielp Iniii to liud tlie piiliiie, and llieii 
to See il, but l»v degrees lie will eoiiii* lu liud 
pil lules ill woi'ds fni luiiiMdf. By and liy, lie 
reads desi'rijilive iiiateiial, fithei in veiM* nr in 
[nose, he will hiul not only "images of sigliT’ 
but also " images of smmd." 

u. II’. 
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As the eliild s ahilily to hiuige iui reuses, his 
stock of ideas also will incieasi\ By thinking in 
[ucliires, he is lakhig the hrsL stejis toward tliat 
lime when he will ho al)le to a[>]>rcciaic the 
(‘xpressit/ii of an abstract iiha. 

The [lower to image will develo[) gradually 
but steadily if tluTe is tlie ojjportunity for it tn 
be exeivlsed and if suitable niateiial is [mividcd 
for the jiroci'ss. It is in deseiijUive [xM try, even 
more [leihaps tlian in [uo.se, that attractive 
inalerial can easily lie found. 

I he j>o(‘jiis (hosi'u for Iheii nu jilal iinagf iy 
should pre.senl[Ui:lu[eswhLcli arc s]iar[)lydi’liuod, 
and in the eaiHest stages they should Irive a 
very siiiiide liackground, so that tlu' eliild < an 
see "the images of iinagiiuUion" without any 
confusion of mind. 

In view' of ihe iniportaiKe of llu* giowtli of 
the jKmvr to image, as a jiail of the ihild's 
mental dovelopnieiit, the teaclar will need niui h 
[uctorial luatei iiil for her ( las.s. 

The order of armiigemeiit of llie material to 
be u&od will be a factor in the iiu ntal flevcki(/- 
meat of tlie child. The jioenis should lu' selected 
So that the study of them demands a steady 
increase of jKwer to image, wliether lliroiigli llie 
exorcise of the sense of sight or that of sound. 
If successfully clioseri, the work doiu? will show' 
[irogn'ssiuu in difficulty. 

TJie folhmiDg .seJertioji of [loenis shows an 
attempt to illustrale this [niu('i[)le of [Udgn 
si on, and it suggests that as tin* child glows ajid 
di velojis ill mind so should liis [xiwei to iruage 
I)ci‘nim^ riclier. 

Stage 1 

A rliynie is I'lioseii wliiih Muilains mailing 
that is not familiar to the avi lage 111 tie child. 
It can be given to him si might away without 
any [irepaiation of his mind. 

There was a liitle man, and be had u little 
And his hi ill els were inadeof lead, lead, lead ; 

lie went ht the hnmk, and saw a little dia k. 
Ami sJod il throuiih the head, hciul, fu‘\ul. 

lie latried it hmne /f» Ii2s tiid aije Joan, 

And Ihide her a fne to male, male, malt ; 

To rihist thi hi tie Uutk he had shot in the hrmdi. 
And he’d and teteh the drake, dnikc, ihiiki\ 
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Thera are tKreft Ultle plctuies for the childieu 
io find— 

(i) The little man standing by the brook, aiming 
liis gun at the little duck and suddenly shooting. 

(a) Tlie little mail arriving home, presenting 
the duck to his wile, who sets to work to make 
a fire to roast the duck, 

(3'^ The little man setting out from home, gun 
in hand, to go to shoot the drake. 

The 7-year-olds can make those pictures very 
dearly in their minds. They can express them in 
words, they can also mime them or draw them, as 
a test of their power of constructive imagination. 

Tlicre arc cliildren in very poor districts who 
could begin their practice in mental imagery 
more succcsslully if they had malevial in which 
"brooks"' and "ducks" took no paid. They 
might make clearer pictures from— 

Old King Cole t0as a merry old sotfl, 

And a mmy old soidTe>ns he, 

Fh catted for his pipe, a)\d he called for his boivl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Every fiddler had a fiddle. 

And a very fine fidiit had he. 

Then Twee, iweedle dee, iweedU dee went the 
fiddles—^ 

A)id merrier we will be. 

Stage II 

"The Dandelion," by Frances Comford, still 
presents a very familiar subject. The objects to 
be put into the mental picture arc the dandelion, 
grass, children, men, carts, dogs—all everyday 
things. There are only a few cliildrciip com¬ 
paratively, to wiiom they arc not all known. 

The Dandelion 
The dandelion is brave and gay, 

/I }id loves io grow beside the way : 

A braver thing was never seen 
To praise the grass for gromng green. 

Voti never saw a gay^r thing 

To sil and smile aiid praise the spring. 

The children with their simple hearts. 

The lazy jiien that come in carts, 

The link dogs that lollop by, 

They all have seen its shining eye. 

And every one of (hem would stiy 
They never stiw a thing so gay. 


The first verse gives the picture of a jMirsen- 
ality. The children should first try to see with 
their mind*s eye that gay little flower, so alert, 
so alive to all around it, in its setting of greon 
grass. The picture of the flower*s individuality 
will grow from an appreciation of the force of 
the words "brave, gay, beside the way, sit and 
smile and praise." 

In verse two the material is at hand to be added 
to the picture already formed. The canvas be¬ 
comes a little more crowded, though the gay 
little flower still remains the centre of attention. 

The class should see how clear the writer of 
the verse has made the little additions vvliicli 
are now introduced. 

The simple-hearted children—^Ihc word "sim¬ 
ple" brings very natural children to one's mind. 
And tliey go into the picture. 

"The lazy men that come in carts"—suggests 
the familiar sight of the man wjio sits on the 
shaft of the slow-moving cart, the reins held 
slackly in his hand. And he goes into the 
picture. 

"The little dogs that lollop by"—the word 
"lollop" gives the exact detail that is wanted. 
And they pass into the picture. 

Children, men, and dogs all look and then 
pass on, blit with a difference because they have 
met the gay little yellow flower "beside the 
way." 

Stage III 

The poem "A Lullaby oi the Iroquois" (from 
Flint and Fealhert by Pauline Johnson) was 
written, by a princess of the Red Indians. She 
was of the Mohawk tribe and her Indian name 
was Tekahiomvake, It is a lullaby sung by the 
Red Indian mothers of the tribe of the Iroquois 
to their babies, as they swing in their c radios 
on the branches of the trees, 

A Lullaby of the Troquois 

Little brown baby-bird, tapped in your nest, 
Wrapped in your nest, 

Strapped in your nest, 

Your straight liiile cradle-board rochs you fo rest, 
Its hands are your nest, 

Hs iinnrfs are your nest; 

ft simigsfrom the down-bending hrtiuch /»/the aah: 
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Yoh wulch (he camp fame and the curling grey 
smoke ; 

But, oh/jor your prelty black eyes sleep is best— 
Little 0/ mhie, go to rest. 

Lillie brown baby-bird smnging to sleep, 

Wijiging io sleep, 

Siwgiitg to steep, 

Your imiuler-hlack eyes that so wide open keepy 
Shielding their sleep, 

Unyielding io sleep ; 

The heron is homing, the plover is still, 

Thi night-oivl calls from his haunt on the hill, 

Ajar the Jox barks, afar the stars peep — 

Lillie brown 6nb;y 0/ miyie, go io sleep. 

Tliis poem treats ot separate objects which 
arc familiar in themselves to most children, but 
they are not in a familiar setting. 

The first verse gives the main objects which 
can be seen in the picture. Tliough they arc 
stated clearly in the poem, the children will make 
a fuller and richer mental picture if some stud5^ 
Is first made of the geographical setting of the 
subject. If the class has already learnt how the 
Red Indians live, heard ot their encampments, 
and seen a picture of the baby's cradle, then the 
words lapped, wrapped, strapped, cradle-hoard, 
hands^ hands, will each contribute its full share 
in the making of a picture in the mind, 

Aa the first verse gives a pictine to be seen 
through the use of the visual sense, so tlie 
second verse adds to it through the use of the 
auditory sense. The last four lines suggest the 
darkening world, overtaken by a feeling of quiet 
and silence only made the more evident by the 
men tion of the sounds that strike across it. 

The poem is full of atmosphere, which wraps 
itself round the picture and should be niaiu- 
tained by the modulation of the teacher's voice. 

The rhythm is so aptly chosen for the subject 
that one can feel ho wit helps to make the picture. 

Stage IV 

Sliakcspcare is often thought of as a poet who 
has nothing to offer for children of the Junior 
age. Yet teachers will find that some of their 
best material is being passed over unless this 
idea is dispelled. Several of his sinrgs, which arc 
scattered here and there among his lighter plays, 


can form the children’s first introduction to 
Shalccspeare while they are still quite young. 

Come unto these Yellow Sands 
(Ariel's song from The Tempest) 

Come unto these yclhtv sands, 

And then take hands : 

Court*sied when you have, and kiss*d, 

[The wild waves whist), 

Foot it Jeatly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen hear. 

Hark, hark f 
Bow-wow. 

The ivatch-dogs bark: 

Bow-wow. 

Hark, hark I I hear 
The strain of siritlihg chanticleer, 

Cry, Cock-a-doodh-doo, 

Ariel's song gives a picture the objects in 
which ai'e quite familiar to children of 8 or 9 
years of age. Ycl the poem is an advance on 
those previously quoted, as it contains words 
which are likely to be unknown to the class. 
These words must be understood before the 
scene described can emerge into full light. 

CourCsied, whist, featly, sprites, hurihen, and 
chanticleer, all call for some slight discussion. 
The children should try to glean the meaning 
for themselves before an explanation is given. 
Tlie meaning of ” court'sied" is clear, but if left 
without comment, the children will think that 
Shakespeare could not spell correctly. 

The picture in tl’iis poem is so delightfully 
simple and the movement in it is so perfectly 
expressed that few children of 8 or 9 will fail 
to respond to it. What will they see in their 
pictures? The broad yellow sands, the fairies’ 
approach, partners take hands and with a 
curtsey kiss, and only the wild waves arc there 
to see. The dance follows—^up and down 
with nimble feet they go, lost in the joy of 
it all. 

Suddenly across the fairy world there strikes 
an iimvelcoine sound. All stop to listen. Tlie 
watch-dogs ate on guard—the cock crows the 
call of dawn. 

The children should listen as well as look wlum 
they build the picture in Ariel's Song. 
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Sla^i(e V 

A PrayJ'R roil a Littij-. IIo^ik 

fl''LORENCi5 Honk) 

(uii^ give us a little hntnc, 

To CO we hack to, xchen xve roam. 

Jam xvdh aud fluted tiles. 

Wide xviudows —<i view for miles. 

Red firelight, tvid deep chairs, 

Small xvhite beds upstairs, 

(ireai talk in Uiile nooks. 

Dim colours, rows of hooks> 

One pkinre on each wall. 

Not things at all. 

God give us a little ground, 

With tall trees standing round. 

Homely flowers in brown sod, 

Overhead, Thy stars, 0 God, 

God bless, xvhen winds blow, 

Our home, and all we kuoiv. 

At fust this poem may not seem to ba 
a further staple in diiTficulty of material on the 
previous ones. Every object mentioned in it is 
pcrfeolly familiar, but here there is not ojie 
picture but a series of little snapshots, 

Yet the little j)ictures combine to pn sent one 
idea to the mind—that of the lit lie lioiise of 
one's ima^dnalion. "J'he lo-year-olds are old 
enough to follow the tlieinc* and to undeislaiid 
tlie abstract tlioughl which the induivs are 
intended to convey to tlu* inind. 

It will be noticed that this [)nein is the liisl 
to be quoted which intentionally eomliines 
simple mental imagery on the one hand with au 
abstract idea on tlie other, and brings the two 
logetlier. 

Stage VI 

Unless children liave iilready liad training in 
the making of mental pii'Unes, they cannot gel 
l)iO full flavour wdiich 11 le old ballads have to 
give Ihejn. Tl i,s iif)t menOy tin* saving of Ihe 
rhythm or the details of liie simy llml iln‘ 
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leacluT W’anis Ihrm in enjoy, Inil it is also the 
richness of Ihi^ mental imagery. 

Inaballad, one \v<nd jn^ lme usually succeeds 
another vciy (piickly as the sficy unfolds, hut 
eacli one is nmipleh* in ils< lf. I Ite listener 1 oh‘s 
much of the atmosphere of the ballad, as it is 
read or stxikeii, unless each picluie is seen in all 
its richness of detail. 

Children of ir ytais lovel)rdhuls,but idlenthe 
incidents that go to make iij) tlie stoiy of the 
ballad are not suitable for them. Yet lliere an* 
a few ballads whh h treat of life simply emaigli 
f(jr them to be Uhi’d, The ti'aelu'r sliouhl look 
fur these, collect them together and let the chib 
divii have tlumi at this period. Si veral will 1 h’ 
found qinded or referred to in this volniiie. 

'*Lnid IlateiiiaiC' is eiiiinenlly suitable fur 
Juniors. It aboniuls in iimteiial from wliirh the 
ehildren ran make their riwn menial pirtiirrs. 

I.onn lC\Ti MAN 

Lord Bateman a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree, 
lie shipped himself aboard a ship 
Some foreign country to go mid sec. 

He sailed east, he sailed wesl 
(Jidil he came b* fair Turkey, 

Where he was taken and put in prison 
VnlU of life he Wits lecary. 

All in his prison greu' u tree, 

0 there it grew so stout and strong ; 

About the niiddlt' he u'us chainnh 
Until his life idnmst gone. 

This Turk he had one daughter fair, 

The fairest maid tv v eyes could see ; 

She stoic of her father the prison hey. 

And said, ** Lord Bateman, he shall he free*' 

She \o the cellar then look her iwiv 
And gave la him the hCsd of wine ; 

And every health to him she drank, 

!r</s, “ Woidd, Lofd Bideman, that thou u erf mine 

“/m»' .scecn lifiig von ^ I 'll mahe o vow, 

Tor .Sf'iTM long vCiO'i, and keep'i I nni, 

I'hal if youll ioed ne dlier maid. 

Then / will wed lud uiitdlur niitn ” 
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She took him to her father's porL 
She gave him io a ship of fame, 

S(i\ing, Farewell io yen^ Lord Bateman, 

1 jiay w s/mM never med again.'' 

Now ate gone and past 

And fourteen days as Tiell thee. 

packed up her apparel gay 
And said, "Lord Bateman I must go see." 

Noi& when she reached Lord Bateman*s hall, 

How boldly then she tang the hdl. 

” Who's there ? Who's there?" does the porter call, 
''0 come unto me a}id quickly tell. 

"Is this Lord Bateman's casih high? 

And is hh Lordship now within?" 

"Oh yes, oh yes," said the porter proud, 

"He iusl is taking his young bride in," 


'"Oh, bid him send me a slice of bread 
And send a bottle of choicest loine^ 

And bid him remember the fair yomig maid 
Who set him free from his close confine," 

And when Lord Bateman this did hear, 

He broke his si&ord in splinters three 

And said, "My bride,you must home again. 
The Turkish maid she has come to me, 

*'Calt up your maidens and all your men, 

For you must speedily from me fare ; 

You came to me on a saddled horse 
You 7}iay go home in a coach and pair." 

Lord Bateman made another marriage 
With both their hearts so full of glee, 

And said, "Fll roam io no foreign lands 
Noxv my Turkish maid has crossed the sea." 



Fig. ^|8 

"Lorrf he shall he free" 
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MEMORIZATION; THE VALUE OF THE INl'RODUCTION 


One of the problems in Leaching poems in 
young children is how to help those children to 
memorize the poem without spoiling its fresh¬ 
ness. Some children have remarkably quick 
verbal memories, and, given a good car for 
rhytlim, llicy pick up the words of a poem very 
quickly and become word perfect in a suvpris- 
ingly short space of time, 'riicrc are poems and 
there are children who need no i]Urodiictioii at 
all the one to the other; llicy come together 
best if left to themselves, and the best inelliod 
may be to make il possible for llicsc children to 
read the poems, choose their own, and re-read 
them until they can say them. Yet in many 
classes these children are in the ininoiiLy, and 
as they arc the easy people to leach they can be 
left out of the question. All teachers have many 
cliildrcn in their classes who need gnidance to 
show them liow to leant by heart, 11 is for them 
that special mctliods are devised which may 
lessen their dilTiciilty in committing exact words 
to memory. 

The more quickly the children get into tune 
with the subject they are to study, the more 
quickly they will remember it. This close re¬ 
lationship between the children and the subject 
to be studied is often affected by the way in 
which the subject is approached. In other 
words, the value of the introduction to the siili- 
ject should be appreciated. 

In the teaclier's mind the purpose of the 
introduction to the poetry lesson is to jnepaiT! 
the way so that the chihrs mind is brought 
easily and quickly into the atmosphen^ of tlu‘ 
[jocm, Not only tlie subjocl of the poem l)iii 
even some of the more dilViciilt phrases in it may 
be brought quite naturally into this introduction, 
.so that the cliildren may become familiar with 
them before they try to commit the words to 
memory. 

In planning the introduction the teacher 
explores the poem, tries to get into its atmo¬ 
sphere for herself and enter into its meaning, and 
then she turns to consider tiie minds of the class 
to see where she can make a point of coiilacl 
between the cluhIren's experiences and llie 
lULiitcr Lo which slic intends to iiUroducc them. 
If tiio cliiklrcn iiavi^ no direct experience on 


which the tcaclier ran draw, she may still nnikc 
that necessary i>oint of coni act hctAVTcn their 
minds and the new inatiTiaL of the lesson by 
relating some experience of her own. It must 
be an experience into which they can enter witli 
interest, or some descriiUion or story which tliey 
can understand, and which will act as a clue to 
tlic new matter in such a way tluU it will mean 
something to each child in (he ckis.s. 

There are some jx)ems which altrart children 
but are too diflicult in themght for them lo 
memorize unless .some lu?lp is given in the 
approach to them. It s<‘oms a [>ity lo let the 
younger rhiklrcn leaui only Ihe easy things 
when many of them juo eager to inak(‘ the effort 
to go farther. It is a mistake not lo use this 
desire where it exists, Tlio Jorm of tlie intro¬ 
duction often makes the attack on a more diffi¬ 
cult subject possible; and, when successful, may 
make it easier for a child to go farther ahead 
by himself. 

The content of the introduction and the 
method of taking it will varj’ from poem to 
poem. A few illustrations to show differences of 
purpose may be useful 

I, To Stimulate Meutal Imagery 

A rather slow class of 8-q-ycar-olds were to 
memorize the ]>oem— 

Silver 

Slou'ly, siloiUyt now Ihe mntu 
Walks the night in her silver slnnjii : 

This way, and lhai, she peers, and stU's 
Silver fruit ufon silvef trees; 

One by one the casements caich 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 

Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver, sleeps the dvg; 

Trom their shadtm:y cole the 7 C'Ink hreaslspecp 
Of doves iji a silver-feathered sleep ; 

A Jum est mouse goes scampering l>y. 

With silver claws anti silver eye: 

And moveless ftsh in the ua/er gkam 
liy silver reeds in a silver yhoiim. 

\V. HE LA Mari-. 
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To cjijoy this poeni as well as to memorize it 
the children must be able to make a mental 
picture of what it describes, This particular 
class bad but little training in the making of 
mental pictmes and needed help. 

Questions were asked to recall the children's 
experiences of a scone by moonlight, Differ^ 
cnees between night and day in such a scene 
were discussed, especially 
with regard to colour. The 
children introduced the 
idea of black and while, 
grey and silver, thoiigli 
tlicy had not seen the 
words of the poem at this 
stage of the lesson. Copies 
of the words of the poem 
were next examined by the 
children, The idea of the moon as a person was 
new to ihem, but they were able to find the idea 
for themselves after some discussion of the first 
three lines of the poem and the movement 
implied in them. Silent re-reading of the poem 
led to finding the details given by the poet 
which would be needed by any quo who was 
going to construct the scene of the poem. The 
outstanding features were collected from the 
class as they read and found them. 

Children who were experienced in the use of 
mental imagery could Ihcn be left to compose 
the picture for themselves and pass on to re¬ 
reading the poem and to memorizing it. But 
these children were not sulficicntly practised, 
and the result with the majority would liavc 
been a mind with no picture in it at all Imt only 
a series of words. To help tlicni to a definite 
picture the poem was re-read silenllyj and each 
detail picked out again and discussed as the 
picture was planned in imagination. The end of 
the classroom was thought of as being the stage 
on which the scene was to be constructed. The 
children decided where each object was to be 
placed in imagination. 

11 was interesting to find out how clearly some 
ol the children began to sec the poet’s picture. 
For instance, in the lines '‘couched in his kennel 
. . . sleqis the dog” the children saw for them¬ 
selves that tlie dog’s body would be in shadow, 
but that lus paws lying out over the edge of the 
kennel caught the light of llic moon. 


2. To Create Atmosphere to Brittg 
Out the Right Spirit of the 
Poem 

'' Lord UUiii's Daughter is an example ot a 
poem wliicli has been known to fail entirely in 
its atmosphere through the lack of a fitting 
approach. 

One teacher felt that, at all costs, she mv\st 
not hand on her own childhood’s cxpoJ'icncc. 
She always saw the tragic moment of the story 
as depicted by a broad jiond rather suggestive 
of a park lake, with a bare arm and hand sticlc- 
iiig out of the middle of llic water. To her and 
lier young friends the incident had been almost 
comic. Tlic true atmosphere of the poem had 
never tovichcd them. 

She was teaching childien of ii years of age 
wlio lived in a very poor district, Tlicy were 
learning about Scotland, but they knew nothing 
of chieftains, clans, or glens from their own 
experience. 

She approached, the ballad through a study 
of pictures of wild Scottish glens, rushing 
streams, and high mountains. Into that geo¬ 
graphical setting she introduced the idea of 
neighbouring clans and the feuds that could 
exist between them. 

When she felt that the children had cnlered 
into the atmosphere she was trying to create and 
could appreciate something of the emotion of 
the poenij then, and not till then, did she intro¬ 
duce them to tlic story in the form of a ballad. 

T.oud Ulliu’s Daugiitex 
(T. Campbell) 

A Chieftaint to the Highlands hound, cries, ''Boat¬ 
man, do not tarry! 

And rU give thee a silver poimd, to row irs oVr 
the ferry.*' 

''Now, who be ye xvould cross Loch-Gyle, this dark 
and stormy water?'" 

"Oh / I'm the chief of Ulva's hte, ay\d this Lord 
Ulluds daughter ; 

And fast before her father s men three day^ we've 
fled together; 

Boy, should he find vs in the glen, my ^c’aiiW 
slain the heather. 
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[Ih Jwrsmen hard behind ns ride ; should ihey 
nnr sleps discover. 

Then ^vho icill cheer my bonny bride uhen they 
have slain her lover 

Old spoke the hardy Highland wighT nigo, my 
chief—Fw ready: 

h is )wi for your silver bright bid for your winsome 
lady: 

And’bv my word ! Ihe bonny bird in danger shall 
not iarry ; 

Ao, though the waves arc raging while, Fll row you 
o’er the Jerry F 

/^v this ihe siorm grew loud apace, the ivatcr-wraiih 
was shrieking ; 

ill the scowl of heaven, each face grew dark as 
ihey were speaking, 

Bui still as wilder blew ihe wind, and as the night 
grew drearer, 

Adoivn ihe glen rode armtd men-their trampling 
sounded nearer! 

'’Oh, haste thee, haste’’ the lady cries ; "though 
tempests round us gather. 

I’ll meet the raging of Ihe skies, hut not tin angry 
father." 

The boat has left a stormy land—a stormy sea 
before her ! 

When, oh ! too strong for human hand, ihe lempesi 
gathered o’er her I 

And still Ihcy roiccd, amidst the roar of waters fasi 
prevailing. 

Lord Ulliu reached that fatal shore- -his wrath tcvis' 
changed io wailing ; 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, his 
child he lUd discover ; 

One lovely arm she stretched for aid, and one was 
round her lover. 

"Come back! come hack!" he cried in grief, 
across this slormy water : 

"And I’ll forgive your Highland chief f~my 
daughter I oh, my daughter!" 

—’Twas vain ‘ the hud waves lashed the shore, 
return or aid preventing; 

I'he waters wnld went o’er his child--and he was 
left lameniing! 


3 . To Clear Aivay IHfficiilHes liaised 
by IJnfamthar Words or Phrases 

Stimclinu'S u odd wiuds ;iro onusitlr Ihi^ 
children's Vrtralniliuy, ami iUv r.mnol 

he gained from their conlext. Often it is a 
phrase that is :ij>avL frnin the ehildnn’s eX|vtTi- 
encc. It is possible that, unless l[i(*se ditliriil- 
ties are elearetl nway, a jujein may iiu an wrv 
llllloto childn'ii when it iiiiglil mean agreat di al 
An illusiralitm cd a dillinill j>lnas<' is found in 
Wordswfjrlli’s ihk'Iu- 

In Main 11 

The cGck is mneing. 

The stream is floning, 

The small birds Ik iIter, 

The lake doth glider. 

The green fields sleep in the sini ; 

The oldest iiiul youngest 
Arc at nvrk leith ihe strongest , 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are Jorty feeding like one! 

Like an army defeated 
The snow hath relreatej. 

And noli' doth fare ill 
On the top of the hare hill ; 

The ploughhoy is whooping —; 
There’s joy in the mo uni aim ; 

There’s life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

JJlue sky prevailing ; 

The rain h over and gone I 

Tliis iiltraclive p»H'in is i< iiUy veiy simple,will 1 
tlicexceplionnf thennc'iilirase "Tli(‘ie;ne Iniiy 
feeding Like one.'* lliis expiession is leiimlr 
from Jiiiiioi'S, and if they do not mu In stand its 
meaning the lueiilal piLluie whieii they will 
make from the \vnr<ls ol tlie poi'in will lie mi- 
liiiished. Also, if tludr minds aie iui//led i-aeli 
time they reaeli dial lijie, it will rlieek tlieir 
enjoyment as wvll as prevnil theii mnital 
picture from being dear-nil. 

4 . To Use Nailin' Siiidy Lessons as 
an Iniroduction io Poems 
The Naluie stmlv lissni iiiav uiti'ii he tin 
[KirnTs piedecessor. I'liis nu'aiis the Naiiiir 
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lesson may be a dcrmile preparation o( the 
children's minds for the literature lesson to 
follow. 

A Nature ramble hi a country district, which 
has the definite aim of making a study of trees 
and their characteristics, gives just the right 
preparation for such a poem as— 

Trees 

The Oak is called the King of Trees, 

The Aspen quivers in the breeze, 

The Poplar groivs up straight and tall, 

The Pear free spreads abng ihe wall, 

The Sycamore gives pleasant shade. 

The Willow droops in watery glade, 

The Fir free useful limber gives, 

The Beech amid the forest lives, 

Sara Coleridge 

Lessons on "adaptation to enviroumeat," 
which stress the need of careful observation, will 
have a fitting illustration in the lines taken from 
the Authorized Version of the Bible (Book of 
Proverbs)— 

There be fmr things which are lilHe upon the earth 
Bui they are exceeding uisc ; 

The ants are a people not strong, 

Yet they prepare their weal in summer; 

The conics are hui a feehle folk, 

Yet they make their houses in the rocks,’ 

The locusts have no king. 

Yet they go forth all of them by bands ; 

The spider taketh hold uiih her hands, 
d ni is in kings' palaces. 

S, To Tell the Story of the Poem 

It is necessary to difforcjitiatc between those 
poems containing a story which svill taiofit if 
the story is first told to the class, and lliose 
poems which should be left to tell their stories 
for themselves. The type of material in tlic 
story of tlic poem should settle tins question, 
tf the children can take the poem and rind the 
story in it for tlicmsclvos without confusion of 
mind, then to toll the story is superfluous. 

When the later stage of the Junior course is 
reached, there arc many story poems which can 
be used and enjoyed, but which arc jnsL a 
little ton difficult unless the way is prepared by 
some chrjson method of approach. But if such 


poems have some introduction, Ihc scope of the 
material provided at this stage can be con¬ 
siderably widened. 

All illustration of this type of poem is found 
ill "Lochiiivar," by Sir Walter Scott. It has a 
thrilling plot and a good swinging rhythm, and 
children love it. 

An outline of the story, tersely and vividly 
told, will clear away all the difficulties. Such 
words as brake, craven, galliard, as well as a 
reference to the different clans can be woven into 
the plot so that the meaning is clear without 
any interruption in the narration of the story. 

When the story has been told, the poem can 
be given over to the class and the children will 
respond to its music and to the action of the 
story, and can rush ahead with it. 

Lochinvar 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the west I 
Through all the wide Border his steed was ihe best; 
And, save Ms good broadsword, he weapon had 
none ; 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone I 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like ihe young Lochinvar I 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swaiJi ihe Eskriver where ford therewasnone^ 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented /—the gallant came late /— 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 
Was to wed ihe fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar t 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

'Mong bride^s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all: 

Then spoke the brides father, his hand on Ms 
sword — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word — 

"(9, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war — 
Or to dance at our bridal ?—young Lord Lochiu- 
var!" 

" J Imig ^vooedyoMY daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like (he tide / 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead hut one measure, drink one cup of wine 
There are maidens in Scotland, morelovely by jar, 
I'hai would gladly be bride to the young Loch invar ! *' 
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The bride kissed Un goblet! The hnighf took it up, 
Ih quujfed off the udne, and he threw dmni the 
cup I 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 
sigh-- 

]yith a smile on her Up, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother cnjttd har- 
*' iV<m^ tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 


i licyewasniounliirg nunui (iruenies of ihrNelhrrhv 
clan : 

hosiers, Pemacks, and Mttsgraves, they rode and 
they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on ('annohie Lea -- 
Bui the lost bride of Nctherhy neer did they see. 
So daring in love, and so d< 27 tntless in uur, 

Have ye e*cr heard if gallant like voung Lochi nvar? 


So stalely his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace I 

While her molher did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his honncl and 
plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, *'*Twere belter 
by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 

Lochiiwary 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her car, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger 
shod near — 

So light h the croup the fair lady he sumng, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘’She is 7t>on f are gone, over hank, bush and 
scaur! 

They'll have fled steeds that fnlloiv quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


6. To Give a Seiliu^ to Precede the 
Poem 

An introiluction to a poem van ho. ^ivcn in 
the form of a storv’’ or a dosrrii)!^^ lc'i>sori and 
yet in no way Itdl tlir «tory of tlie imw itsrlf. 
Tliis i,s partiriilar])’ liiio of jxocjns wlddi can l>e 
used to illiislrato the lessons in bistory. It is a 
pity that tlie connect in ji between lit oral iir(‘ aiul 
liistory is not closer and that t)ftoii the children 
got tlio idea tlnil llicM* are two snhjcrls which 
should hii k(i[^t apai I. 

Tiic history lesson could often l)e enriched and 
the subject made more alive if litoral me could 
be regarded, not as a sort of fancy trimming for 
a history lesson, but as an integral ])art of it. 

"Barbara Frietchic," by J. (i. Whittier, is a 
l^ocm which has proved to he a favnnrite with 
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ii-ycar-oUls, and deserves to be more widely 
used. 

The children may not be learning American 
history, but at that age they frequently arc 
hearing about tlic freedom of the slaves. This 
subject can be taken not only round the story 
of Wilbcrforcc, but also round tlic War of the 
Rortli and South in tlie United States, 

As the stoiy of the Civil War unfolds, the 
children will see tliat tliere were good men on 
both sides, but that they held different views 
about the same subject. In this ease the course 
of lessons ill history makes the introduction 
to the poem in literature, and without any 
du’cct preparation on the poem itself t!ic chil¬ 
dren's minds are ready for it. 

BAimARA FmiiTCHIE 

up fyom the nundows rich with corn. 

Clear in th cool Sepiember JHorn, 

The cUi^kted spires of Frederick stand. 
Green-walled by the hills of Mmyland. 

Round about them orchards sweep — 

Apple and peach-tree fruited deep — 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To (he eyes of the fanvished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall — 

Over the mountains winding down. 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars^ 

Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped fn the morning wind : the sun 
Of 7WQn looked down, and saiv not one. 

Up rose old Barbara FricMiic then, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Braved of all m Frederick iomi, 

Blie took up the flag the men hauled dawn : 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal veL 


Up the street came the rebel tread. 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight, 

—the dnsi brown ranks stood fasL 
”Fire!”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the windotv, pane and sash ; 

It rent the banner with seam and gash, 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the windoxv-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal uIlL 

'*ShooG if you must, this old grey h€ad^ 
But spare your country's flag,” she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman s deed and laord: 

” Who touches a hair of yon grey head, 
Dies like a dog I hi arch on I" he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet; 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On ihe loyal imtds that loved it well; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it zeilh a warm good-night, 

Barbara Frielchids laork Is o*er, 

A^id the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honour to her!—and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall*s bier. 

Over Barham Frietchie*s grave, 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave I 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round the symbol of Ught and law ; 

And ever ihe stars above look don n 
On thy stars heloxo in Frederick town 
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MEMORIZATION : VARIETY OE ATTACK 


The necessity to ensure that the cliildreii 
know the words of a poem, coupled with the 
difficulty of a very large class, has driven some 
teachers to think that their only method to 
make sure of success is to teach through simul¬ 
taneous repetition or chorus speaking. 

There are occasions when chorus speaking is 
legitimate, and there are poems which lend 
themselves to it, but one needs to he quite sure 
that both occasion and poem are wisely selected. 

Chorus work is often used Avitli children 
Ijccause it has been found to be an easy way to 
gut a number of words learnt by heart, and at 
the same time keep the whole class occupied, 
But it often means death to the spirit of the 
poem and reduces to a minimum any call on 
the child's iiilolligcnce. 

Chorus speaking may demand a forced rli3dhm, 
or an ailificial expression, in the place of the 
rhythm suggested by the words of the writer. 
Each poem has a rhytlim peculiarly its own, but 
the moment it is rendered in chorus, the music 
must be kept within certain limits and the 
result is often a measured sound familiar to all 
who have listened to a class reciting in tliis 
way. 

It is necessary, therefore, tliat chorus speaking 
should be kept for those poems that will keep 
their attraction when given in this rather 
measured form. 

There has recently been a revival of chorus 
speaking among adults. It Is advisal)lc to 
remind oneself that adults are already cons rums 
of the rliytlnn they mean to preserve, and there¬ 
fore they control their speaking so that it will 
harmonize with the rhytlim of the poem. 

Children approach tlie recital of a poem in a 
different way, and if they are allowed to speak 
often in chorus, the force of chorus speaking 
may so influence the children's rendering that 
all poems will be in danger of ])eing given in the 
same w'ay. 

But if simultaneous work, as a general priii- 
cij)lc, has to go, somelliiiig else iiuist take its 
place and do the work of making tlie class 
familiar with tlie words, so that a poem will 
become each child's sure [possession, 
familiarity will come tlirougli variety of 


attack. In all das.ses there are tiU ly^x^s of 
mind mid of musical ear. Some eliiUlien leani 
Very easily tlirougli their sense nl sound, wffiile 
tithers need a method wliich calls into use their 
sense of sight, and all may he helped by that 
which calls fnrili their undcrsiaiicling of tlio 
xncaiiing of the iK»ein. Tin* teacher’s objed is 
to bring the cliiUl’s attention again and again tij 
the iHiem, hut always with a fresh attitude of 
mind, so tliat tlie words may hr eoiincd and 
recoiiiicd, yai witliout boredoiii. Many children 
have been bored by poems long before tli(‘y 
were word-perfect. 

Different poems .suggest diflenoil nielhods, so 
pcriiaiis the clearest way to sliow variety of 
attack will be through tlie description of actual 
practical experience, 

I. Variety in the Lesson 

The first illiLstration shows an athmijit to 
include in the ojie lesson as many varieties nl 
attack as were fiemnttcd by the matter and 
rhjTlim of the ixicin, wdiich is from Alice in 
Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, 

LoiiSTEU ^LTAnrniXK 

" Will yon u dk a Uitlc faster ?*' said a xa hiting io 
a snail, 

'*There*s n ()orpoisc close behind ns, and hes 
treading on my tail. 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turlles all 
advance ! 

They are nvuVhig on the shingle will yon come and 
join the dunce ? 

Will you, xi'on*lyon, xcillyon, zl on*I you, will 
von join the dance ? 

Will yon, iL'0?i*t you, hill wtmi you, 
'iccnil yon join the (hnice? 

**Yon can really have no notion hoxc delighijul it 
will he 

When they lake ns up and iJimw ns, aifh the 
lobsters, 07it to sea / ” 

tint the snail replied " Too far, too far /” and gave 
a look askance - 

Said he thanked the iehitini\ kindly, tad he would 
not join the dance. 
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Wmilif Moi, coiM no^ would ilof, cofdd not, 
would not join the dance, 

Would not, could not^ would not, could not, 
could not join the dance. 

'"Wlial malten it how far we ^0 ?** hh scaly friend 
replied, 

** There is auolher shore yon know, upon the other 
side. 

The fnriher off from England, the. lunyer is to 
France — 

Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and 
join the dance. 

will yon, won't yon, will 
yon join the dance ? 

Will yon, xmi'i yon, will you, won't you, 
won't you join the dance?'' 

The inirodnetion to the poem took form of 
a brief account, given by the teacliei*, of Alice's 
visit to the ^lock Turtle. It led up to the 
Mock Turtle's Song and included the meaning 
of porpoise, wMiing, shingle, lobslers, for the 
class cQutaiiied children as j'oiing as 7 years of 
age. 

Study oj the Poem 

I. The poem was then presented as a whole. 
It was first recited \)y the teacher, wh’lc tlie 
children listened. Tliis was to ensure that llic 
children heard the rhythm correctly given when 
they met the poem for the first time. Tlioy 
were tlien given the words of the poem so that 
they could read U to Ihcrnsclvcs. 

3, A study of the words came next, iiiid this 
was directed by a series of questions, flic 
answers produced; (<t) A mental picture built up 
from verse one; (/j) Expression of the contrast 
of fccVmg of the whiting with that of the snail, 
as shown iu verses tsvo and three, with the 
reasons for it. Incidentally, the more difficult 
words nolion, askance, shingle. .*icaly came into 
the discussion. 

3, Shfffy of the rhylJm in more detail followed, 
(fl) A contrast between tlic slower rJiythm of 
tlio verse and the quick chorus was found b)' 
tlic class. Tlie chorus was recited by the class 
speaking together, and hand movements ^Yerc 
used to express the rhylhm. (When hand move¬ 


ments arc made to express rliytUin, care should 
be taken that a inovomciit is chosen which 
is an exact expression of tlie ih3d:hm under 
consideration, and not just a loose, careless 
gcatuYc—see pp. 120 ami 121.) 

{b) The 1‘hjdliin of the verses was next 
examined and expressed through movements 
both of hands and of feel. Steps were tried till 
a tripping step was found which fitted the 
words "Will you walk a little faster/* and so on 
until tlic chorus was reached, when it was found 
that it required quite a different step to express 
it. 

The poem was taken on these lines more than 
once, so that the class could grow accustomed to 
the sound of the words. The teacher spoke them 
but the children stepped in turns, the others 
following the words from their copies of the 
poem. Toward the end of this section of the 
lesson, the children turned their papers over and 
wliere they could the}^ joined the tcaclicr, giving 
a phrase here and a phrase there. Some con¬ 
tributed move than others, but all gave their 
contributions in a whisper. Only whispers were 
allowed during the verses, as the delicacy of the 
rliythni would be less likely to be spoilt. When 
the chorus was reached, where the rh3d:lnn was 
perfectly regular, the children were permitted 
to speak tlic words aloud. Tlic words were now 
partly known. 

4. Revision of the The cliildren turned 

back to their copies of the poem and looked the 
words over to test themselves, after which each 
child said the poem quietly to his partner, wlin 
shared life seat. 

5. Lndmdml Recitation, The verses wcio 
now recited by separate individuals to tlie whole 
class, all the children joining in the chorus. To 
further the variety of method, the whiting aiul 
snail spoke in jiaits, and the recital became a 
dialogue, 

By the end of the lesson the eJass knew the 
poem. 

The teacher can find other poems wliicli, in 
moderation, offer legitimate places where the 
whole class may take up the poem and speak il 
together. But it should also be kept in mind 
that, while such a method ran be very fitting 
with .some types of material, it can he gravely 
out of place with others. 
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2. Group Work far Chorus Speaking 

la chorus speaking hy children the rh5h:hm is 
kept much more finely if the luimber of children 
speaking be small. It is well when the class can 
be divided into small groups* The poem "The 
Bells of London " is admirable for such a method. 
The rhyme is extremely regular because the 
bells should ring one after another without a 
pause. 

The introductory verse is of a different rhythm 
and should stand out as apart from the chim' 
ijig bells. An individual speaker will give this 
verse and then the poem will be taken up by 
i-ach group in turn. The exact rhytlun can be 
found by each group fitting tJie words to the 
action used by a bolbringer. As the bells of 
each church speak, tlic group will ring the bells 
by gesture, The lines are marked at the places 
where the imaginary bell rope would be pulled 
downward. 

There is material for sixteen groups, and 
children of almost any age will enjoy this 
ei gilt cent h century rhyme— 

Tiik Bells oi- London 

Gay go up and gay go doivn 

To ring the bells of London Town. 

\ \ 

Oranges and lemons, 

Say the hells of Si, Clements, 

Bulls eyes and iargeis, 

\ \ 

Say the hells of Si, Marg reCs. 

- \ 

Brickbats and tiles, 

Say ihe bells of St, Giles, 

\ 

Half-pence and farthings, 
the belts of St. Martin's 

\ \ 

l^ancakes and fritters. 

Say the bells of St. PefeTs 

Two sticks and an apple, 

Say fhe bells of WhitechaprL 


^39 

\ \ 

Pokers and fmgs, 

. N N 

A<jy the bells of St. John's. 

\ V 

Kettles and pans, 

\ -V 

Bay the bells of SL Ann's. 

Old father Bald pale. 

Say the shn* bells of A Idgaie, 

Yon owe me ten shillings, 

\ ^ 

SViy the bells of St. IJeien's 

\ ^ \ 

When will you pay me ? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 

\ \ 

When / grow rich, 

\ N 

Say ike bells of Shoreditch. 

\ ^ \ 

Pray xMien itdll that be, 

\ \ 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

X N 

1 do mi A«ou’, 

\ \ 

Says the great bell of Bow. 

Gay go up and guy go down, 

To ring fhe hells of London Tou n 



Another interesting old rhyme which will 
allow for a little chorus work and suggests 
variation of method is— 

Hop, Step, and a Jumu 
The milter he grinds his corn, his corn , 

The miller he grinds his corn, his corn ; 

The liltte hoy blue comes winding his honi, 
With a hop, ^tep, and a jump. 
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The caricr he whistles aside his I earn; 

The carter he wliisihs aside his team ; 
dndDoHtc comes tripping zmth nice clotted cream, 
With (I hop, step, and a jump. 

The nightifigale sings when we/re at rest ; 

The nightingale sings when we're at rest ; 

The Utile bird climbs ihe tree for his nest. 

With a hop, step, and a jump. 

The are churning for cards and xvhey; 

The damsels are churning for curds and whey ; 

The lads in Jhc field arc making hay, 

With a hopj slept nnd a jump, 

Tlic class can begin to make the acqiiaiiiLaiice 
of the words by making a mental picture from 
cadi verse. In expressing these pictures in 
words, it is very probable tliat the children will 
use some of llie phrases in the poem exactly as 
they stand. I'herc is so much rcpetiliou here 
that the words si ion Id be learnt very quickly. 

Individual children should give the verses, one 
after another, the whole class coming in with 
tlie chorus Hop, step, and a jump," 

A class of 7-year-olds, having treated the 
poem in tliis way, finished off the recitation 
lesson by forming a large circle in the school hall 
and turning the rhyme into a diainatic game. 

3. Dramatic Poems 

Tlierc are many poems suitable for Juniors 
which depict some particular dramatic incident, 
and if the story be acted all those children who 
learn most easily through their visual sense will 
be helped toward rcincunbcring Ihc words. It 
is not enough lor the audience merely to watch 
the actors—tliat may only help the class to 
become familiar with the ideas in the poem, 
They must go a step farther than that and 
commit the words to memory. 

Here is a poem which can be treated by 
Juniors on dramatic lines— 

Tiik Ballap or Eaiil Haldan's Daughter 

Chorus : Ilwas I£arl Ilaldaids daughter 
She looked across the seci ; 

She looked across ihe water, 

Haul's A nd long and loud laughed she ; 

Daughter :" The loch of six princesses 
Musi bt my marriage fee, 


So hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat f 

Who comes a-wooing me 

First 

Speaker : It ims Earl Haldan's daughter, 

She walked along ihe sand ; 

When she was atvare of a knight so 
fair 

Came sailing to the land. 
Speaker: His sails were all of velvet. 

His mast of beaten gold, 

And hey, bonny boat, and ho, benny 
* boat I 

Who sailelh here so bold ? 

Knight The locks of five princcsse,^ 

I won beyond the sea ; 

I dipt iheir golden tresses. 

To fringe a cloak for thee. 

One handful yet is wanting, 

Bui one of all the tale; 

So hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat! 

Furl up their velvet sail /" 

riiiRo 

Speaker : He leapt into ihe wafer, 

That rover young and bold, 

He gripi Earl Haldan's daughUr, 
lie dipt her locks of gold : 

Chorus : ''Go iz>eep, go weep, proud maiden. 

The U\le is full io-day 
Now hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat I 

Sail westward ho away I “ 

C. KlNGSUiY. 

On examining this ballad to see what ]jos- 
sibilitics it contains for variety of method, one 
immediately notices two or three points. 

It is partly given in direct speech but there 
are only two speaking characters and only a 
small part of the poem is spoken by them. The 
rest of the words must be apportioned \n some 
other way. 

The first four lines are very regular and ^v\\v\\ 
spolten sound almost like a chant. Those lines 
may therefore be taken in clioi us, as Hie luethod 
will fit the rhytlini and the matter, 'I'liis is ntil 
true of the remaining lines, which are not given 
in direct speech, but tliey can be spoken by one 
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or more individual speakers, on the lines of the 
suggestions given beside the poem. The indi¬ 
vidual speakers can be changed each time the 
ballad is repeated afresh. 

When the various parts have been assigned, 
it is next necessary to fit the words in with the 
action. A class of g-io-ycar-olds were learn¬ 
ing this ballad on these lines. The chase after 
the maiden by the knight was made more real 
because the children were allowed to run up the 
aisles between the desks, and so get some length 
of space to the run. The action was not allowed 
to become just a lively romp, because attention 
all tlie time was directed to the words of tlic 
poem and their meaning. Consequently the 
chase closed exactly on the word "gript,’" 

Before the acting began the poem was read 
silently and discussed very shortly. Immedi¬ 
ately after this it was taken in parts, although 
the words were not yet known. To begin with, 
the children read from their hcctographcd copies 
of the poem. 

Tlie individual characters were changed after 
eacli reading, As the chase gave much pleasure 
both to actors and to audience, and as most of 
the audience were longing to be chosen for the 
Knight or the EaiTs daughter, it was possible 
to take the poem several times without tiring 
the class. 

Tlie moment the words began to be remem¬ 
bered the copies of the poem were put on one 
side, and different children tried to say it from 
memory. 

4. Dialogue Poems 

One often finds poems wliicli suggest a certain 
dramatic note and yet do not provide the type 
of dramatic action which can be performed con¬ 
vincingly in a classinom. But such poems can 
sometimes be turned into dialogue and will 
appeal strongly to the class and bear greater 
repetition in consequence. The carol ^'King 
Wenccslas'* is such a poem. 

Many childlen learn to sing this carol witlioul 
realizing I lie vividness 0/ its mental imagery or 
fully understanding what it means. The carol 
is lull of good material for children of about 8 oi' 
9 years of age, and is worlh spending some limr^ 
over. It is possible to approach it from several 
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angles so that repetition dues not srH)ii bciomr 

wearisome. 

Good Kikc; Wknceslas 

Speaker : Good KUig Wenccslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 

Deep, and crisp, and even, 

Drtghfly shone the moon thnl flight, 
Though the frost was cruel: 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Galh’rhig uinfer fuel 

King: Hilhcr, page, come, stand in- me. 

If flwH k}Wt€*st it, telling. 

Yonder peasant, who is he P 
Where and what his duelling ?** 

Page : Sire, he lives a good league hence. 

Underneath the mountain: 

Close against the forest fence. 

By Saint Agnes* fountain !" 

King : '"Bring me flesh and bring me wine. 
Bring me pine logs hither : 

Thou and I shall see him dine. 

When we hear (hem ihiihcY** 

Speaker : Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together : 

Through the rude wind's wild Icuhenl 
And the bilier weather. 

Page : “ Sire, the night is darker notv 

And the wind blows stronger, 

Fails my heart, I know> not how, 

I can go no longer/* 

King : " Mark jjiy footsteps, good my page. 

Tread thou in them boldly : 

Thou shall find the u inUrs rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly/* 

Speaker : In his master's steps he trod. 

Where the snow lay dinted : 

Heat was in the very sod 
Which the Saint had printed. 

Therefiore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing : 

IV xoho now do bless the poor 
Shull yourselves fimd blessing. 

TJie following notes will show a re]ieal(‘<l line 

of attack as regards mctlujd of ((‘aching. 
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Preparation of the Material 

The. Story, (i) A picture showing the two 
figures of King and Page crossing a wild wintry 
landscape was discussed by tlie class. Some¬ 
thing of the personalities of the two characters 
came out in the discussion. 

(2) An outline of the story of the carol was 
given by the teacher, who took care to use some 
of the exact phrases to he met later in the jxiem 
itself. 

Study of the Poem 

1. Silent reading of the poem by each child. 

2. Discussion of Ihe Fom of the Carol and of 
Diftcidt Ideas. 

Form. Questions were asked to bring out the 
two-part conversation in the carol, Tlie class 
had to find out when the King spokCj and wlieii 
the Page, and also to read the answers. At this 
point the poem was divided into its separate 
pictures, both expressed and implied. For 
instance, the first five verses were taken as 
belonging to the first imaginative picture. The 
scene was staged in a room in the palace. The 
Page warmed himself by the log fire while the 
King was looking forth from the great window. 
Suddenly tiie King saw the peasant come into 
view. He called tlic Page over to join him. 
The scene closed with the dismissal of the Page 
to letch the bread and the logs. 

Four pictures were imagined in all— 

(а) The scene already mentioned. 

(б) The setting out of the King and Page, 
which was built round the idea in lines three 
and four in verse five. 

(c) Tlie visit to the peasant's cottage, also 
gained from the idea in verse five. 

(d) The return in the nide storm. 

Meaning. The class gave their idea of the 

meaning of such phrases as: if thou know'st it, 
telling, Jails my heart, snow lay dinted, heal , . . 
sod, and this section of the Lesson ended with 
the explanation of the last verse, winch was 
mainly given by the teacher. 

3. Reading in Dialogue. The poem was 
divided into parts for three speakers, the King, 
the Page, and a Speaker, and was read aloud. 
As Soon as the children felt ready to try, tlic 


words were put out of sight and attempts were 
made to speak the poem from memory. 

When the teacher has experienced the re¬ 
sponse that children give to poems written in 
dialogue form, or in a form which can be adapted 
to dialogue, she will always be on the look out 
for them, to add them to her list of acceptable 
material. The following will be found in the 
Anthology of English Verse for Junior Schools 
(Pitman)— 

*^The Ferryman.'^ C. G. Rosselii. Book 1. 

"Where are you going to, my pretty maid ?" 
Book I. 

"Mother Malloon." F.Uayrison. Bookl. 

"Baby Seed Song," E. Nesbii. Book II. 

"The Spider and the Fly." M. Howitt. Book 
III. 

5. Making the Pattern of the 
Rhythm 

When the children reach the age of 8 and 
onward a variation in method can be given by 
letting them mark the words of the poem to 
denote the ih5dhm. To begin with, verses 
should be chosen which liave a rhyLlmi which 
is easily recognized. 

The children should find the rhythm for 
themselves (see "The Study of Literature," 
pages 89-95). If the verses arc written on the 
blackboard, individual children can mark the 
stresses— 

There Was an Old Woman 

There was an old woman, as I've heard tell, 

/ / / / 

She went to market her eggs for to sell, 

/ / / / 

S/fc went to markel all on a market day ; 

And she fell asleep on the King's highway. 

There came by n pedlnr if)hose name was Stout, 
y // / 

He cvl her petticoats all round about ; 

He cut her petticoats up to the knees, 

Which made the old woman to shiver and freeze. 
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/ ^ / / ^ / 

When ihh UUIg woman first did wake, 

/ ^ y / 

She began io shiver and she began to shake. 

/ / / / 

She began to wonder and she began to cry, 

f' ^ / 

Lank-a-mercy on me, tins ts none of I: 

/ / / / 

" But if it be I, as I do hope it he, 

t‘ve a Utile dog at home, and he*ll know me ; 

If tl be I, he'll wag Ms little tail, 

And if it be not I, Iwll loudly hark and wail'' 

/ / / / 

Home 7 vcni the liiile woman all in the dark, 

/ y / / 

Up got the hi tie dog and he began io hark ; 

/ / / / 

He began io bark, so she began io cry, 

/ / / , / 
LauMa-mercy on me, this is none of I” 

As the children get a little more practised^ 
rhythms of greater variety can be marked. An 
interesting type of rhythm will be found in 
“Light the Lamps up^ Lamplighter,” quoted on 
page 224. When marked, the number of stresses 
to a line in each verse will be found to be in 
the order 4, 3, 2, 2, 3. 3i 3r 4i 3- 
If the children arc making their own antho¬ 
logies, the teacher will find tliat children of 10 
and II will be interested to collect poems of 
different rhythms. 

6 . Individual Work 

The methods mentioned so far have all been 
suggestive of class teaching, but poems can be 
learnt by heart through individual work. 


If a quantity of imk'itis likely In apjx al tn the 
class are provided, cliildren ran Im' riirouragctl 
to read them in silent reading Icswms and learn 
by heart what at tracks them most. Tlien every 
now and then a lesson pt^riod should lx? set 
aside to give the children an opportunity to 
recite to the whole class what they liavo learnt 
by themselves. 

There might w^ell be a shelf of jkk'tiy books 
in every classroom as \v<*U as folders contain¬ 
ing hcctographccl copies of jioeins nf every 
variety. 

There are some poems which are too drlicaU’ 
to admit of any definite organised attack in 
order to commit them to memory. 'They should 
be left to speak through their own music to thosw^ 
who have cars to hear. To labour such [x>cins 
is io injure them. It is better fur tlic cluldrcii 
to hear them road aloud, to read them to them¬ 
selves, perhaps to write ilu-ni, but as a pleasure 
and not as an exercise?. In time some cliildrcn 
will get to know the words and be ready to 
repeat them. William UlukcVs exquisite little 
poem is one of these— 

Tim SiiEPin-Ri) 

How Sliced is the shepherd's stmt lot: 

From the morn to the evening he strays: 

lie shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 

For he hears the lambs' imwean call, 

And he hears the eicca' tender reply : 

He is watchful while they are in peair, 

For they know zchen their shepherd is nigh. 
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Verse making can be regarded as a natural 
part of the teaching of verse appreciation. The 
teacher of the Junior classes does not set the 
children to make verses with the idea that they 
will then develop into poets. If there be a child 
who is destined to become a poet he will pro¬ 
bably iuhll liis destiny whether he has made 
verses at school or not But lessons in verse 
making have been known to lead to a closer 
acquaintaiicc with poetry, to an increased in¬ 
terest in it, and an appreciation of it. If this 
happens, then the lijne given to it lias not been 
wasted. 

Vei-se making is a recognized part of the study 
of English and comes under the heading of 
Composition: it is an expression of the child's 
thought or emotion in a form other than prose, 
and can be regarded as a perfectly natural 
alternative to it. It can also be linked with 
verse-learning, so that to the children the two 
will go hand in hand, as a matter of course. 

One has met children who have a most exag- 
gerated idea of their own gifts because they have 
made a few simple verses, but if the subject is 
introduced as an interesting alternative to prose 
writing and as a natural feature in the study of 
poetry, no harmful attitude need ever arise. 

The average child, especially in the Junior 
stage, cannot be expected suddenly to produce 
verses which are of any great merit. As in other 
subjects, it is necessary to progress gradually. 

As far as space will allow, a few suggestions 
will be given for lessons in verse making. They 
have been tried with children, who have re¬ 
sponded to them with enthusiasm. 

It will be noticed that they are arranged in 
sequence to show stages of increasing diOficulty. 

(a) Couplets 

The 6- and 7-year-oIds enjoy making couplets. 
The first line is given to them and they add a 
second. They first find the rhythm of the line 
and fit some gesture to U—cither by a move¬ 
ment of the hand or by stepping, When the 
rliytbm has been felt through the movement of 
the body, the children arc ready to find a 
second line to which they can fit the same 


number of movements as they found for the 
first. 

At this age the children are usually very 
particular that the couplets should rhyme, 
as words with a similar sound have a great 
attraction. It is a favourite game with 6- or 
7-year-olds to collect rh3n-ning words. 

A class of 6-year-olds was given three or four 
isolated lines. Each child chose one, added a 
line to make a couplet and wrote it clown. Here 
are some, chosen at nnndom— 

In the merry days of spring, 

Then xve make a little ring. 

In the merry days of spring. 

Then the birds begin to sing. 

Little children, come and play. 

Come and play with us lo-day. 

LiiiU bird { time to tesf, 

Liiile bird i go in your nest. 

When the children’s work is done. 

Then they gel a little bun. 

The results are very simple but it will be seen 
that each couplet is correct as regards rhythm. 
That means that each child has recognized the 
rhythm of the line given. This, in itself, is 
an important step toward the enjoyment of 
poetry. 

(b) Verse Making to a Pattern 

Originality should be highly prized in any 
direction, but the child who is capable of pro¬ 
ducing original verses still needs to Jeam some¬ 
thing about the form or pattern of poems. His 
Verses will benefit in quality if he does so. 

Many children of 8-10 years of age who 
write nice little verses might never have written 
at ail, if they had not begun with a pattern 
poem. It should, of course, be recognized tliat 
the work is intentionally imitative and the 
scope for originality small Notwithstanding 
this, to imitate a pattern may seiwe a useful 
purpose. 

A workable method is to let the children learn 
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some poem with a strongly marked rhythm that 
interests tlieirij and then suggest that extra 
verses should be added. 

"Hiawatha"' is material which lends itself to 
this treatment. Its rhythm is appealing and it 
is easy to imitate. 

The rhyme "The Bells of Loudon" (page 239) 
can be adapted to fit other towns. In place 01— 

Oranges and lemons 
Say the hells of SL Clements 

the churches of the neighbourhood can be sub¬ 
stituted, each one to give its own particular 
message. 

The verses given below were written wlicn the 
children were learning cerLam well-known poems, 
which may be recognized from these imitations. 

By 7- to 8-ycar-olds— 

A fairy went a-marketing, 

She bought some silver shoes, 

She put them on her tiny feet, 

Then had a liille snooze. 

A fairy iveni a-marketing. 

She bought a little dress. 

And went to call upon a friend 
Whose name was Fairy Bess. 

A fairy went-a-marketing, 

She bought a talking bird. 

She put it in a golden cage, 

Then what a noise she heard I 

By 8- to 9-year-okls— 

"Engines and trains,** says Timothy, 

"/I doll and a house,** says Elaine, 

"A big brown bear that can sit down, 

Foy me,** says Jane. 

"Horses and carts" says Twiothy, 

"Prams and dolls,** says Elaine, 

"A hoat that will sail on the pond ivilhout 
sinkmg, 

For me,** says Jane. 

litlle fat dog," says Timothy, 

"/[ tiny white cat,** says Elaine, 

" .4 dear liille bunny with tail while as snow, 
For me,** says Jane, 


"A silver ship" says Timolh\\ 

"A basket oj pearls" savs jdaine, 

"A cave full of shells with a silvery crab. 

For me" says Jane. 

(c) Progress in Originality 

The cliildrcn should soon pass on from the 
stage of mere imitalion, but the average child 
may still need to be set going b(‘f(U'e he can ofler 
what is entirely his oum. 

Co-operative work will lu'lp those' children in 
the class who liavc litlle ear lor music in words 
and whose sense of rli>1:lun is undeveloped. 

With such children, the best results may be 
gained by verses beijig written to meet srime 
Jiced. I'll is may arise in the course of (he ^vork 
that the class may be doing in stimc other 
subject. Perhaps diamatic work can most 
easily make the dcmmid which the verse-makers 
will try to fulfil. (This point has been developed 
in more detail in the section on dramatic work— 
see pages 27.1-5 mid page 278.) 

The singing lesson provides an opportunity 
for verse making. Children are very quick at 
htting words to tunes if it is takim as a normal 
step in connection with sight reading, 

A class of g-ycar-olds was leaniing a new tune 
from Staff Notation. They looked at it, read 
the time signature, and loiuicl the value of the 
notes. 'Jdiey sang the liiae to "hi" and they 
hummed it, Then the teacher asked for a first 
line, "I hear the birds singing" was givon at 
once. It was sung, tested, and a second line 
suggested. In little inon* lhan a few niimiles 
the class wa.s singing— 

I hear the birds singing. 

The hluehells are ringing. 

For spring is aicafdng, awaking a^ain. 

'The daisies are coming, 

And busy bees humming, 

And all the sweet Jlowcrs arc wanhng 
rain. 

The writing of words for liUlc' snugs was con- 
sidered just an onliiKuy pail of 1ln' singing 
lesson. 

Helpful as co-operative work may be, it is 
the chihrs iiulividnal rlfnrL Hint is nf I lie uuist 
value. Co-operative work fails in mmh of its 
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putposc unless it guides Ihe child to a place 
where he can stand alone. In all directions, the 
guidance, whether of teacher or of class, should 
be gradually lessened. 

A class oi S-year-olds was making verses 
through the inspiration of a picture. It was of 
an English wood in auturnn, with an open glade 
in the foreground. The picture was coloured in 
brown and yellow, russet aitd grey. The ground 
was strewn with golden leaves. Among the 
browns and yellows there stood out vivid spots 
of scarlet, as little gnomes peeped round the tree 
trunks. 

The lesson opened with a coiivonsation about 
the wood and its occupants. Tlio teacher then 
gave the cliilclien two lines In form the beginning 
of a verse— 

The liflle g?wm com$ oul ai nighl 
To hove a liille dance. 

The children seemed to be a little liampcred by 
having two lines given to tJiem, tliough tlie 
picture provided them with plenty of ideas. 
When the verse was completed it ran— 

T}i0 lUfk gjfomes come on/ at night 
To have a lUik dance. 

And when the moon is shiuing bright 
Thy dance twWj all their might, 

[t will be noticed tlial tlie children had stniggled 
to make a rhyme l)iil the verse was stilted, both 
in form and in idea, 

Tlie teacher drew tlie rhildren's attention for 
a few nionieiits to llic rbytlim and suggested 


that they should listen to that and, for the time 
being, not trouble about rhymes. In consequence, 
the second verse had a smoother rhythm and 
was much more interesting in thought— 

And when the moon is going down, 
lliey go behind Ihe frees 
And fetch a little magic brush 
And sweep away the leaves. 

The childreii were then left to fuiisli the verses 
by themselves, each child writing down her own 
iiiclivicliial effort. 

A little girl of R successfully carried on the 
ttioiiglit of tlio first two verses and completed 
them witli— 

So rtfhen the people come again 

They see the leaves in pilest 

And ilmk the imid has blown ihm there, 

Bttl never see ihe gnomes. 

Many opportunities will arise in the teaclier's 
mind for the natural introduction of verse 
making. 

Nature study will suggest many topics. 
Where a class is making individual records of 
their observations of living things, and gathering 
them together in some little booklet, it is an 
interesting addition for the children to add 
verses of their own a>s a form of illustration. 

Free illustration work in drawing can inspire 
verses, and when the later stage of tlie Junior 
course is reached a simple little story which 
has very definite action can be turned into 
verse, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A POETRY SCHEME FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES 


Ill planning out a scheme for children between 
the ages of 7 and 11, the attempt has been made 
to choose good material from a literary point of 
view with suiricient variety of subject in appeal 
to many natures. In arrangitig the scheme 
under headings, the compiler is thinking not 
only of different typos of children, but of the 
different aims that the teacher may have in 
mind when she takes the lesson. Many of the 
poems might equally well appear under two 
or three headings: they liave been placed in 
that section upon which they seemed to hav(‘ 
tlie first claim. As far as possible, ilio referenres 
to poems arc named in order of didiculty, so llmt 
tliosc which require more experience on the 
child's pail before they can be appreciated will 
be found toward the end of each section. But 
in a matter of this kind, only the teacher of the 
class knows what fits it best, and a change of 
order may be a wise arrangement. The sections 
are not named in order of importance, nor is it 
suggested that any class should cover all tlie 
ground included in each section. 

Many of the poems can bo read to tlie children 
for appreciation and can ho discussed witliout 
of necessity being learnt by lieail. 

It will be noticed that the scheme liere sug¬ 
gested consists of poems quoted in full as faj' 
as space will permit, and ol reference to books. 

The list to which the teacher is referrctl con¬ 
tains several well-known books which can he 
obtained from any library und, in addition. An 
Anthology of English Verse for Schools: Primary 
Series (Pitman), compiled by P. F. Potter, 
C 3 .E., M.A,, B.Sc., and J. B. Potter, Books 
I, II, III, IV. 

A young teacher who has not had time to 
collect an extensive library of her own needs a 
good anthology at hand. She will find that she 
can introduce lier class to some of Ihe best work 
of the contemporary poets by the use of this 
anthology, as well as to some of tlie older 
"classics.'' Li both cases the choice has been 
ruled by quality of the material, so lluU the 
poems and verses arc of literary merit. The 
price is so reasonable that it si ion Id be within any 
one's power to bring the books into tluMdassi oom. 


The figures I. II. HI. and IV used in the 
scheme indicate the volume of Potter's Anlholog)^ 
in which the poem named wll be found. 

The poems by A. A. Milne will be foimd in 
When IIV Were TVn- Vonng. 

Section A : Poews with a Promunced 
or Varied lihythin 

A \x)em with an uncommon and an ijitereaiing 
rhythm— 

Tin-: Naugiitv Bov 
There nv/s a naughty fmy. 

And a naughty hoy he, 
lie ran away ia Scotland^ 

The people there to see 
Then he found 
Thai Ihe ground 
IPax as hard, 

That a yard 
ir^is as Irnig, 

Thai a song 
ir(7S (75 merry. 

That a cherry 
1K(/5 as red. 

That lead 
Was as iveighty, 

Thai a door 
IPiJS (15 wooden 
As in England- 
So he stood in his shoes 
A nd he xco 7 tdered, 

He wondered, 
lie stood in his shoes 
Aiul he wondered, 

JoiiK Kkais. 

Robert niirns is a master (tf sjkiiiI ancons 
lyrical beauty. Much of his work is too di flic nil 
for the Juniors to leani, but the "Wnlir Song " 
is simple. Through it the cliildien can make 
their first ac(iuaintanee willi bis lovely liiu s- 

A Winter S(>N(i 
Up in the uior}\ing\s uo‘ for »ie, 

Up in the morning early ; 

When all the hills arc covered a /' simre 
I'm sure i^s winter fairh. 
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Canid hlms the mud Jrae east to msl, 

The drlji is driving sairly ; 

Sae tond and shrilVs I hear the blast, 

Fm sure it's winter fairly, 

The birds sit chitiering in the thorn, 

/P day they fare but sparely ; 

And tang's the night fme e'en to morn ; 

Fin sure it's t&infer fairly, 

R. Burns, 

The following poem is an exquisite lyric. It 
IS chosen for its lightness and delicncy of tone 
as well as for its imagery. Tt should be sung 
almost rather than said. 

A Birthday 

My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose ncsl is in a watered shoot ; 

My heart is like an applc-lree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 

My heart is gladder than all these, 
hecanse my love is come io me. 

Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hang it with vair and purple dye^ ; 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks mlh a hundred eyes ; 

Work H in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves and silver flenrs-de-lys ; 

Because the biylhday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 

C. G. Rossetti. 

has an interesting change of rhythm 
which it is good lor the children to meet, quite 
apart from the beauty of the words of the poem. 

Night 

The sinf> descenduig in the zoest, 

'The evening star does shine ; 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I mnsl seek for mine. 

The viooUj like a flower 
In heaven's high bower, 
silent delight 

Sits and stniles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 
Where flocks have took delight ; 

Where lambs have jiibbled, silent moves 
The feel of angels bright ; 


Unseen, they pour blessing, 

And joy w^ilhoui ceasing, 

On each bud a 7 id blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless 7 iesi 
Where birds are cover'd warm ; 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm: 

If they see any zoeeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head, 

And sit doim by their bed. 

William Blake. 

Many of the poems rcterred to below in this 
section almost demand a form of chant in their 
rendering, 

A number of well-chosen nursery rhymes will 
be found in I. 

"'Marlcet Square." A. A. Milne. 

"The Rock-a-by Lady." Eugene Field. HI. 

"A Cradle Song." Anon, I, 

"Duck’s Ditty." K, Qrahaine. I, 

"The Ferryman." C.G.RosselU. L 

"The Four Friends." A. A. Milne. 

"Disobedience*" A. A, Milne. Chosen for its 
fun, hwi its rhythm is very interesting. 

"Windy Nights." R. L. Sievmson. II. 

"The King's Breakfast," A. A. Milne. 

"Lullaby of an Infant Chief." Si.V Walter 
ScatL IV. 

"Sweet and Low." Tennyson. IIL 

"Darzee's Chant," from "Rikki Tikki Tavi" 
in the Jungle Book L Kiplhg. 

"The Smuggler's Song" from Puck of Vook's 
Hill. Kipling. 

"Shiv and the Grasshopper" from Jungle 
Bookl. Kipling. 

'' The Dormouse and the Doctor*" A. A. Milne. 

"Weathers." T. Hardy. Ill, 

"The Sands oi Dee." C. Kingsley. lY. 

^^any other poems with attractive rhythms 
will be found in other sections, especially under 
Scetions B and C, 

Section B : Appeal to the Common 
Experiences of Childhood 

'Tlicro is sometimes a small section in a class 
winch consists of children who respond most 
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readily to verses which treat of some subject 
closely in touch with their everyday life. Such 
cliiUlrcn should be remembered. 

Bed-time 

The eveuifig is coming, 

The SU 71 sinks to rest, 

The rooks are all flying 
Straight home to the nesL 
”Caw r* says the rook, as he flies over-head, 

" It's time little people were going to bed!" 

The flowers are closing ; 

The daisy's asleep, 

The primrose is buried 
In slumber so deep. 

Shut up for the night is the pimpernel red ; 

IIs time little people were going to bed I 

The butterflyi drowsy, 

Has folded its wing ; 

The bees arc returning; 

No more the birds sing. 

Their labour is over, their nestlings are Jed; 
It's time Hale people were going to bed I 

Here comes the pony, 

His work is all done, 

Down through the meadow 
He lakes a good run, 

Up go hts heels, and down goes his head; 

It’s time little people were going lo bed! 

Good-nighl, Ultle people, 

Good-night and good-night ; 

Sweet dreams to your eyelids 
Till dawning of light. 

The evening has come, there's no more to be said ; 
It's time little people were going to bed I 

Thomas Hood, 

This homely little poem on a very familiar 
subject will be found to make a strong appeal to 
the younger children.— 

Dirty Jim 
There ims one liitle Jim, 

'Tis reported of him. 

And must he to his lasting disgrace, 

Thai he never was seen 
With hands at all clean. 

Nor yet ever clean was his face. 


His friends were much hur/ 

To see so much dirt, 

And often they made him quite clean; 

Bui all was in vain. 

He got dirty again, 

And not at all fit lo be seen. 

It gave him no pain 
To hear them complain, 

Nor his own dirty clothes h sun ey ; 

His indolent mind 
No pleasure could fiml 
In tidy and wholesome array. 

The idle and bad. 

Like this liftU lad. 

May love dirty ways, to be sure ; 

But good boys are seen 
To be decent and clean, 

A Uhough they are ever so poor, 

Jane Taylor. 

There are few children who cannot enter into 
the experience of the speaker in the poem to 
follow. Kt 7 in can he the cause of very bitter 
disappointment to children. They will feel at 
home willi these Hues. 

An Ode to Rain 

I know it is dark ; and though I have lain, 
Aivake, fls I un hour or twain, 

I have not once opened the Uds of my eyes, 
But I He in (he dark, as a blind man lies ; 

0 rain I that I lie listening to. 

You're but a doleful sound at best ; 

' / owe you little thanks. Vis true. 

For breaking thus niy needful rest! 

Yet if, as soon as it is light, 

0 rain, you will hut take your flight 
ril neither rail, nor malice keep, 

Though sick and sore for u ani of sleep, 

Bui only now, for (his one day, 

Do go, dear rain f da go away ! 

Dear rain / I ne'er refused lo say 
Yotdre a good creature in your way ; 

Nay, I could wtite a hook inysclf, 

]Youldfit a parsons hmer shelf. 

Showing how very good you arc 
IVkal then ? stunetijm^s il mu si he fair J 
And if sometimes, why not to day. 

Do go, dear rain I do go away. 
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And ^/ns Fll si&ear to you, dear rain; 
Whenever you shall come again^ 

Be yon as dull as e*ey you cotild 
(And hy the hye 'iis mderstood, 
yon*tc not so pleasant as you*fe good). 
Yet, knowing well your worth andpi'dcc, 
ril welcome you with cheerful face; 

A}id though you stayed a week or more. 
Were ten times duller than before; 

Yet with Imid heart, and right good will, 
ril sU and listen to you still; 

Nor should you go mmy, dear rain! 
Unimited. to rmain. 

But o?ily now, for this one day, 

Do go, dear rain f do go away. 

S. T. COLRRIDGK. 


‘'The Lamplighter,i o r I 

"My Shadow,” 1 ^' m 

'' Lines and Squares/ ' A. A^ Milne> 

"Mrs. Blown/' R. Fykman. 1 , 

"Picnics," Todd, IV. Chosen for the sake of 
its necessary moral. 

"Sooeep/* W.delaMare, I. 

"Big Smith." J. H. Emng, II. Special 
appeal to boys. 

"Crusty Bread/' E. V. Lucas. L 
"Shut the Door/' W. B. Rauds. II. 
"Noise." J. Pope. III. 

"Prom a Railway Carriage," R. L, Siemison, 
II. 


"The Clothes Line," C.D.Coh. II. 

"Big Steamers." A School History of England, 
Kipling. 

"The Camel's Hump," Just So Stories, 
Kipling. 


Section C: Poems which contain the 
Element of a Story 

Children under g are too young to learn poems 
of great length. Thougli they may enjoy some 
of the baJlad poems, one should consider if, by 
introducing them at such an early age, one is 
not lessening the chance of full appreciation to 
come later. Ballads are, therefore, left over till 
9 years and upward. But any scheme for 
children under 9 should include many poems 
which suggest a story. 

Till a poem gives material for a story woven 


round a very definite personality, In addition 
it contains very vivid imagery. 

Meg Merrilees 

Old Meg she was a gipsy, 

And lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

Her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart hlackhcrries, 

Her currants pods 0' broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a churchyard iomh. 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisUrs larchen trees — 

Alom xvith her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 

And 'stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glenym 
She wove, and s//e would sing. 

And with her fingers old and br^ivn 
She plaited mats o' rushes, 

And gave them (0 the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg ivas brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore; 

A chipAiai had she on. 

God rest hey aged boms somewhere — 

She died full long agone! 

John Keats. 

A poem which has a special appeal for the 
older boys, both lor its matter and its rhythm, 
is— 

A Dutch Bictuue 

SfjJiOH Danz has come home again^ 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jean 
And sold him in Algiers. 
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Jn his house by the Muese, with its rooj of tiles. 
And weaihei^cQcks flying aloft in the air, 
There are silver ianhards of antique styles^ 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 

In his iitlip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 

The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

JValks in a waUng dream. 

A smile in his grey mnstachio (urhs 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 
And the listed iuUps look like Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Dean of Jean. 

The windmills on the outer most 
Verge of the landscape in the haze 
To hifu are towers on the Spanish coast, 

With whiskered seniinek at Iheir post. 

Though this is the river Maese, 

Bui when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old sea-fari/ng men come in, 

Gnat-bearded, grey, a^id wUh double chin. 

And rings upon iheir hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the xvinler night ; 
Figures in colour and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of (he Rhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost and won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same. 
While they drink the red ivine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces hk parlour to and fro ; 

He is tike a skip that at anchor rides, 

And sivings with the rising and falling of tides, 
And fugs at her anchor-how. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the .sea. 

Are calling and whispering in his ear, 

*'Simon Danz t Why slayest thou here ? 

Come forth and follow me / 


So he thinks he shall take, to the sea again 
I'or 07 te more cruise with his buccaneers, 

To singe the beard of ilu King of Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jean 
And sett him in Algiers. 

LONGl-EtLOW. 

y The Fairy Tailor.” R. Fyleman, II, 

TJie followijig Iwo arc cJi05(»fi l^’cause 
appeal to cliildren’.s humour. 

^ "'Wynken. rsiynkon.and Knd.” Eugene Field 

The Owl and llu* Ihissv ('a1 /’ Edward Lear, 

n. 

1 he Faeries." \\\ Allingham. I. 

" Tied Piper of Hameliii,” It Browning. IV, 
The Wrag/jle Gi|).sir.s. ” IJ. 

"liddi's Service/’ from Rewards and Faeries. 
Kipling, lb l)c used when the class is Ic»arniug, 
in historyj tlic slory of ihe setlhuiienl nl tho 
Saxons in England, 

''Hhawatha/’ Longfellow. To arcompany the 
geography lesson on the Kcd Indiana when the 
class is learning of life in Ihe tcmiK^rale forest 
reg-jons. 

"’The Miller of the Dee,” Mackay, III. 

"The Clown's Courtship.” III. 

"The Beggar Maid.” IV. 

"Bad Sir Brian Botany/' A. d. Milne. Sjwial 
apiieal to I>oys. 

"Song of the \Voodeii-Leggc<\ hiddler.” .1. 
Noyes, Special appeal to boys. fl. 

ilallad Pocm.s 1 ” Lord IJlliii’s Daugliter.” IV. 

” Sherwood,” , 1 . IV. 

"The Song (»f the Wesleni MiJi." It S. 
Hawker. IV. 

"Lays of Ancient Rome/’ MacaHlay, To hv 
taken in relation to llie story fd Iloratins. 

Parts of" Evangeline " and hoiik' of tlie ” Tales 
of a Wayside Inn/" by Longfellow, 

"The Jackdaw of Ulieims/’ fiotn The In- 
goldsby Legends. Barham, 

Section D: Appeal to Imagination and 
Feeling, and in Some (lases u'ith 
a Special Appeal to Thought 

Tliis seetioii will he hmud to iin liidr nianv 
]>oi‘jiis wliii h an-1 ii li in nn-nhil iniiigen' and i an 
in‘ used In sliiunlale iniaginaiimi. 
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Grasshopper Green 

Grasshopper green is a comical chap ; 

He lives on the besl of fare, 

BrigfU Uiiie trousers, jacket, and cap, 

71 ;cse are his smuner wear. 

Out in the meadows he loves to go, 

Playing may in the sun; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer's the lime for fun. 

Grasshopper green has a quaint little house; 

It's under the hedge so gay. 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a inouse, 
Watches him over the way. 

Gladly he's calling the children, I know, 

Oiil in the heanliful sun; 

It's hopperty, skipperty, high and loxv, 
Summer's the time for fun. 

Anon, 

A Charm 

In the morning when you rise 
Wash your hands md cleanse your eyes^ 
Next be sure you have a care 
To disperse the water far; 

For, as far as it doth light, 

So far keeps the evil sprite. 

R. Herrick. 

Humorous poems are appreciated by tl\e 
cbildreu, Experieuce has proved that children 
enjoy the story of 

The OtD Man and His Wife 
There re '^5 an old man t&ho lived in a wood. 
As you may plainly see, 

He said he could do as much work in a day 
/ 1 5 his wife could do in three. 

*'With all my heart f the old woman said, 

^*If that you will allow, 

To- 7 noyfow yonU slay at home in my stead. 
And ru go drive the ploiigJh 

Bui you must milk Tidy the coxv^ 

For fear that she go dry ; 

And yon must feed the lilllepigs 
Thai are within the sty. 

And you must mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she lay astray; 

Axtdyou must reel Die spool of yarn 
Thai 1 spun yesterday 


The old xvoman took a staff hi her hand. 

And went to drive the plough ; 

The old man took a pail in his hand, 

And went to milk the cot&. 

But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 

And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 

That the blood ran dowii (0 his toes, 

''Hi, Tidy! ho, Tidy! hi, Tidy! 

Tidy! stand thou still; 

If ever I milk you. Tidy, again, 

'Twill he sore against my will." 

He went io feed the little pigs, 

That ran within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam 
And he made the blood to fly. 

He t&ent to mind the speckled hen, 

For fear shed lay astray; 

Arxd he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spxm yesterday. 

So he swore by the the momh and stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 

If his wife didn't do a day's work in her life, 
She should ne'er be ruled by he. 

Anon. 

A sense of fun will be aroused by— 

The Pigtail 

There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore; 

But wondered much and sorrowed more, 
Because it htmg behind him. 

Be mused upon this curious case, 

And swore he'd cJmigc the pigtail's place, 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 

Says he, "The mystery I've found — 
ni turn me round"—he turned him round; 
Bxii still it hung behind him. 

Then round and round, and out and in, 

All day the pmzled sage did spin; 
hi vain—it mattered not a pin — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 
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God hi me pray and sing to-}iighl — 

^ This montiug in an idle hour^ 

I sai0 imViin a straying light 
A patch of aconite in flmer. 


And right and left, and round about. 

And up and down, and in and out, 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack. 

And though he Iwist, and h&irl, and tack, 
Alas! slill faithful to his back, 

The pigtail hmgs behind him. 

WiLUAM Maicepeace Thackeray, 


The following poem will stir the imagination 
and also provide something to think about. It 
can be read or spoken ill three parts: the Men 
of Gotham, Care, and the Questioner. 

Three ]\fEN oe GoxHAiit 
"'Seamen three! What men be ye?" 

"Gotham's three wise mm we be," 
—"Whither in your bowl so free?" 

—"To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bold goes irinL The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ,— 

—And your ballast is old wmeft 

" Who art thou, so fast adrift?" 

—"I am he they call Old Care," 

—'*Here 071 hoard we t&ill thee lift ,"— 

—"No : I may not outer there." 

—Wherefore " *Tis Jove*s decree, 

In a bowl Care 7nay 7ioi be, 

In a bowl Care inay 7ioi he." 

—"Fear ye not the imves that roll?" 

—"'No : m charnUd bowl we miuis" 

—" ]Vhat (he charm that floats the bowl?" 

—" Water may not pass the brim. 

The howl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine .— 

—'Andyour ballast is old wine," 

T. L Peacock. 

Children should sometimes meet a poem whicli. 
at fust sight, seems to be a simple description 
and yet has a good deal of thought behind it. 
With a little free discussion^ the ideas tliat lie 
behind the description will be understood— 

Praise for Spring 
God make viy spirit glad and gay, 
Because just now I chanced to hear 
What glorified a common day — 

The first loud bUickhird of the year. 


God make me wonder, though a child, 

IVfiat secret store I, too, may bring 
When all the world is stirred mui wild 
With the fine mystery of spring. 

Faint leaves upon a lilac tree, 

Each calkin just a glowing hall. 

Another sprhig abroad for me — 

God give me grace to find it all. 

Florence Bone. 

"Some One.'* W.delaMare. I. 

"The Pedlar's Caravan/' W.B. Rands. II. 

" The Laiidot Story Books/' R.L.Slevetison. I. 
"Mr.Nobody/' I, 

"Mother Malloon," F. Harrison. I. (For two 
speakers,) 

"A Fairy Wenta-Marketing/' R.Fyhynnn, 11 . 
"To the Lady Bird/* Mrs.Moidgomery. I. 
"Seven Times One." Jean Ingelo^v. L 
"Queen Mab." T.IIood. 11 . 

"The Piik-VVudjies.” P, R. Ckaltners. II. 
"Ill Nonnaiidy." E.V, Lucas, II. 

" The King of China’s Daughter." K. Hiiwdl, I. 
"Nod." W.delaMare. III. 

"The Childrens liclls." E, Far jeon. III. 

"In France." P.Cornford. III. 

"The Tortoiseshell Cat/* F.li.Chalmcrs. 111 . 
"Tillie." W.delaMare, 11 . 

" A Plain Direction^' T.lJood. IlL 
"The Cottager to her Infant." Dorothy 
Wordsworth. II. 

"Hay Harvest." P. R. Chalmers. IV. 

"The Way Through tlic Woods," from 
"Rewards and Faeries." Kipling. (Its note of 
mystery is very attractive.) 

"The Slave's Dream," Longfellow. 

Selections from "The Building of the Ship." 
Longfellow. 

" Roniulaboilts and Swings," V, R. ( 'hulmers. 
IV. 

"When Icichvs ITaiig by the Wall." Shakes¬ 
peare. (Potter Anthuhfgy, Snu(>r B(n)k 1 .) 
"Over Ililli Over Dale," Shakespeare, IV, 
"A Fairy Lullaby." Shakespeare, IV. 
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■'Simgs of Ariel/' Shahe^}>earc. IV. 

"The Falcon/' IV, 

"The Tiger." Wm, Blake^ IV. 

"Novcmbei* Blue." A.Meynell. IV. 

Section E: To Illustrate Work in 
Nature Study 

The poems quoted and jmmed below can l)t‘ 
used not merely to interest the children in 
Nature in a general way, but in many instance.s 
to guide tUeiu ciliservathni tn some dcrinitc fact. 
It is liopcd that the sclecLioii will be found of use 
in Nature study lessojis, as well ns in the litern- 
turo lesson. 

Juniors show a great interest in lessons on 
lards. Even iu town schools it is possible, 
tlirough stuffed specimens and through pictures, 
to give the children some knowledge of bird life. 
But, however well taught, such lessons will lack 
tl\e sense of movement and freedom that they 
would have if given in the country where birds 
can be studied at first hand. There are many 
poems which can be introduced into the Nature 
Iessoh which will help to some extent to stir 
imagination, and to brLnginto the classroom that 
feeling of life and movement wliich is so badly 
needed. 

Cuckoo Song 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, 

What do you do? 

In April 
I open my hill; 

In M ay 

I sing night and day: 

In June 

I change my tune; 

In July 
Away I fly; 

In Alngnsf 
Azoay I mtisi. 

Anon, 

The Little Livrk 

Question, i tmr a pretty bird, but JmhI 
I cannot see it aiiyuthere. 

Oh I it is a little lark, 

Singing in Ihe nwrning air. 

LiliU lark, do tell me why 
You are singing in the sky? 


Other little birds ol rest 
Have not yet begun io sing ; 

Every one is in its nest, 

With Us head behind its wing ; 
Little lark, then, tell me tvhy 
Yon re so early in the shy? 

You look no bigger than a bee, 

In the middle of ihe blue; 

Up above the poplar tree, 

I can hardly look at you : 

Little lark, do tell }ue why 
You are mounted up so high? 

Answer. *Tis to watch ihe silver star. 

Sinking slowly in Ihe skies; 

And, beyond the imuniain far. 

See the glorious sun arise : 

I Mile lady, this is why 
I am mounted up so high. 

*Tis lo sing a merry song 
To ihe pleasant morning light; 

slay in my nest so long, 

When the sun is shintug bright? 
Liitle lady, this is why 
I 52so early m ihe sky. 

To Ihe little birds below, 

1 do si7ig a merry lime; 

And I lei Wic p!o}tghmcin know 
He must conic lo labour soon. 

Little lady, ifns is why 
I am singing in ihe sky, 

jANif AND Ann Tayloil 

Other bird poems will be found in the list at 
the end of Section IL 

Many poems can be found to illustrate tJic 
change of the season. 

Oxfordshire Children's May Song 

Spring is coming, sprijig is co7ni7tg. 
Birdies, build your nest; 

Weave together straw a7td feather, 

Douig each your hesL 

Spring is co7mng, spring is coming, 

FI aims are coming too : 

Pansies, lilies, daffodillies, 

Now are coming through. 
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Spring is cofning, spring is coming, 

All around is fair; 

Shimmer and quiver on the river, 

Joy is everywhere. 

We wish you a happy May. 

Country Rhyme. 

Goop-night to a Garden 

Lady Larch, will you look down? 

Vni the Queen of all the town, 

Give me tassels for my crown. 

Silver Birch, will you be mine, 

Oak and xoillow, beech and pine? 

Royal wealhe/s always fine, 

Daisy, peeping from fhe grass, 
BuUercti^p, you bonny lass, 

Will you curtsey when I pass? 

BmhJ The liiUe birds are fed, 

And Ihe sky is turning red, 

Even Queens must go to bed — 

— Good-night! 

Florence Bone. 

Some poems reveal a very detailed and careful 
study of Nature and deserve close observation. 
Tills is true of the exquisite little poem whicli 
tells of the signs of Autumn— 

Autumn 

The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them groxm yellow 
Above the sxoelUng stream; 

A nd ragged are the hushes, 

And rusty now ihe rushes. 

And wild the clouded gleam. 

The thistle noio is older, 

Ris stalk begins to moulder, 

His head is xvhile as snow; 

The branches all arc barer, 

The linnet's song rarer. 

The robin pipeth noxv. 

Dixon. 

The next j)oem will ajijieiil to tlie more 
imaginative children in the older grouii— 


A Dream 

Once a dream did weave a shade 
O'er my angel-guarded bed, 

'That an emmet ^ lost its way 
Where on grass methought I lay. 

Troubled, xerildercd, and forlorn. 

Dark, benighted, travel-ivont, 

Over vmy a tangled sprays 
Alt heart-broke, [ heard her say : 

" Oh, my children, do they cry, 

Do they hear their father sigh? 

Now they look abroad lo see. 

Now return and weep for me.'' 

Pitying, I dropped a fear: 

Bui I saw a glow-wmn near. 

Who replied, " Whal wailing might 
Calls the watchman of ihe night.? 

** I am set lo light the ground. 

While the beetle goes his round: 

Follow now ihe beetle's hum; 

Lit fie wanderer, hie thee ho^neP' 

WuxiAM Blake. 

‘'Little Trotty Wagtail.** J, Clare, IIL 
“Baby Seed Song." Neshii, IL 
“The Field Daisy." J. Taylor. II. 

“Spring Song/' Blake. L 
“Cradle Song—What docs Little Birdie Say ? *’ 
Tennyson. L 

“ A Friend in the Garden.” Mrs, Euing. Ill, 
“Who has Seen the Wind ?" C. G. RosscUi. 1 . 
“Child's Song in Spring.” Neshit. III. 

“Daffydowndiliy." A. A. Milne. 

“Trees.” Sara Coleridge. (Quoted in full m 
page 234.) 

“The Rain.” W. H. Davies^ I. 

“When Cats Come Home.** Tennyson. II. 
“Gay Robin is Seen No More,” R, Bridges, f. 
“The Daiwlelkiii.*' F. Cornfifrd. (Quotc*^! 172 
full on page 22().) 

“Spring Gocth all in White.” li. Ihidges. II, 
“Round the Year.” (\ Patmore. III. 

“The WitelnV StrcfIs.” IC, II. Ogih ic. IV. 

* Kminet. ant. 
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"Spring/' T. NasM. IV. 

''VVintor/' Tennyson. TIL 
"The Cuckoo/’ K. Tynan. IV. 

"The Crow.” W, Canton. IV. 

” A Qiantccl Calendar/' S. Dobell III. 

”On a Dark RoacL" R. Herrick. HI. 

** Nicholas Nye/' W.dclaMare, IV. 
"Spring." IV. 

"April'sCharms/' W.I{. Davies. IV. 
"Check.” /. Shphens. III. 

"Vespers.” T. E. Brown. IV. 

Section F: Poems for Illustration by 
Drawing or by Colour 

It is suggested that some of these poems should 
be used for purposes of illustration only, without 
any idea that the cluldien should memorize 
them. While the children are young they have 
little hesitation in trying to draw pictures which 
include human figures and animals. 

Poems vvliich provide inateriEil for a short 
series of pictures will be valued for those children 
who are making jirogrcss in drawing. Such 
material will bo found in— 

Story of Johnny Head-in-air 

Picture f. Ashe trudged along to school. 

It was always johnny's ride 
To he lookuig at the sky 
And the clouds that floated by; 

D\il what just behind him lay^ 

In his way, 

Johnny never thought about; 

So that everyone cried out: 

"Look at liUle johnny there, 

Little johnny Head-in-Air)** 

Picture II. Running just in Johnny s way. 
Came a Utile dog one day; 
johmfs eyes were still astray 
Up on high, 

In the sky; 

And he never heard them cry : 
"Johnny, mind, the dog is nigh!" 
Bimp! 

Dump f 

Dotmi they Jell with such a ihimp, 
Dag md Johnny in a iimpt 


Picture III. OncCf with head as high as ever 
Johmiy walked beside the river. 
Johnny imiched the swalkivs trying 
Which was cleverest at flying, 

Oh! what fnn! 

Jofmiiy watched the bright round suji 
Going in and coniing out; 

This was all he th<jt(g/it about. 

So he strode on, only think! 

To the river's very brink. 

Where the bank was high and sleep, 
And the water very deep ; 

And the fishes in a row. 

Stared to see him coming so, 

Picture IV. One step more I Oh I sad to fell I 
Headlong in poor Johnny Jell, 

And the Jislies, in dismay, 

Wagged their tails and simm away. 
There lay Johnny on his face, 

With his nice red wnting<ase: 

Picture V, Bui, as they were passing by, 

Two strong men had heard him cry: 
And, with slicks, these two strong 
men 

Hooked poor Johnny out again. 

Oh!you should have seen him shiver 
When they pulled him from the river. 
He was in a sorry plight I 
Dripping wet, and such a f right I 
Wet all over, everywhere, 

Clothes, and arms, and face, and 
hair: 

Johnny never will forget 
What it is to he so wet. 

Picture VL And the fishes one, (wo, three. 

Are come back again, you see; 

Up they came the moment after, 

To enjoy the fun and laughter. 

Each popped out his little head, 
And to (ease poor Johnny said: 
"Sidy mile Johnny, look, 

Yon have lost your writing-book." 

Heinrich Hoffman. 

"The Hallucm Man/' R, Fyleman. I. 

" I Saw a Ship a-Sailing.” I. 

"The Pied Piper of Hamelin." R. Browning. 
IV. 
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^S1 


"'Silver/' dc la Marc, (Quoted in hill on 
page 231 .) 

To illustrate many of the prose stories, espe^ 
cially the tales of Hans Andersen, is a happy 
and valuable exercise. 

Section G: Poems Connected mth 
Christmas 

The first poem to be quoted gives a picture of 
an old-fasliioned Christmas: it is full of mental 
imagery, but makes little appeal to thought. 
There is a vivid atmospliere about it, 

CllUlSTMAS IN TIIK OlDKN TiME 
On Oirhimas eve Ihe helh were nmg; 

The damsel donned her hirile sheen: 

The hall xvas dressed with holly green ; 

Forth (0 the ivood did merry-vien go, 

'To gather in the misiieioe. 

Then opened wide the Baron*s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

Thai night might village partner choose; 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

Thai to Ike collage, as ihe crozon, 

Brought tidings oj salvation down \ 

The fire, with xvell-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up ihe chimney xvide; 

The huge halNable*s oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, Ihe day to grace, 

Bore then upon Us massive hoard 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

2'hen was brought in (he lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving-man; 

'Then the grim hoards head frotvned on high. 
Crested with hays and rosemary>. 

'There the huge sirloin reeked; hard hy 
Plum^porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At stick high tide, (he savoury goose. 

Then came ihe merry maskers in. 

And carols roared xviih blithesome din ; 

// n?melodious was the song, 
li was a hearty note, and strong. 

England was '"Merry England** when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

lB-lU.3b04) 


*7 was Lhrhbms broached the mightiest ale ; 
Tivas Chrislmas told the merriest tale; 
ri Chrislmas gambol oft could cheer 
7 he poor man*s heart through half the year. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

There is scjiiietliing beautifully gentle about 
the '*01(1 Carol" quoted below. It should lie 
given to the children in such a way that they wdl I 
foci the rarity of its atmosphere- 

Oi.n Carol 
fie cavie all so still 
^yh€rc Uis mother was. 

As dezv in April 
Thai fallelhr on the grass. 

He came all so still 
I'o Ill's mothers bower, 

As dew in April 
‘That falklh on the /lower. 

He came all so slill 
Where His molher law 
As dciv in April 
'Thaifalkth on ihe spray. 

Mother and maiden 
IVrts never none but she ; 

Well may such a lady 
Gad*s mviher be. 

Anon. 

The sound of the old Kiiglish words used in the 
following poem will attract the ciuldren, Th(‘y 
cim try to find ilie nicailings frcun tile context 
l)ofor(! any licl]) is givim to tliciii. Tliis would he 
used with the olilest Juniors, 

To Ills Saviour, a Child; A Present, by 
A Child 

Co, pretlie child, unil heare this Flouer 
Unto thy Utile Saiwur; 

And tcU Him, by that Bud udw blort u, 

He is the Rose of Shafim hno.i U : 

When thou hast said so, slick it there 
Upon His Hihh or Stowiichir. 

And Iclt Him {for good hand sell too] 

That thou hast funii^ht i( IThistfc nen , 
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Made oj Or clean straight oaten reed, 

To charnie His cries {at time of need). 

Tell Him, for Corall, than hast none; 

But if thou hadsi, He sho‘d have one; 

But pQorc thou art, and hnoimi to be 
Even as mouilesse as He. 

Lastly, if iJton cansl win a hisse 
From lime meUifluotfs lips of His; 

Then never take a seconrf on, 

To spoil the first impression. 

R. IIkriuck. 

This beautiful Utile fragment which is so full 
of charm and of grace was written by a Trancis- 
can Friar in the Thirteenth Century— 

Sweep the hearlh and floor; 

Be all your vessels' store 
Shining and clean, 

Thcfi bring the little Guest 
And give Hun of your best 
Of meal and drink. Yei more 
Ye owe than mat. 

One gift alyour King*s feel 
Lay noiv, I mean 
A heart full to the brim 
Of love, and all for Him, 

And from all envy clean. 

Jacopone da Todi- 

(Tliirteentli Century. Translation by Aiine Mnc- 
Donncll.) 

“Away ill a Manger/’ Martin Luther. (To be 
Sling.) 

“As Joseph was a-Walking/’ Traditional. 
“Good King Wenceslas.“ III. (Quoted in full 
cm page 241.) 

“How Far is it to Bethlehem? " F, Chesterton. 

III. 

Section H: Poems with an Ethical 
or Religious Purpose 

Aboil Ben Adhem is a poem which has been 
known to make a very strong appeal to children 
as young as g years, and to be remembered 
for long years after. Its imagery is vivid, and, 
though it is shorti the writer has succeeded in 
sketching a definite personality, full of life. At 


ten years a child's social sense is developing, and 
should be trained. This poem will help, 

Anou Ben 

Aboit Ben Adhem {may his tribe increase}) 
Atvoke one nighi from a deep dream of peace, 
And smv, tvithin the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rick and lilie a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a hook of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

What writest thou l—The vision raised Us head 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, The names of those who love the 
Lord. 

And is mine one? said Ahon. Nay, not so, 
Replied the angeL Abon spoke more loiv. 

But cheerily still; and said, I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one tliat loves his fellow-men. 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And shoived the names whom love of God had 
blest. 

And lol Ben Adhem's name led all the rest; 

Leigh Hunt. 

Grace eor a Child 

Here, a little child 1 stand, 

Heaving np my either hand: 

Cold as paddocks though they he, 

Here I lift ilmn up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on ns all. Amen. 

R, Herrick, 

Thanks 

What God gives and what we lake, 

*Tis a gift for Christ His sake : 

Be the meal of beans and peas, 

God htihanhedfor those and these : 
Have we flesh or have we fish, 

All are fragments from His dish. 

He His Church save, and the Ki}ig, 

And our peace here, like a spring, 

Make a ever fioiirishing. 

R. riEKTHCK. 
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A Child's Prayer 

father ^ we thank thee for the mght 
And for the pleasant morning light, 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes the xoorld so fair. 
Help us to do the thing we should. 

To be to others kind and good, 
hi all we do, in all we say, 

To grow more loving every day, 

Evening Prayer 
On the land and on the sea 
Jesus keep both you and me : 

Going out and coining in, 

Christ keep ns both from shame and sin: 

In this world, in the world to come, 

Keep ns safe and lead ns home : 

To-day in toil, lo-night in rest. 

Be best beloved and love ns best, 

C. G. RossErri* 

Close Thine Eyes and Sleep Secure 
Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 

Thy soul is safe, ihy body sure; 

He that guards thee, He that keeps. 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience in the breast 
Has only peace, has only rest. 

Hie music and the mirth of kings 
Are out of ime she sings. 

Then close thine eyes and sleep secure. 
Attributed to Charles L 

A Chant from "The Temple" 
Chorus ; Let ail the zoo rid in every corner sing, 
My God and King. 

Speaker'. The heavens arc not too high, 

His praise may hither fly; 

The earth is not too low. 

His praises there may grow. 

Chorus : Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King. 
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Speaker: 7 be Church xvilh psalms must shout. 
No door can keep them out; 

Ihii, above all the heart 
Must bear the longest pari. 

Chorus: Lei all the world in every corner sing. 
My God afid King, 

George Herbert, 

A Thanksgiving for ms House 

Lord, Thou ha si given me a cell 
)yherein h dwell; 

A iiUic house., whose humble rao) 
h weatherproof; 

Under the spars of which / lie 
Both soft and dry. 

Where Thou «fv for a ward 

Hast set a guard 

Of harmless ihoughls, lo u akk and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by ih’ poor, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall, 

And kitchen*s small; 

A liille buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps ?ny little loaf of bread 
Unchipl, mflead. 

Same byitlJc sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a pre, 

('lose by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 

T.ord, I confess, too, when I dine. 

The pulse is Thine, 

And ail (hose other bils (hut be 
There placed by Thee — 

77i^ icorls, the pnrslain, and the mess 
Of xcaiercress. 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent: 
And H13? content 

Makes those, and my bchned heel, 

T(f he. more s:eai. 

All these, timl belter, Thou dost semi 
Me to this end: 
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Thai I should mida for 7 ny pari 
A llia 7 ihfiil heart, 

Which, Jir^d with incense, I resign 
As wholly Thine: 

Bui the acceptance-^ihal must be 
My Chrki, hy Thee. 

Robert Herrick. 


From Rewards and Faeries, Kipling, 
■'The Glory of the Garden.’’ From Twenty 
Poms. Kipling^ 

"ThcLamb;^ \Vm. Blake. II. 

”l Keep Six Honest Serving Men/’ Kiplhig, 
IL 


appendix 

Enlargement of Pictures 


The iIllustrations in this volume have been 
dra™, vvlicrcvei* possible, with a black oven line, 
in order to make it easy to enlarge them. When 
enlarged they can be cdourod with flat washes of 
colour, Tlie cobuiing should he done in sucli a 
way that the principal figures or subjects stand 
out well. 

A drawing is enlarged by means of a network 
of squares drawn on the original, and larger 
squares drawn on the paper which is to take the 
enlargement. The part of the picture which is 
inside each square is copied into the bigger 
square, &y this means the proportions o{ the 
picture arc kept accurate. This process is called 
"squarbg'iip/' 

Fig. 50 shows a drawing squared ready for 
enlargement. If, In a rectangular drawing, the 
squares do not fit in evenly on each side, it is 
best to leave the odd piece on the short side, 
The work is begun by dividing the sliort side 
into equal parts. 

For a simple drawing, large squares such as 
those shown in Pig. 50 arc quite suitable, For 
a mote elaborate drawing, smaller squares would 
be better, and it would be simpler to divide up 
tile surface into, say, \\\\, or ^in. squares 
straight away, even il it left a narrow odd striji 
down the two sides. For example, a drawing 
measuring 5{in. by8f^ in. could be divided 
uito Jin. squares, and there would be an extra 
strip ol Jin. down one long side, and a strip of 
in. down the other side. If, in the enlarge¬ 


ment, each J in, tg represented by 4 in., then the 
J in, strip would be i in. 

Fig. 51 shows the enlargement of Fig, 50. The 
squares in this drawing are twice the si'^e of 
those ill Fig. 50 (linear measure). Wheji the 
drawing is finished the squares should be rubbed 
out. 

For a bold black outline, which can be seen 
from the back of the room, a brush can be used, 
or a broad pen. The brush should be rather 
small, say si^e 3. Some people prefer tlie flat 
type of bnisli with all the tips of the hairs level, 
which is used for lettering, but it must be of a 
small size. If an ordinary pointed brush is used 
it must have a good point. 

A broad line can, be made with the kind of pen 
which hnp a flat disc on the end. There are vari¬ 
ous makes; they can be bought singly, or in sets 
on cards, from an artists’ coloiinnan or a good 
stationer. They are fitted with a little reservoir 
which call be filled by means of a brush, a drop 
of ink oft the end of the brush being allowed to 
drip into the reservoir. 

The line made by tliis nib is always of the 
same thickness in whatever direction the pen is 
moved. As Indian ink is gluey and clogs the 
pen, it is necessary to remember to rinse the pen 
or brush from time to time. 

Cartridge paper measures 22111. by 30 in. 
Continuous cartridge paper is 30 in. or 60 in. 
wide and is sold by tho yard. It can be used for 
larger work. 
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DRAMATIC WORK 

of dramatic work has: loii^ breH reco^uized. Ii 
im/ies fichooi sfiidus enjoyabte, and the wrilnif^ and pnidut- 
iion of class plays is an aid io creative work. Drama tization 
of poetry and other forms of hierafurc should have a promin¬ 
ent place in the primary school. Suitably easv plavs or scenes 
may be seJected, and natural play acting will be connected 
tc'ifh titeraltirCj nntsir, dancing, amt handieri//- Jua 
RErOHT ON TIIK PrIMMIY Sclior)!!., 19 V 



I. Educational Value: the develop¬ 
ment of the Child as an 
Individual 

One oi the most impoitanL lessons that wc 
have learnt tliroiigli modern methods ol teaching 
is that children possess certain instincts whicli 
are part of their natural inheritance. It belongs 
to our work as teachers to try to sniToiind the 
children with a right environment, so tliat these 
instincts may find the best outlet and be deveh 
oped or modified along 1 ic1j:j[u1 lines. 

One of these natural instincts is the dramatic 
instinct, Expressed simply, it is the natural 
instinct for expression of emotion and of tliouglit 
by means of action. Tt is possessed to some 
degree by each cliild, and if an opportunity is 
given cjndy for its use the child will respond with 
spontaneity. It is tliat natural gracious spon¬ 
taneity winch is a feature of childhood that we 
want to keep undimmed, anil whicli, unfor¬ 
tunately, the educational system has in the 
past often lidpcd to destroy. 

Lack of space, the size of our classes, Ihi^ 
buildings to which we have (o adapt ourselves, 
and Juany otlier limitations that come our 
make it difficult for us to preserve this delightful 
spontaneity which is natural to the child. This 
IS all the more reason why we should wclcnnie 
any method which we can use in the classr(Jom 
that will help to lessen some of the obstacles 
in our patli. The development of the dramatic 
instinct is a material help to (ho c/iiW. 

Tliere is a tendency, soinelimes, to givi‘ less 
opportunity for dramatic work if the. (Inldien 
show signs of marked self-consciousness. AW 
all know how futile a lesson can become if Hie 
children begin to he silly--lir.sl by feeling il, 
then by showing it. That is, indeed, the last 
slate of mind wliich will help (o ivtaiii a natnial 


spontaneity. Hut ]ierliaj).s lluise very londilions 
which may produce that inipleasanl form of 
sclf-conscioiisncss may, differently managed, be 
Ijic very means to help t<i harrisli it. Self-nm- 
sciousne.ss is closely connected with the emoiinn 
of fear it suggests that ilread feeling of not 
being able to make tlie l>est of oneself M’ilh yet 
an anxiety to do so. It rri2)ples i>ower of ex¬ 
pression. and therefore we want to help the child 
to light againsit it. 

One argument agaijist acting in class is that 
the shy cliild will not lake part, and that an 
opportunity is given In the more aggressive 
type of child to display horscif Lo her own 
detriment. Dramatic work planner) with care 
will, however, hriug out Hie shy cliild, and 
put the self-assertive child who revels in sclf- 
display more into the backgromul, yet keep lier 
witli the full occupation that such a nature 
nt‘eds. Puppet plays will help her. 

Two general ixiiuts are of gi(‘at inii)orlamT\ 
'I'lir jirst is J?ever to over-{«‘r>u,'ule eldldre-n to 
act who show' liesitancy ihie to fear. Let the 
shy child he drawn in by degrees, almosi uncuu- 
seiously, by giving hitn il pail <u simple yet 
idtriicTivi* that evi-n the sljy<‘st eldld hrls he 
could do somelliing with it. Then if the ti^aelier 
is alert she can lit him in when tlu' iKmit is 
Reached lit whirl I he lias the desire to take 
part. When n faiiy story was being woikeil 
out through Licthm with 7-year-nlds, a main 
''cimracter’' was offered t<j a likv ly looking 
small bay. who lohi^ d thhnitoly /md shnmk 
luvay. Ill' was ignored at oiu'e, iliougli lie wa-' 
obviously a jmssihle aetm. As tin' plav" piu- 
gressetl gronp’^ of animals nne vv.mted, and 
wiuMi “beetles" were asked lor lie (nuld imi 
reMsl Ihe invitation, lie was mei jitiHl as one 
of a group wilhoul eoiniuenl, ami a IiUlt‘ later il 
wuH aniihing and eneoniaging lo llml Il)al some 
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ot the best suggestions came from that formerJy 
shrinking child. In his personality as a "beetle'' 
he had quite lost sight of himself. 

The second general point, which will he 
developed mucli further on, is that we should 
let the children dramatize as well as act. Wlicn 
he has helped io make the play, many a child 
becomes lost to himself in a way that he 
never does if he is only trying to reproduce 
something written by some one outside his 
immediate experience. In the latter case the 
child often relies on imitation and memory, while 
in the other his work is more readily the outcome 
ol direct inspiration. 

It dramatic work is not allowed to be too 
inten-nittent, and i( it is regarded as a perfectly 
natural occupation, difTiculties will barely arise, 
and certainly they will not assume anything of 
the nature of problems. 

The communal aspect of dramatic work calls 
forth self-activity and self-expression, but each 
one who shares in it contributes something to 
the common good, and so it may be a helpful 
factor in the development of the child's social 
instinct, 

It is not suggested that the children must 
always have dramatic work in hand, but that 
from the Infants' School to the highest class in 
the Junior they should become accustomed, in 
every class, to make a little play of their own 
at least once a year, and to act it before a school 
av\d\ei\ce. 

Work carried out on such lines is not a iier- 
formance, but an integral part of the education 
□f the child as an individual. 

Vahie oj Dramatic Work as a 
Method oJ Instruction 

Dramatic work, especially when it takes the 
form of making a play, can be used ns a definite 
method of instruction, Children are always 
intemied, and that means spontaneous attention 
on their part. If we can secure this we are also 
helping the children to concentrate, and what 
owt deftwstely to ttaeb w\U, consequuntly, 
liave a chance to be rememUered. 

In a limited space it is not possible to do much 
more than suggest some of tlic subjects of 


instruction that may be involved in this form of 
study. 

(fl) Speech Training 

We cannot afford io neglect any method by 
Nvhich the children can be taught or helped to 
speak well. Good speech demands something 
over and above correct pronunciation and good 
grammar—^it requires clear enunciation and a 
well-modulated voice. There is a possible danger 
in some classes, especially above the Infants' 
School, for the idea of speech training to be 
closely connected with the reading lesson but 
forgotten at other times. 

The existence of an audience, however small, 
will have the effect of stiiiiulatiug the speakers 
to reach the farthest corner of the room, and, 
if wisely used, will make for clear speaking 
without shouting. 

(6) English 

1. Vocabulary. IC a play, however slight, is 
original work, it cannot come into existence 
without a demand being made on the child's 
vocabulary, and through tlie general contribu¬ 
tions of tlie class the children with the poorer 
vocabularies receive help from their companions. 

As the children are creating the play them¬ 
selves the situations involved will be such as 
they understand. The children arc, therefore, 
likely to have ideas in their minds which, given 
opportunity, they will struggle to express in 
words. It is this feeling after words till they are 
found, by the children for themselves, that \vc 
want to encourage. Between tire ages 7 and 
II we ought to see marked progress in inde¬ 
pendent expression of thought. 

2. Compodiion. To take a story and turn it 
into dramatic form would be valuable work in 
English, even if the class did nothing further 
with it. Let us think what it means in terms of 
mental training. Even if the story gains no 
original additions, it still means that the children 
liave had opportunitie.s for analysis of the 
story to find its possibilities, for the selection of 
incidents, which demands discrimination of 
thought, and for the arrangement of matter, 
which trains in orderliness of mind. Are Llicsc 
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not fundamental points in the writing of good 
composition, and will not sucl] practice on iho 
one hand benefit the work of English composi¬ 
tion on the other ? 

(^) Contact mth Several Subjects 

The play easily becomes tlie centre round 
which other subjects revolve. The study of 
them can spring up as a natural response to a 
need. So, out of the needs of tlio play, we meet 
our subjects for such lessons as handwork, 
needlework, art, and perhaps music. Some girls 
of 12 were once taught machining as a natural 
consequence of the study and acting of a scene 
from Shakespeare, It was much more interest¬ 
ing to learn to machine a hem on an elf's dress 
than on a duster. The girls felt that those elves' 
costumes were tremendously im^x^rtant, and as 
a result the machining was wonderfully straight 
for first attempts. 

A play can be based on an historical or geo¬ 
graphical subject. This will lead the class 
straight to individual reading to find informa¬ 
tion so that incidents, costumes, and staging 
may be as accurate as possible. First steps in 
the making of notes through the use of simple 
reference books will follow, quite a possible 
thing for nine years and upward when they 
themselves feel the need for the work they are 
doing. 

II. Importance of Dramatization 

The term dramatization is often misused. 
Acting and dramatization arc not synonymous 
terms. Each has its value in the schoolroom, 
and they are intimately related, but ihey an* 
not used to fulfil the same purpose. Dramatiza¬ 
tion means the recasting of sometJiing already 
given in narrative form or the development of 
an idea already existent in some form in the 
minds of the class. As already stated, it includes 
the selection and arrangement of matter most 
suitable for interpretation by speech and gesture. 
Acting, on the other hand, is essentially the 
interpretation of something already given in 
dramatic form. Acting alone has a limited value. 
If we arc content for children to act something, 
of which the material is provided in full, let us 


acknowledge that in reality the children in our 
cla.ss are not dramatizing. 

Plays Made by the Children 

The 7-ycar-oIds and onward can make their 
own play as well as act it. Until we near the 
end of the Junior course it is urged that the 
cliildren should he encouraged always to act 
only those plays that they have made for them¬ 
selves. 

Apart from the eilucalional value, one is 
bound to admit that it is very difTicult to find 
little plays already prepared which are both 
suitable in matter and suflicientiy good in 
literary style for it to be of value for tlir children 
to commit them to inomory. Most of the plays 
written for children under nine lack the freshness 
and tlie spojdaneity of tJie children’.s oivn pro¬ 
ductions, and they do not offer anjdlung equally 
good in place. There is a self'conscious air of 
the adult who writes down to the children s 
level, and this often results in very feeble 
material. 

Though the children’s home-made play may 
be crude, let it be judged not on its face value 
l)ut on all that is behind it. To give the child 
crude, ready-made material to memorize may 
do him more harm than good. 

III. Methods oj Approach to Making 
and Acting Plays 

Although quite young children can begin 
play-making in an immatmi* way without any 
recognized form of preparation, yet there are 
certain avenues which can be explored, and if 
the children travel along tliem the exjjerieiices 
gained will help toward the i)roduction of more 
finished work. As teachm, \vc should not )>e 
satisfied with too low a standard. 

It ispro])oscd to expand three ways by which 
an approach In play-making and acting may bo 
made. 

I. Reading in Diahgne Form 

When the diildim leave the Infants' School 
most of them ran lead iiialter whuli is ex¬ 
pressed simply, but the nuiiorily of them do 
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iiol yet read with a ^ood rliylhin. PerJiaps the 
outstanding difference between the good and 
liad oral reader lies in the fact that the former 
[irescn'cs the rh^dlim of the prose and the latter 
missels it. 

One sometimes wonders if enough thought is 
given in the Junior classes to this important 
matter of rhytlim outside the teaching of 
poetry, Spcccli has its own rhjdhm, and when 
it is lost the full force of the words spoken is 
lost. Good prose has its orvn rhythm quite as 
mvich verse. 

It has been found that the easiest and the 
most effective way to help these young children 
to read aloud with good rhythm is through the 
nsG of reading matter in dialogue form. 

Until recently such material, ready prepared, 
was not easy to get, hut gradually simple 
readers in dramatic form ace appearing on the 
Jtiarkel. In making our choice let us look not 
only for a dramatic form of writing but for 
books which offer material which is worth 
reading. 

If we have no good cl ramatic reader in our class 
we can still achieve our purpose in another way. 

Many reading hooks used by 7- to 9- year-olds 
contain stories which consist of much conversa¬ 
tion and a little description. If a "Narrator," 
or "Speaker/' as you may like to call the child, 
is chosen to read the short descriptive passages, 
the speaking characters in the story can be 
given to individual members of the class, A 
little cast is thus chosen, and the story can then 
be read in dramatic form. 

This method colls for more thought than the 
use of a ready prepared dramatic reader, but 
8-year-olds drop into it with very little gvnd- 
ance. The "Narrator" can be changed fairly 
frequently to enable more children to get prac¬ 
tice without destroying cither the atmosphere 
of the story or the sequence of thought, 

In addition to its value as a reading lesson, 
this method of work is a preparation for both 
the naaklng and acting of plays. 

When the children become a little older and 
have already had some experience in this type 
of work, we have the most perfect material for 
our Lise in some of the Bible stories which will 
be found in the Scripture syllabus for 9-11 
years. 'Hiia is tlie finest literature that we can 


place in the children's hands, and if used wisely 
and well the content of that literature will 
become much more real to the children if they 
come to be familiar with it in this form. 

Outlines of two or three of the many stories 
from the Bible which can be treated successfully 
on dramatic lines arc suggested. 

1. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

St. John vi, 1-13. Characters: Narrator; 
Jesus; Philip; Andrew. 

2. Friendship of Jonathan and David. 
(I Samuel xx.) 

Scene 1 . In the Palace. Selections from 
verses 1-23. Characters: Narrator; Jonathan; 
David. 

Scene II, At the King's Table. Selections 
from verses 24-34, Characters: Narrator; King 
Saul; Jonathan. 

Scene 11 L In the Field. Selections from 
verses 35-42. Characters: Narrator; Jonathan; 
David; The Lad (silent part), 

3. The story of Rcbekah is rather more diffi¬ 
cult, but it contains wonderfully vivid word 
pictures. (Genesis xxiv.) 

Scene L Abraham's Home—^verses 1-9, 
Characters: Narrator, Abraham, and Eliezer. 

Interlude by Narrator, verses lo-ii. 

Sce?ic II. At the Well. Selections from verses 
12-27. Characlers: Narrator; Eliezer; Rcl^ekali. 

Interlude by Narrator, verses 28-32. 

Scene III. Rebekah's Home. Selections from 
verses 33-61. Characters: Narrator; Rebckali; 
Eliezer; Laban) Bethuel; Motlier of Rebckali. 

Scene IV, Meeting with Isaac, verses 63-67. 
Characters: Narrator; Rcbekah; Servant. 

Selections from the Pilgrim*s Progress and a 
few of the simplest scenes from Shakespeare arc 
among the fine literary material which can be 
included toward the end of the Junior course. 

2, Analysis of Stories 

Even the 7- to 8-year-olds are not too young 
lo take a simple story and try to find its form 
or pattern. In practical teachingj this type of 
work has been found helpful in more than one 
direction. 

Wc want these young children to have practice 
in verbal expression, and so wc set them to 
retell stories already told to them. 
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We all know the dreariness that results when 
one child embarks on the atory, and rambles on 
and on till the whole class becomes inattentive. 
Or, on the other hand, there is the child who, 
in a dozen sentences or so, disposes of the story 
which we have told with such careful detail. 
Neither child helps the class very much. 

To counteract these dangers and to stimulate 
the children to retell the story with a better 
balance of events, the following simple plan is 
suggested. 

The teacher tells the story and then draws, a 
simple diagram on the blackboard to suggest tlie 
contour of a hill* The top of the hill is the 
climax, or, in other words, the most intoresling 
point of the story. 

The diagram beingdrawn, the class then picks 
out the most interesting and important point, 
a phrase is given by the children and written 
at the peak of the hill, and the term ''climax'' 
is leamt. 

Next the beginning of the story is asked for, 
and a phrase being given it is added to the dia¬ 
gram and the term "opening or setting" taught. 

After that it is easy to get tJic series of 
events suggested iii sequence by the children 
in the form of phrases. These arc to act as re¬ 
minders, and are written along the sloping hill 
till the climax at the top is reached. It only 
remains to add the conclusion, if the story in¬ 
cludes one. The children c^m also learn that 
some stories reach the top of the hill and stay 
there, and never go down the other side. 

The story of the "Frog Prince" (Grimm) is 
familiar to every one, so there is no need to tell 
the story heie. 


This story was told to a class of 7- to B-year- 
olds, and the completed diagram below shows 
what the cliildrcn did with it. The words added 
to the diagram should always be suggested bv 
the children, and iiol he the work of the teacher. 

When the diagram is finished the gist of the 
whole story is set out before our eyes. It is then 
mi easy matter to allot a definite portion of the 
story to different members of the class, after 
which the story js piU together, one child after 
another taking up the talc. Try to keep up a 
speed tlrnt will avoid obvious breaks in the 
finished story. 

If this device is examined it will be seen that 
it not only helps the whole class to be interested 
in the retelling of a story, biU it is a means of 
teaching the class to analyse a story into its 
sc])arate parts, and to recognize that it has a 
definite form. 

There is no need to go farther and stress the 
Ijelp to be gained from tliis diagrammatic work 
in the teaching td composition, or to make more 
than mention of its possibilities as a natural and 
obvious approach to play-making. The diagram 
below shove's the story ready divided into four 
possible scenes. The children will know that the 
fir$t two events will, together, make up one 
scene, as they haj)]!>on at the same S|X}1, and 
the same thing applies to events four and five. 

3. Mmhig 

Miming can be used as an end in ilsell, nr as 
a moans in an end. 

Sonic delightful work has been done in dumb 
show as an accompanimont to sjmkeii verse. 
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Some ol llie old ballads contain possible iiia- 
icriaL This lorm of activity provides scope for 
the creative spirit, and it can be developed to a 
high stage of perfection with practice* 

The possibilities of miming used for a dilferent 
purpose, but one which can be of real practical 
help, are expanded iuthe new method described 
bolow. At the lowest stage of the Junior school 
the children are usually ready to act, but they 
dispose of a situation too rapidly because they 
do not see all its possibilities. Yet through a 
mere point of method we can help both the 
child who is slow and has little initiative to put 
more detail into his work, and also the quick 
child who needs to be encouraged to improve 
upon it. 

Some children were told the story of *'Eycs 
of BJuc'* from 'Tap o' Yellow," and were then 
set to act it. The result was very bald, so to 
improve their eflorts the following plan was 
introduced. The children acted the whole story 
in dumb show, while tlie story was retold to 
them, so that the acting took the form of a 
running accompaniment to the telling of the 
story. 

In retelling the story some parts were tele- 
scopedg and others were amplified as the chil¬ 
dren needed it, and the actors were watched 
closely to see if the amplification led to improve¬ 
ment, This is what was noticed, llie story 
speaks of fi child who is making a thorough 
search in her room for something that was lost. 
The teacher watched the actor, not just to see 
how mucli detail she was putting into her actions 
but to see whether she entered into the meaning 
of the words of the speaker. 

At the point "When morning came she de¬ 
cided to search her room until she found ..." 
there was very little response, so it was repeated 
as, "she decided to search her room and look 
into every comer of it to find < , The re¬ 
sponse increased, but the actor's search was 
still cursory, so again it was repeated: "She 
decided to search Hie room; she looked first into 
one comer, then into another, under the table, 
under the bed, inside the cupboard ..." Tlic 
action now became full of detail, and both actor 
and audience at once entered into the spirit of 
the play, A little later came the words, "She 
got into bed and lay down." The actor made a 


very poor show of getting into bed. It was 
fairly obvious that although she had chosen to 
play the leading part she did not want to lie on 
the floor. Again came the words ol the story, 
"She got into bed and lay down.” The actor 
showed the action of getting into bed but sat 
up. Again came the words " She got into bed 
did lay down,*’ this time the emphasis being put 
in a different place. This met with rather more 
response, but still with a half-heartedness that 
took away all reality. The teacher paused to 
wonder what was the right thing to do—to 
break into tlic play and offer the part to some 
one else prepared to sustain its reality at all 
costs, or to try again. 

The whole point of the story depended on the 
child being sound asleep in bed, as its climax 
was the outcome of a dream. If the actor did 
not feign sound sleep the entire atmosphere was 
si>oilt. It was a crucial point, Once more an 
effort was made, the repetition being quieter 
and in a vci'y slow, hushed voiceShe got into 
bed, down, put her head on to the pillow, 
shut her eyes, and fell fast asleep." The diffi¬ 
culty was met, the little actor responded to the 
situation, and appeared to be fast asleep. 

A few minutes later it was interesting to see 
what effect this experience liad upon the actor 
herself in regard to detail* As the story went on 
tlicre came the words, "She got up and opened 
the door*" Nothing more was suggested, yet 
though the door was imaginary the child went 
through every detail of walking toward it, 
tuniing the handle, pulling the door toward 
her, and so on, in a very realistic manner. 

As the lesson went on it was plain to see that 
the children were grasping the possibilities ol 
action represented by a brief sentence. 

In the incident described above, as the story 
proceeded places occuned where the children 
who were acting broke into speech of their own 
accord. Whenever that happened the teacher 
was silent, until she saw that it was necessauy 
for her to pick up the story at tlie point to whicli 
the children had carried it, 

Where a eJass is hesitant in speech and it is 
^Ivfhcult to get the children both to act and 
speak, the teacher will find that if she approaches 
the work as suggested here, speech will gradual! j' 
como as a natural thing. 
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Miming can also be used as a means to an end 
when we desire to stimulate the imagination of 
our children, and give them scope to use it 
through the development of initiative and in¬ 
ventiveness. This point can be explained most 
effectively through an illustration. 

Miss de Keyes, who is associated with the 
CJiildren's Tlicatre, CitizeJi House, Bat]), has 
proved that children can invent scenes in their 
minds, translate their ideas into action, and 
convey their meaning to an audience, and yet 
speak no word. The details of this come entirely 
from the children's imagination without any 
guidance from the teacher. Here arc three de¬ 
lightful illustrations. 

It was suggested to two children that in dumb 
show they should give representations of (i) 
two old women doing their marketing, (2) two 
little street arabs, (3) two little girls out shop¬ 
ping with their governess. 

Space allows the details of only one of the 
children's efforts to be given here. 

The only properties the children felt in need 
of were two head-dresses, which more or less 
resembled what two old women might wear. 
Quick as lightning these were donned and the 
actors were ready. Without speaking a word 
these children revealed to their audience two 
old rheumaticky women, limping along to do 
their marketing, and as they went exchanging 
their experiences of stiff joints and aching 
limbs. At last they reached the stall. By their 
gestures it was obviously a meat stall. The joints 
of meat were examined and weighed and tested 
in that peculiar way that can be seen in real 
life by any of us if we saunter through an open- 
air market on any Saturday night. One old 
woman secured a bargain to the chagrin of the 
other, who showed her displeasure unstintingly 
till the imaginary shopman produced something 
equally satisfactory, and the two went off the 
best of friends. 

Though nothing had been said the children 
had produced a complete one-act play, 

IV, Progression in Dramatic Work 

The dramatic work of a Junior School should 
show marked signs of progression, when viewed 

hroughout. The work of the 9-1 i-ycar-olds 


should be much more Jnature than tliat of the 
7-S-ycar-olds, and of a more original character. 

There is sometimes a danger of one type of 
work being repeated again and again instead 
of developing into something larger and more 
worth while. Unless a gradual advance lakes 
place the work will not prove to be the mental 
stimuJus tJiat it should he. It is not acting 
performances that arc aimed at but a mcihotl 
of education. 

This desired development results from pro¬ 
gressive methods of treatment. The principle 
of progression can most easily be shown by 
means of illustrations from W(;rk aclually done 
with children at different stages. 

I. Making and Acting a Play: 7-8- 
Year-Olds 

For this age, the story will be Ihe form of 
material provided from which I he play wdll 
grow. In the choice of the story there are certain 
outstanding points which experience proves that 
it is helpful to remomber. 

(a) The children arc still young enough to lay 
the emphasis on what tlie characters in a story 
may do rather than on wliat they may JccL This 
fact guides the teacher to look for a story wdiich 
can be broken up into clear-cut scenes suggest¬ 
ing definite action. At first it is wise to limit the 
number of scenes to not more than three. 

(b) The story should be of such a type that 
the children themselves can divide it into 
scenes. A little practice in rc-telJing of stories 
as suggested previously under "Analysis of 
Stories“ will quickly prqiare the children for 
this part of the w^ork. 

(c) A story which provides a part of some sort 
for each member of the class is specially wel¬ 
come. Each young child likes a share, no matter 
liow small, if it can jiossibly he managed. Many 
such parts will be silent ones, but they should 
suggest some movement which will be a useful 
contribution to the play. The whole classroom 
then becomes the stage, and an audience is 
neither needed nor desired. 

(cf) Though a class of cliildn-n ns ymiiig as 
7-8 years can divide a suitably chosen story inU) 
scenes, they cannot adapt a story to make it 
suitable for play making, Ihumgli changes in its 
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form. The tcaclicr should look aliead and make 
the adjustment wJicn she tells the story to the 
class, 

These points ore illustrated in the following 
description of work done recently by a Junior 
class in a short course of four lessons. 

The story chosen for the tiurpose was "The 
Great White Bear" from The Story Teller by 
Maud Lindsay, 

The story was told to the children in lull. 
In brief it tells of a Tinker and a Tailor of Wrayc 
who went to visit the Fair at the King's Town, 
Returning at dusk, ihcy had to pass the En¬ 
chanted Wood. Wlim they reached it, as the 
moon rose, they began to boast of their bravery. 
Suddenly tlioy caught sight of Grandmother 
Gray's old white sheep, which had wandered 
from home. This figure they mistook for a bear, 
and ill their sudden friglit they ran as fast us 
they coultl till they reached the town of Wrayc, 
shouting as they went "The Great While Bear I 
The Great White Bear!” 

Tiieir loud cries attracted many inhabitants 
into the Market Square of Wrayc, including the 
Mayor, the shoemaker, the carpenter, the baker, 
the blacksmith, the miller's son, while the 
people wlio lived in the houses near threw up 
tlie wi^do^vs and leaned out to hear what was 
tlie inaUer. 

The Tinker and the Tailor described their 
experience, each trying to prove his own bravery, 
but llic Mayor felt that the responsibility of the 
safety of the town lay on him, and that no one 
was safe until the boar was dead. 

The Mayor sent the |>cople back to their homes 
lo fetch their weapons to be ready to set forth 
it> fight- Some brovighi one thing, some another, 
while the women brought mops and brooms. 

The brave group, headed by the Mayor, wear¬ 
ing tliG King's sword, and by tlie Tinker and 
the Tailor marched forward until they reached 
the wood. 

A discnssioTi arose as to who should enter the 
wood first. It was at last decided that the 
miller's soil, armed with the King s sword and 
his own giiii, should (ake the lead. As lie stepped 
forward there woii a sudden noise, "Baa-baa^ 
baa/' and out stepped Grandmother Gray’s old 
white aheep, 

The atory ends wiQi much laughter, both 


among tlie characters in the story and tlie 
children in the class. 

When the story was told to the class a ceiiaiii 
amount of dialogue was included, as it gave tlic 
children something to work upon later. Children 
of this carty age are hardly ready to invent all 
the conversation without something in tJic 
story to help them, 

If wo examine this story as material for ]:)Iay 
making avc find that it needs certain small ad¬ 
justments before the chiklreu can be left to 
have tliciv own way with it. 

It has already been said that it is wise to limit 
a play for beginners to not more IJian three 
scenes, aL the most, Ai\ adjustment is, therefore, 
needed at the beginning of this story to bring the 
material within this limit. 

In llic telling of the story the actual visit lo 
the Fair was cut out, the story beginning near 
the entrance of the Enchanted Wood, The 
children of HnU who were being taught uiicler- 
slaiid a Fair, for an annual one has been held 
in their town for over 600 years, and prac¬ 
tically every child visits it when the time comes 
round. The idea of the Fair was too good to 
lo.se, as it would provide matonal for original 
conversation. By the alteration of a few words 
the story began with tlic Tinker and the Tailor 
returning from the King's Fair. When nearing 
the entrance to the Enchanted Wood llicy sat 
down to rest on two large stones. The opening 
lines came naturally out of the couversation 
which took place as they rested. They were as 
follows— 

Scene L The Wood, 

Characters: Tinker, Tailor, 

Tailgr. I am tired. 

Tinker, Sliall we sit dow? 

Tailor. Yes. {They sit down.) 

Tinker. I have been to tlie Fair. 

Tailor. AVell, so liave 1. 

Tinker, Did you enjoy it? 

Tailor. Yes, I did enjoy it- 

Tinker. Did you get any prizes? 

Tailor, Yes, I did. Look at Ihiin all. 
{Tailor brm^s ihefti out of a pared : engine, cream 
huns, doll, tea set, ginger-hum,) 

Tinker. Yon have been lucky. They are 
very nice. Do you want lo see all mine loo ? 
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Tailor. Yes. Perhaps you would like to 
change with one of mine, {^rinkev hrUigs out 
pyiz&s. Box of chocolates for his wife, closed-np 
doWs pram. Meccano, hig cake) 

Tinker. YcS; I would. I'll change the engine 
for the Meccano. 

Tailor. All right, I will change. IfChey ex¬ 
change). 

Tinker. Oh, it's getting dark. The moon is 
beginning to rise. We must be going home very 
soon. are very brave to be out on a dark 
night like this. 

Tailor, Yes, we arc brave, I am much braver 
than any other people to stay neat the En¬ 
chanted Wood. [A hig white shadow comes near. 
Tinker and Tailor clutch each other tightly) 

Tinker. It's a big white bear. 

Tailor. Let's run. [They get up and run) 

End of Scene I. 

The idea of prizes came, evidently, from the 
form of lottery stall tliat is so common at fairs 
nowadays- The articles given are a proof that 
the work is that of young children. When the 
play was complete and was acted, the children 
produced these properties of their own accord. 
The list was faithfully kept, oven to the 'Tloscd- 
up pram." 

One of the conveniences of this type of story 
is tlie number of parts tliat it can supply for a 
play. Every child was in "The Great White 
Bear," for after the main characters had been 
chosen, followed by actors for tlic group who 
came to the Market Square, there were still all 
the people who looked out of the windows on to 
the Square. These parts were supplied hy 
children sitting in the back desks. 

2 . Dramatic Work zvith S-g-Year- 
Olds 

A second stage in play making is now reached, 
and it is well to pause and consider w'hal are the 
signs of advancement for \vhicli we may look. 
If we are steadily progressing, certain new fea¬ 
tures should gradually make their appearance, 

The children can be expected to slunv more 
aptitude toward the adaptation of material. Tli(‘ 
material provided should be less suggestive in 


itself, so giving a wider scope for the exercise of 
imagination and leading to more original work. 

The play may be longer, and should contain 
a greater variety of ideas. 

The properties may be more extensive, and 
the children should be made more responsible 
for the provision of them, which will often in¬ 
clude the actual making of them, 

A story may still form the basis of the material 
used for the play, l)iit it will be given without 
any mstauce of direct sjiecch. so that the cliih 
dren cannot jml any words into the i)lay which 
are not entirely their own comixLsition. 

Perhaps it will be both interesting and helpful 
to take the raw material as it was given to a 
class of 8-g-ycar-olds, and show exactly what 
the teacher and class did with it, and then end 
with the little play in lull. 

The class chosen contained about fifty chil¬ 
dren, and was a C division of Standard II in a 
town Elementary School—tlic C division in this 
case represented the more backward element of 
the standard. 

Four lessons of forty-five minutes were set 
apart as the ininimiim i?i which it was possible 
to bring the words of the play into being, and 
let the work be entirely the children's ow'ii. 

Lesson I 

The raw material was a story of Princ(‘ 
Bladud, a legend of Batli. It was given by tlie 
teacher in Iluj barest possible way. 

"Long ago in South Britain, l)efore thi' 
Saxons came, lliere was a King Hudibras, who 
had a son. Prince Bladiid. Much of the country 
was forest, the towns were very small, tlie houses 
lioor. There were no hospitals; the sick or ill 
Jiad j]0 doctors to help them to recover. Many 
kinds of sickness were feared, especially leprosy, 
and any one who had it was driven out into the 
forest. One day Prince Biadud found sores ufXJii 
his liauds. He brought the news to the King and 
Queen, who tried to hide him, hut the courtiers 
would not suffer it, and tiie Prince had to leave 
the Court. The Queen gave him a ling, with the 
assurance that be wouhl always he lier son. Tlie 
Pi'ini'O went away into the forest, and. after 
wandering lor some lime, one day he na 1 some 
jiigs, one of w'hich was escajung from the herd, 
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He restored Uie pig to the swineherd, who 
offered him food and work, assuring liiin that 
he had no fear of sores, for the jpigs had the 
same. The Prince became the swineherd's ser¬ 
vant, and looked after the pigs. One day he 
saw they wore recovering from their soreg. He 
watclied them, and loimd they were rolling in 

sgH Yftwd weiv wmvu &pcu\g. He followed 
their example, and was cnrccl, and was able to 
return to his home in the xmlace.*' 

The whole story was not given at first* but 
only that portion of it that concluded with the 
Prince’s departure from the Court, It was told 
in no more detail than was given in the above. 

When the narration, was over the children 
arranged the matter into a&cq^uence of iiickleiUs, 
which were wriLlcn on the blackboard— 

1. The Prince gets leprosy. 

2. The Quecji liiclcs him. 

3. The Courtiers ask for the Prince, 

4. The Prince comes down. 

These suggestions comprise the possible scenes 
of a first actj and the children straight away set 
to work to find words. With regard to actual 
words the teacher took the difficult position of 
keeping lierself entirely in the background, All 
her emphasis was laid upon the need for tire 
children to imagine wliat the characters would 
be likely to feel. The children sat still in their 
seats and conccnlrated upon turning the narra¬ 
tive into dialogue, The first attempt produced 
the following very bare outline. The words were 
scribbled down very raxiidly on to paper as the 
children spoke them. 

Acfr 1: Scfiwtf I 

PniNCE. Father, I was riding along and my 
band hurt and 1 looked at it and I‘ve got 
leprosy. 

King. What shall we do ? 

Queen. Hush I don t tell anybody, lest they'll 
want to drive you away. 

Scene 2 fared better and came more quickly. 
A child suggested that the courtiers were 
together, looking at one another and wondering 
where the Prince was. The class gave the scene 
as— 

Courtiers. Where U the Prince— we have 
not seen him for a long time? 

Second C. No, I haven't either. 


TninD C It's a great mystery. Let us go and 
ask the Queen where he is. 

Queen. Oh, he will not be long; he has gone 
out hunting. 

First C. He can't be long. 

Second C, We to see him. 

Third C. We nmsi see him. 

First C. Let u& come in to see him. 

Second C. I tvill see him, and, if you don't, 
wc'll fight. 

In making Ihi^ scene there was less call upon 
originality of thoiiglit, which may account for 
the quicker speed. The fact that the Queen 
could not suddenly ajipear without more notice 
ov that the courtiers could not leave the stage 
to interview her unless a separate scene was made 
did not dawn upon the class, and for the lime 
being the matter was left as the children gave it. 

Scene 3 (the dismissal of the Prince) was 
produced easily, and was rather more original 
in idea. The first two or three lines are quoted 
to show a dilficulty not noticed by the class, 
but purposely Icit uncorrcctccl by the teacher 
in the hope that the class would discover loi 
themselves that if the Queen (on the stage) is 
to address the Prince (off tlie stage) the matter 
requires definite planning to make the situation 
possible. 

Scou 3 

Prince I am sure the people arc 

angry. Oh dear, what shall I do? I'll go down 
and see. 

Queen {to Prince). Don't come; the people 
arc angry. 

Prince, Let me come. Mother, 

Courtiers. Drive him away. 

The teacher could liavc easily pointed out on 
the spot the incongruity of this situation before 
the play went farther, but, in that case the 
children would have lost the opportunity to 
arrange the dramatic effect for themselves. As 
it was they found out the weakness in tlie next 
lesson and put it right. 

The first draft of Act I was now complete. 
Tlie teacher now went on to the second por* 
tion of the lesson. The raw material for Act II 
was given in the form of the bare outline of llie 
story, beginning where the Prince left the Court 
and ending with his cure. 



Act II was left over for the time being lo be 
'^orked out in the next lesson, and the teacher 
Went on to ask the class to suggest an end for 
the story, which they did without any diflicully. 
She then took the mind of the class back to the 
Palace, and asked for suggestions as to what 
might be happening there. Thus Act III fell 
naturally into three scenes as given hy the class, 
and dialogue was provided. 

Scene i: The Palace. King and Queen longing 
for their son. 

Scene 2: Palace Gate. /Vrrival of a ragged 
man. 

Scene 3 : Palace. Prince comes home again. 

Lesson II 

The second lesson was taken on different 
lines. So far the children had tried to enter into 
the emotions of the actors in the story, and vso 
arrive at expression in words. In the second 
lesson tJie aim was to recall the main incidents 
of the story and let the children express the 
situation in terms of action as well as of dialogue. 
The procedure was as follows— 

(a) Brief recapitulation by Ihe class, in ansurr 
to questions, of the chief incidents iji the storj'. 
Pleadings were pat on the blacklxjard to act as 
a guide in the work to come. 

{b] Class suggested the characters required 
for the play, the necessary stage proj^erties, and 
tlic scenery to be iinagijicd. 

Large labels were made to show whether thi‘ 
scene was taking place in llm J^alace or iJie 
forest. A label, "The Swineherd's Hut/' Irans- 
formed tlie tcaclier's dcslc, and cJiairs jdaced at 
irregular intervals suggested trees round which 
the pigs ran. 

The words of the Forest Scene (Act 11 ) now 
came into existence for the first time. Dis¬ 
cussion between the teacher and the class as to 
the circumstances arising iji the forest and thci 
likely emotions experienced hy the Prince, the 
swineherd, and the pigs gave rise both to action 
and to dialogue. Both audience and aclois 
tliorouglily enjoyed tlie dramatic action jn’o- 
videcl hy the six pigs I 

As on the previous occasion, all vv(ntls were 
scribbled down by tlic teacher as spoken, J hr 
teacher needs to be very (piick in this part of 


lier work, as spontaneity is lost if llie children 
arc asked to repeat many ol their words. 

After this scc()n<l lesson the written results of 
both lessons were compared. It was interest¬ 
ing lo find that each laid valuable features, 
and the teacher learnt a good deal from the 
comparison. 

As far iis fullness of dialogue was concerned, 
the best result in Acts I and III came from the 
first lesson, when the children had been con¬ 
cerned with feeling and words but with no 
action. Yet lie re and there a more forceful 
phrjise was given when the story was being 
acted, so the method of tlio second lesson had 
its value in relation lo the dialogue. 

The incongruities of the first attempt were 
discovered through the second method. When 
the cliildreii came to act they saw that the first 
attempt had too abrupt an opening, and so the 
King and Queen were brought on to the stage 
before the Prince enteied, and something was 
found for them to say. 

Another incongruity to be d heave red was 
that the Queen, who was on the stage, could not 
speak to the Prince who was off it, unless he 
was sufiicicntly near it /or an aside. And so 
tlicrc came under discussion the [)ossil>ility of 
"a,sidcs," and the writing of stage directions. 
The idea of a bracket to enclose them was given 
l)y a small iK^y. 

The comparisons of the resiiUs of these two 
Jes.son,s .snggesled tJjal wc hufl iaken tlic right 
order in ouv course, namely, lo begin by 
discussion of feeling, and so reach words* 
and then go on lo gesture to find the gajis and 
incongniilies- 

When the scripts frcmi ilie two lessons wen^ 
coni])arecl it w’us found tliat a comiiinalion of 
the best from eacli produied a complete lit lie 
play, to which it was not iiecessaiy to add a 
single word. 

The matter could liave bei-ii loft llu‘re, but 
it was felt that the class slioiild try lo work upon 
its own effort, and ch‘Vi‘lop it into something 
bettor. Though the I'hiy was comiih-le it was 
in parts exceedingly ^light. the rt inclusion was 
weak aiul vt-ry limned, and in some places 
theie was a vagueness llinmgh lack id stage 
[liivetions. llie next two le.ssnns wi’U' given to 
develo[Hueiit. 
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Lesson III 

Tlie object o£ the third lesson was to meet the 
di(lieultics already moatiojied in such a way that 
the work should be done by the class and not 
by the teacher* Slie wished to achieve her aim 
through discussion of the (eclings of the cliarac- 
ters and of the situations in the play^ and tlius 
through tile use of the imagination of the class 
to arrive at a more detailed and a more inter¬ 
esting piece of work. To this end, cyclostylecl 
copies of the words of the playj as it then stood, 
were prepared for this lesson. The children 
were much iulcrcstecl to see their own produc¬ 
tion written out. Tim method of the lesson was 
as follows— 

Revision of Ad I. (n) Recall of the chid 
points of each scene through the teacher's 
questions. 

(f?) Silent reading of the act. 

(c) Oral I'cading of the act by different chil¬ 
dren, broken by discussion wherever any one 
wisliecl to suggest an alteration or an addition, 
Tlie children were left free to add anything 
they liked. They could write on the copies of 
the play if they wishedj but as the lesson pro¬ 
ceeded the suggestions were so immerous that 
only the teacher could keep pace with them, 
She sat at her desk throughout the lesson, 
and was kept hard at work writing down the 
additions and aUeralioiis* At intervals she 
road a scene in its altered form, anti the class 
decided if it required further alteration. If 
the class were satisfied with it il remained as il 
stood. 

For tliG play to be comprehensive, it was 
necessary that a pause of time should ensue 
between Scene l, when the Queen tried to hide 
the Prince, and Scene 2, when the courtiers 
demanded to see him. The children suggested 
that tive King and Queen should occupy them¬ 
selves willi other matters, and that gleemcn 
might be introduced to attract every one's 
attention. In consequence the scone was closed 
by the entrance of the glcemeu to sing—the 
writing of the song being [jostponed until tlie 
next lesson. 

Act II was then deveUqicd on the same 
lines, but time prevented Act Ilf from being 
touched. 


Lesso 7 i IV 

The object of this lesson was to complete the 
play by recasting the last Act, and by writing 
the song for the gleemcn. 

The children had alread^^ felt that it was a 
dramatic necessity for the swineherd and Jiis 
wife to be introduced into the final scene, in 
order that the King and Queen could express 
their thanks to them for tlieir goodness to the 
Prince, 

The first part of the lesson was taken on the 
lines of Lesson III. The children improvised 
suitable dialogue, and thus Act III was recast. 

The song was next to be made. The children 
were asked to suggest likely subjects. Those 
given were—”brave men*'; “brave deeds"; 
“heroes"; "war"; "hiuiting." These were dis¬ 
cussed briefly and the last was chosen. Some 
conversation gained the ideas: bows; arrows; 
forest; go a-hiiiitiiig; 0 King, go hunting: 
animals in forest; sunny, dry, and green. 

Tlie teacher developed the next point from 
the last idea given, and asked the class to think 
of a line that made us think of something sunny 
UJid green* She received " On a Summer's day "; 
"The sun is shining on the grass"; "It looks so 
bright and green." 

These suggestions were all noted on tlie black¬ 
board. and we went on to tlic idea ol the hunts¬ 
man, and now the suggest lens included "The 
King comes riding through the forest;" "Tlic 
hounds go running on behind"; "Wc hear the 
huntsman blow his horn," 

There was now plenty of material to work 
with, It was necessary to get it into shape, or. 
in other words, to arrange it so that the word.s 
were in a regular rhythm. 

The teacher achieved lliis by helping the 
children to see that they were making a regular 
pattern. She reviewed the suggestions on the 
blackboaid, and chose the phrases, "Go a- 
hiiiiting," "0 King, go hunting," as hopefuJ 
ones to work from. In their place, a child 
(obviously willi a sense of rh^dlim) suggested 
the line, "A-lumting go, 0 King." The teacher 
accepted this line at once, marked the rliythrii 
by moving her hand with three gestures to the 

right in this pattcni, --saying tJie words 

as slic did so. Another suitable line was found 
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Oil the blackboard in "The hounds go ninmng 
DU behind." And thus the pattern of the 
rhythm was arrived at, which was— 

The siDiis sinmng on (he grass — 

/ / / 
li looks so bright and green, 

y y / y 

The hounds go noumg on behind, 

/ / / 

A’huniing go, 0 King. 

From this point onward all suggestions .as tJiey 
were given were tested by a movement of the 
hand to SCO if a line would fit the pattern, A 
threc-verse song was finally written. All empha¬ 
sis was placed on the necessity lor correct 
rhythm, and it will be noticed tliat only one 
rhyme is evident. (The song will he found 
below in its place in the play.) It was not pos¬ 
sible to spend any more time on it. 

(When children have gone thus far with a 
songj it is interesting, when time permits, to 
let them develop it further,) 

The play was now complete. The final draft 
was cyclostylcd for the children, so that they 


could ineuioii/e the parts before acting I hem. 
The children practised the play by themselves. 
They discovered a tune to which they could sing 
the song, and some simile properties were made 
by them according to their own suggestions. 
A little boy brought a ring after the first lesson. 
He had had tlic good luck to leceive sixpence, 
and he spent his whole fortune upon a flashing 
diamond ring, allhoiigh he himself was not going 
to wear it. 

WJien IJie cliildren were ready llio play was 
acted for such people as we:e inlcrosted in it. 
There were many points where I he play could 
have been improved. Scene i of Act III was 
exceedingly short, 'flu* children’s minds seemed 
so cloFcly in tunc with the sjiirit of the play they 
liad inacle that it was intended to let each child 
take this Liny ,scene and try to expand it in 
writing. It would Iiave been very interesting 
to see what the children could have doiic, but 
unfortunately the end of term had arrived, and 
it was not possible to find out. Still even as it 
stood it meant some careful work for the C 
Division of a class of 8-9-year-olds. 


PRINCE BLADUD 


Act 1 

Seem I. The King's Palace 

(King and Queun are in the Palace. Pkinck 
Hladud is riding in the forest. King and Queen 
are talking.) 

Queen. The Prince ought In be back by 
now. 

King. Don’t worry, he won't lie Jong. 

Queen [looks out of window). Oh, here lie 
comes. I can see him in the distance. He must 
know it is time to come home. (Enter Prince,) 
Yon\''e been out a long time. Have you had 
good sport? You look very sad: what is the 
matter? 

Prince. I did not bother much witJi the 
iiimting; I was worried with all these sores 
breaking out over my arms, (Shows ams to 
Queen.) Father, I was riding along and iny 
hand hurt, and I looked at it, and I'vt^ got 
leprosy, 

King, What shall he do? 


Queen. Hush! don't tell anybody, lest they'll 
want lo drive you away. 

King, You had better hide. 

Qui-en. You must go to your mom before 
the people see you. (Vrikce goes out.) Ihopclhe 
coiuTiers won't get to know. 

King. Let us have the glecnuii. You see, 
if we haw gleeiiien, the courtiers won't want to 
stop us from listening to them, and tlic time 
will pass. (King blows a horn,) 

(Enter a Servant, bowing to the King.) 

Servant. Yt.s, Your Majesty, what is it that 
you want? 

King, Stuul a messenger fin’ the gleeinen, 
please. (SERVANTgo^sori#.) Letusloukascliecr- 
fnl as we can, so that tin* courtiers will think 
there is iintliing wrong. 

Queen. Ves, that is a very nice idea. They 
will not tliink there i.s anylliing ilie nialLer in 
ilie Palace. (Enter (li.EEWEN.) Please will you 
give us a song, gleeinen? 

Head Hleeman. Yes, Yniu Maje.sly. 
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Song 

It is a sunny shihj net 's day, 

So kud the bti^U goes; 

/] nd everything is free and gay, 

A-hmting ga, 0 King, 

We imr ihc huntsman How his horn, 

So loud and gay it goes. 

The birds are singing in the Ims, 
A-hnniing go, 0 King, 

The sun is shining on the grass — 

It looks so bright and gteen, 

The hounds go tunning on behind, 
go, 0 King, 

Scene 2. The King's Palace 

[A week later. Courtiers want io see Blabud 
and becopne angry,) 

First Courtier. I wonder wliere the Prince 
is. He lias not been round lately playing willi 
our children. I wonder what's the matter? 

Second Courtier. Wliere is the Prince? We 
have not seen him for a long time; it is very 
strange. 

Third Courtier, No I I have not seen him 
either, I think I'Jl go and see his parents. 

Fourth Courtier. It’s a strange mystery. 

First Courtier, Let us go and ask the 
Queen where he is. 

Scene 3. The King's Palace 

(Courtiers mler to see the King and Queen.) 

First Courtier. Please Your Majesty, may 
we see Prince Bladud? 

Queen, He is resting just now. He has been 
hunting a long time and he is tired. 

Second Courtier. We want to see him. 

Queen. You go away, and come again another 
clay to see hiin. 

THiRD Courtier, I want to sec him bacll 3 ^ 

Fourth Courtier. Wc want to see him. 

First Courtier, Our children will not rest 
until they see liim, because they cannot play 
by themselves. 

Second Courtier. We must sec him, or 
wc’ll drive him away. 

Third Courtier. Let us come in and see him, 
and, if you don't, wc’ll fight 1 


Prince [in the middle room). I am sure the 
people arc angry. Oh, dear, what shall I do? I 
must go and sec, {To Queen.) It's no use 
staying here any longer. 

Queen [aside to Prince), Don’t come, the 
people arc angry. 

Prince. Let me come, Mother, 

Fourth Courtier. Drive him away, he has 
leprosy I Go, at once! 

Prince. If I don't go. Mother, something will 
liappcii to you! 

Queen [giving a ring). Keep this ring. 
Though you are going away, you are still niy 
son, whetlicr alive or dead I 


Act II 

The Forest, near SAvineherd’s Cottage 

Swineherd and Pigs. [One pig runs away and 
is caught by the Prince.) 

Swineherd. Eh, stop my pig, please. 
(Prince stops pig.) Thank you, coinc home, and 
I will reward you. 

Wife. Whom have you brought home ? 

Swineherd. He is the man who stopped my 

Prince, Aren’t you afraid of me t 

Swineherd. Why, what’s the matter with 
you? 

Prince. IVe got leprosy. 

Swineherd, Well, some of my pigs have 
some sore places. You won’t hurt my pigs. 
Y^ou'd better be the Swinelierd. 

Wife. Sit outside, and I will give you some¬ 
thing to cat, 

Prince. Thank you, very much. 

Swineherd. Aren’t you going to lake the pigs 
into the forest? 

Prince. Yes, I will do it now. (Prince enters 
pigsty, drives out the pigs to the forest, lets them 
move about Any way. If they go too far he drives 
them hack. He counts them) Why, theyTe all 
here, but some arc better. I wonder hoAV they 
got better? [Follows them to a little place near a 
spring and watches them) Some of them are 
getting belter. I will do tliai myself and see if 
it cures me. [He mters mud and rolls in it.) 
Oh, my sore places are a bit better I (IFflsIjes 
himself and drives pigs (0 the hut) 
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Prince [to Swineherd). It's stifiugc. I've 
got my leprosy better. I saw the pigs roll in 
the mudj and I did it too. I'm better. 

Swineherd. Oh, the pigs arc better too. 

Prince. I shall go home, now. Will you come 
with me? Don't you know I am the Kings 
son ? Come with me, and my father will perhaps 
reward you for giving me food. If I hadn't come 
to you I'd not have got better. 

Swineherd, Ask my wife if she can spare me. 
But I can't come like this, my clothes arc too 
dirty. 

Wire. I think I can spare you. I will give 
the Prince some food before he goes, or lie may 
be hungry. 

Prince. Thank you. 

Swineherd, You must come as well, or 
3^ou'li be lonely. 

Act III 

Scene i. The Palace 

(King and Queen are talking iogeiher.) 

Queen, Oh, I wish our son would come back. 

King. Never mind, he might get better, 

Queen. I wonder if our son is dead. 

King. He might come back some day. 

Scene 2. The Palace Gate 

Guard (sees a ragged man coming). 

Man. Do you know me? 

Guard. No I Go I You can't come here! 
Go away, 3^ou're a robber I 

* * 

Further Developments for 8-9- Year- 
Olds 

Some teaciiers say that it becomes clilhcult to 
find enough simple material lor children to work 
on. They come to the end of the stories which 
lend tlicinsclves to dramatic work. 

As the B-g-year-olds develop, it is possible to 
turn to another source of supply, as the children 
can use material which is not already in the form 
of a story. This is a further step in j)rogression- 
The children can lake an idea, if surficieiUly 
distinct, and build round it until they hav(‘ 
made a plot, whicli they can tlieii develop into 
11 play. Short poems containing an interesliug 
itlea may often i^mve a fruitful sumve nl suijply. 


Man. I’m the King's son. 

Guard. I don’t 1 relieve you. Gol Don't 
come here any more! 

Man. I've told you the truth—I’m the King’s 
son. If you don’t believe me, look at this. 
(Shows the ring.) 

Guard. I don’t really believe, I think you've 
stolen the ring. Well, anyway, Til take you to 
the King. I'Jl take yim iiiree lo tJte King anti 
sec what he says. 

Scene j. Inside the Pahu e 

Guard. Please, Yuiir Majesty, ihis man says 
he is tlic Prince, I don't believe it. I lliiiik lie 
has stolen this ring. 

King. Is this our sou? Do you know' if this 
man is our son? Queen, give your advici‘ as 
Lo what 3'ou think it is. 

Prince. Tm 3'our son. This is 3'nur ring- 
you gave it to me. 

Queen. You are my son. (7h the King,) 
Aren't you glad to sec him? I am. 

King. What have y<ni l)een dning all tliis 
long time? I did feel miserable without you. 

Prince, I have l)ecn living wath this swine¬ 
herd and his wile, and I have brought thtMU to 
show you. If I had not been living wdth these 
j)eople I should not have got better. 

King. I thought you were dead. We’ll have 
a feast, (7 o Swineherd and Wife.) Will you 
come and feast with ns? 

Courtiers. Three cheeis for PiiiuR* Bhidud ! 

* * 

A class of 8^(j-3’ear-ol(ls wanted to make 
a fairy play. The ideas which i>rovidcd th(‘ir 
raw material came out ul Miss Iw’k'inan's well- 
known verses "There arc? 1*aeries at Uie Bot¬ 
tom of our Garden." These ideas gavi' iis(^ 
to a play with three j,cenc.s—.Scrni? i, in the 
gardens Time, one summer afternoo]i; Charac¬ 
ters, three children and Hie gardener. Though 
the verse only mentions (he gardener’s shed (lie 
children introduced the gardt-iier himself into 
the scejie. The class unule him, not any of the 
children, lo he the person wlio suggested that 
Ihmvis have faeries in tlieni. U was he who 
invited the children to come to the IhjIIuih of 
the garden at night to sn- Hie faeiii's lr>r them¬ 
selves. 
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The znd verse was ignored by the class: 
it gave them nothing constructive to work 
upon. 

From Verse 3 they developed Scenes 2 and 3. 
In Scene 2 preparations were made by the faeries 
(or tlie coming of the King and Queen, Scene 
3 included their Majesties' arrivalj together with 
a song ol welcome, a feast, and a farewell. 

In the case of this play it vvas the teacher's 
idea to use the play-niakmg as a centre of work, 
and to make a natural contact between it and 
otlier subjects. Thus the play would become a 
■'centre of interest." 

The idea of dramatic form was anticipated in 
tlio reading lessons by the use of reading matter 
which was written in dialogue fonn. The putting 
together of the play, in regard to both words and 
shape, formed lessons in composition. When the 
play was hiushcd it was made into alit lie booklet 
in the handwork lesson, when threc-holc sewing 
was taught, the art lesson having already pro¬ 
vided the designed cover. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature o( tha 
work was the fact that it grew out of the young 
teacher^s anxiety with regard to the sight'Cead- 
iiig in the music lessons. She was a student in 
training, and she greatly feared that lier lessons 
in sight-reading would be dull; so she began to 
plan some way of giving them a distinct purpose 
that would appeal to the class. She saw that 
songs for a fairy play could grow naturally out 
of siglit-roading exercises, and so the idea of 
making the play was born. 

The last little song was put together quite 
quickly. The play was nearly finished. The 
closing words, to be said by the Queen, were, 
"Those children look tired, it is time for them 
to go home. Let us sing them, to sleep." 

The class fittingly thought that a short lullaby 
should follow such words, so they set to work 
to make it. 

The teacher chose a lullaby with a good 
rhythm, and wrote the note,'? on the black¬ 
board in staff notation. 

The children sang it first to the Tonic Sol-fa 
names, then to "la," beating the time until they 
were well into the swing of the tunc. Then came 
suggestions for words. These were written on 
tho blackboard, and the class song mid tested 
ihem; accepting sonie, rejecting others. From 


the accepted lines they made their final clioicc. 
The verse ran— 

Sleeps mortalsi sleep. 

And watch we imll keep. 

So as we leave our fairy ring 
The sweetest lullaby we'U singt 
Sleept mortalSf sleeps 

At the end of twenty-five minutes eveiy o]ie 
was singing these lines with great zest. 

3, Possibilities for 9-11 - Year-Olds 

As the children progress in their study of 
play making and reach the age of 9-11 j^eai s, 
they will show more power of attack in tlic 
making of plays on their own account. 

This work may develop in two ways, inde¬ 
pendently the one of the other. 

Group Work 

A group of cUilduen may join together and 
through their own imaginative games produce a 
definite series of scenes with dialogue. The game 
" Charades" is usually a favourite with children, 
and they can be encouraged to use it as a basis 
from which short plays can be developed. If 
the children have gradually been learning how 
to construct little plays, at 9-11 years thej’ 
should show signs of ability to apply that 
teaching, and to do something apart from the 
teacher's guidance. 

Individual and Group Work 

TJie making of a play can begin with some¬ 
thing that is purely individual, and end in being 
a group or class effort. 

One way of carrying out this idea is to give a 
copy of a short story to each child. The child 
will then take the material, plan it out for a 
play, and write the scenes according to Iiis own 
idea and ability. 

The group or class, with or witlioui the 
teacher’s guidance, can then consider which 
parts of the various scenes will be chosen, and 
they will be put together to niakc a final play. 
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It may be helpful to give some illustration of 
this type of work, as far as space will permit. 

The class consisted of children of about 8-10 
years of age, and was taught by a student in 
training. 

Each child received a copy of the following 
story— 

The Red Btrd 

There was once a Queen who wanted a new 
hat. She wanted it to be the best one that was 
over made, so she decided to have on it the 
feathers of a beautiful red bird which she had 
seen in the woods. She called her ladies to her 
and asked them to fell her where the bird lived; 
but, although they had often seen it, none of 
them knew where it lived. Then one suggested 
that they should ask the children who were 
playing in the wood, because they would be 
sure to know where its home was. 

The children were playing happily when the 
Queen came and asked them to tell her where the 
red bird was, so that she could get its feathers 
for her hat. They would not tell her, because 
they loved the bird so much. The Queen prom¬ 
ised that slie would let them play in her beautiful 
garden if they would only tell her where it 
lived. Then one of the children said, ''We listen 
to its lovely song every clay, and would rather 
hear that than play in your garden." 

Just then the bird began to sing, and the Queen 
liked its song so much lliat she, too, said that 
slie would rather hear its song than wear its 
feathers in her hat. 

She went back to the court and told her 
milliner, who said she would make the Queen a 
beautiful bird from red velvet, which would 
make the hat pretty, and still let people hear 
the red bird's song. And every one agreed that 
this was the wisest thing to do. 

Having studied the story, each child set to 
work to write his own interpretation of it, 
expressing it in dramatic form. 

The pJaj^s produced were fairly level as regards 
ability. 

An Individual Product 

The scene which follows is an example of an 
average production— 


Scene a. In the Wood 
[Twt> Children are playing) 

First Child. I wish the reel bird was singing 
now. 

Second Child, So do I, 

First Child. It has got very lovely feathers. 
Second Child, I know that. 

First Child. The Queen is coming, (Unier 
Queen and Ladies. Children how before 
them) 

Queen. Do you know where the red bird 
lives? 

Children. Yes. 

Queen. Will you tell me.^ 

Children, We will not tell you, for we love 
the bird. 

Queen, I will let yon play in my bcaiiliful 
garden if you tell me. 

Children, Wc would rather hear its song 
than play in your garden. 

Queen, I would rather hoar its song than 
wear its feathers in my hat. 

The Product of Group Selection 

Wlien the different plays were read it was 
soon seen that some forms of expression were 
more interesting or forceful than ot hoi's, so bits 
were chosen from one and bits from another 
until the children Imd constructed the best j)lay 
they could arrive at, from their own work. 

Scene 2 then road as follows- - 
In the Woofl. (Iwo Cjijliwkn are playing) 
Beryl. Do you know, Lena, I heard the rod 
bird singing. 

Lena. When? Please tell mo. 

Beryl. Last night, 

Lena. I should have heen there too. 

Beryl. Shall w^c play at ring a ring o' roses ? 
Lena. Yes. 

Both sing Ring a ring 0' roses 

A pocket full of posies. 

Beryl. Oo-ool Look! the Queen is eomii^g 
with her lords and ladies. 

{Eiifer Queen and CouRTiERs--CrriLDRi':N 
how before them) 

Children. CuhA morjiing, your Higlmess. 
('lood morning, lords and ladies. 
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All. Good morning, 

LoKD GitAifAM, The Queen has come to ask 
you where the red bird lives. 

Children. What do you want it for? 

QueenI I want its feathers for my new hat. 
Loud Kmo. Yes. I will go and shoot it if 
you tell me where it lives. 

BekVL. 0 )l no! I will not tell you. I love 
Uic bird too much. 

Queen. If you will tell me 1 will let you come 
and play in my beauliful garden. 

Beryl. Slill we will not tell you. 

Lena. We would rather hear its song than 
play Lu your garden. 

(Bird siRgs. Tra-la-la.) 

First Lady. Oh I what a lovely song. 
Children. Yea, it is the red bird singing. 
(Queen 

Queen. What a beauliful song! I don't think 
I'll have its feathers after all. 1 , too, would 
rather listen to its song. 

Kino, No, I don’t think I will shoot it 

cither. 

Graham. Let us go back to the palace. 
Queen. Yes. Good moming. 

All. Good momijig. {They go out.) 

It a class is divided into groupSi ajid cacli 
group has a different story given to it, a small 
number of different plays can soon be pro¬ 
duced, but ia that case the children must be old 
enough and sulTiciently well trained to do the 
work with the very minimvim of help from the 
teacher. 

4 , To Compute a Play 

There is another method of group work, but 
it is only suitable for the oldest Junior children; 
the teacher provides the raw material from which 
the heginniiig of the play can be formed, and 
then leaves the working out of the remainder of 
the play entirely to the imagination of tlie 
differeni groups ol children. 

This method was tried with a number of 
companies of young Girl Guides. It took llie 
form of a dramatic competition. They all 
started with the same material, which was taken 
from an old French Legend and was given to 
tlicm in the following form— 

"'Noar the frontier ol ihe Ardennes couiUiy 


there once lived a salt smuggler, in vain the 
Customs officers tried to catch him in his unlaw¬ 
ful acts. The people who lived near called him 
a wizard and said he was so clever that he could 
use magic and that was why he was never found 
out. 

" One day he was returning home with a great 
sack of salt on his back when the officers sud¬ 
denly appeared. The delighted officers thought 
they had caught him red-handed, and ordered 
him to open his sack. 

" The smuggler, with a grin, invited lliem to 
open the sack themselves. When they looked 
inside, they found to tlieir amazement that it 
was full of lentils, 

'"The smuggler laughed at their disappoint¬ 
ment, tied up the sack, and hoisting it on his 
back went his way. He laughed again to himself 
as he thought of what the officers would say 
if they knew that the lentils had already changed 
back into grains of salt. 

” For a long time the officers tried to think of 
a plan by which they could catch the smuggler. 
At last they decided on one. 

" One day when they knew that the smuggler 
was absent from home they went to liis house. 
Tlicy found his daughter alone, and tliey fright¬ 
ened her so much that she dared not hinder 
them from doing anything they wished. In 
searching the bouse ffoin top to bottom they 
found many contraband goods which they 
thought they could use as evidence to bring him 
to justice, They decided not only to remove 
these goods but to take the friglitoiiccl daughter 
also. Though the smuggler might be willing to 
lose his goods, they felt lie would be sure to 
come to find his daughter, and so he would fall 
into their hands. 

“ Shortly after they left the house, the 
smuggler returned to find his goods gone and 
his daughter stolen. Immediately he mounted 
his horse and set out to rescue hcr.'^ 

The story of the rescue was Jeft in the girls' 
hands to be treated as they liked as long as it 
was expressed in dramatic form, Magic could 
he inlrocluccd if desired. When the compelUiou 
(lay arrived, each com])any acted the play it 
had written. It was most intcre.sting to see how 
entirely different each j)lay was. There wxre 
about ten cntric.s. 
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5, Correlation of Dramatic Work 

with Other Subjects 

As the children reach the end of their J uniov 
course it is possible to use play maliiug as an 
active handmaid to history or gcograpliy, 
especially to history. But, if the play is to l)e 
of any value as a stimulus to the study of his¬ 
tory, the children theinscives must turn to 
books and find what sort of historical setting 
the play will need in order to preserve its right 
atmosphere. 

Teachers will often find incidents in local 
history that can be Lurned to good account for 
both the study of liistory and individual or 
grouj:) work in play making. 

Before leaving this subject it may be useful, 
as far as space permits, to mention a few possi¬ 
bilities as regards material that have been 
tested and tried. 

Nursery Talcs—"Red Riding Hood." **Three 
Bears." 

Fairy Tales from Grimm—Elves and the 
Shoemaker"; "Ti-avclling Musicians"; "The 
Frog Prince"; "Hansel and Gretcl." 

"The Pied Piper of Hamcliii." 

Robin Hood—specially suitable for boys of 
9-10 years. 

A Nativity Play based on the Christmas 
Story. St. Matthew II, vv, i and 9-12, tind 
St. Luke II, vv, 1-20. The jrlay can be ])artly 
mimed and partly spoken, and have the adtliliorj 
of carols. 

A play can also be dcvelopCMl from a sequence 
of pictures. Perliaps .some iderrs raJi be gained 
from the pictures given for story making (see 
pages I 93 -I 99 )- 

6 . Acting for the Older Juniors 

The acting of a play sliould stand first and 
foremost for the intcrprclatioii of thouglit and 
the expression of emotion, and not for a part 
to ho taken in a performance. In this latter 
direction danger lies, lor the play may heroine 
notliing more than an outlet lor self-disi)lay. 

If children have IcariU to exj>ross their ideas 
and emotions in plays ol their own making, they 
will approach the acting <^I jirejxired pla5's witli 
the knowledge tJial there is an to be ijiler- 


preted and an cniolioii to l>c felt, and those 
must first be found and tlieii revealed by the 
actors, Tliis i>ixq)araiioii will kelp to place the 
empbasis, not on the chilcTs pcrfnnnancc, but 
on wliat the WTit(‘r of tlie [day wants the child 
to express in Jiis acting. This development 
demands more from the child and is a strong 
argument for deferring the acting of prepared 
[ilays to tJie latest stag(‘ of the Junior coiirse. 
Anotlicr argiiinent in favour of delay is that 
when children reach Ibe age of eleven Iheir 
apj>rociatioii of bt<‘iatiire lias licgmi to develop, 
aiul a belter form of material, more worth Iheir 
wliilo to memoii/Ai. can be given to them. 

The children now want tn take a step beyond 
tlie iis(! of the crude j»r(»|KTties which have 
cojitcuited them so far, and in a simple way they 
can he introduced to wliat lies heliiiid the tenn 
"prodiiclion." 

It is well that eaclj manhn of the class sJiould 
have some responsibility if it can possibly b(' 
arranged. As the class has not shared in tlic 
writing of the play it is all the more necessary 
to .see that cadi melubcr shares in its pnoduction. 
Oppoi-tuniiy lies in tw’o directions— 

1. Tlie making of costumes, properties, and 
scenery. 

2. The cany hi g out of the. pcriormance— 
there is work for actors, a stage inauager, scene 
shifters, dressers, and kcLqxTS of the warclrol^e. 

A liUl(‘ careful thought will inaki' it iK)ss>il)le 
for 1‘vory child to feel that he or she is in ii. 
Willi tlie younger diildron it was good tn hud 
a ])lay in wdiioh all c<nild act. Imi to do that at 
this JatiT stage woiild spoil the work, as ciujiliasis 
will now he laid on the maimer of acting in a 
way that was not dmic pn‘viousl3\ 

The stage is no loiigm’ the whole cliissromu, 
lull Jias a limited Sfiaceto whidi tlR* actois imist 
learn to adaj)! tlieinselves; tlie cff(‘ct of tlic’ work 
will be spoilt if it is overcrowded. 

A juaclicalilliistnilion of the jioints nu^ntiniietl 
will su've to make them clearer. 

“/i Midsummer Night's Dream " 

'I he work to he desciihed w'as uctually cairieil 
nut by girls varying in age from 10-13 yeais, 
))ut i1 is iiol loo ilillu'ult foi the eleven pliiM 
group. 
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The Fairy scenes from Shakespeare's Mid- Tlie four episodes chosen from the play were 
sunujicr Dttam were to be acted. as follows— 

The first approach was made through tlic Episode 7 —from Act II, Scene i. Conversa- 

litcraturc lessons. The story ol the scenes came tion between Fairy and Puck, 
fii'st. This was given by the teacher, who tried Episode II —from Act II, Scene i. Quarrel 
to make the atmosphere of the play smrouiid between Titania and Obcion, to end witJi the 
licr narrative. Much discussion followed, which conversation between Olieron and Piiclc and the 
resulted in the selection of the exact episodes words 

to be acted. They were four in number. I am invisible 

It was possible for the girls to select these And! will overhear iheir conference. 



Pig. 54 

And I Serve the Vairy Queen 


episodes fimn llic teacher's story, and to plan Episode III —from Act II, Scene 2. Titania 
themout in a general way, but it was necessary and her Fairy Court, to end with Oberon's 
for the teaclior to make the selection from the entrance and the squeezing of the juice into 
text of the lines which were evcntuall}^ to be Titaiiia's ayes. 

memorized. These necessary cuts in the text Episode /F—'from Act III, Scene i. The 
required care and skill. Want of space prcvent.s Rehearsal of the Play by Quince and Company, 
thetu fcoiti being described at length, but if the This interlude was cut down to the minimum ; 
play is studied it will be seen that it is x)ossible it was included only to provide a reason for the 
to cat and select m\til the fairy scones stand out introduction of Bottom on to the stage. The 
from ti\e rest of the play. Fairy Play led on to the love scene between 

It is usually necessary to lieclograpli or cyrlo- Titania and Bottom as far as "I desire your 
style wliat the cjiildrcn have achially to niemor- more acquaintance, good Master Miislarclsecd/* 
ize, or their minds are confused. am I from tjiere passed without a break to Act 
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LVj Scene i, “Come siL Uiec clown upon this 
llowery bocl,“ which introduced the reconcilia¬ 
tion between Oberon and Titania. 

The pla)^ ended with Titania's words— 

Come, my loyd, and in our flight 
Tell me how il came this night 
That I sleeping here was found 
]Viih these mortals on the ground. 

The selection of the lines to be learnt and the 
idle arsing of the play was only one part of the 
work. Art, handwork, and needlework lessons 
were all called upon to take their share. This 
type of work will grow apace to the best advan¬ 
tage if, for the time being, those lessons can be 
regarded not as three subjects but as one— 
the Production side of the Drainalic Woik. 


The first business was to choose the acLoi^ 
and plan out the general colour scheme. This 
was done by the vote of the whole class, alter 
wliicli tile work was divided among groups of 
girls. 

Group I was the largest, and contained girls 
who were keen on needlework. Their work was 
to jneasuro the actors, make jialterns for cos¬ 
tumes, cut them out, and make them up. Un¬ 
bleached calico was the material mainly used, 
though Titania's dress was of yellow art muslin. 

Group II was allied to Group 1 . They pre¬ 
pared the material by dyeing the calico. As 
there was a gas jcl in the classroom hot water 
dyes were used, Imt cold water dyes could havo 
been made to serve, When Ciroup II bad any 
time to vSpare tJicy Jielped Crroiip I. 



Thi. 35 

si Simple Trinneuvrh for liachcloth 
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Groifp III made sandals, any simple head¬ 
dresses, or oddments ol any kind that were 
needed a^ time vvent on. The slowest girls were 
in this group. 

Group IV was a very important one and care¬ 
fully picked. It contained the girls who were 
best at drawing, for they worked at the scenery. 
To begin with, the teacher had to give them a 
good deal snjTervisvon, but when once they 
were set going they were amazingly independent 
and successful. 

The scenery deserves a special word oi explana¬ 
tion. It is not easy to transform a typical 
Council School Hall into a wood, so that actors 
and audience really feel that it is there. In this 
case tlie producers not only wanted the wood 
repuescuted on the “backcloth” so that it would 
appear as vista behind the actoj-s, but they 
also wanted the actoi‘s to be able to move in 
and out among the trees. A solution was found 
(or this probloni, and williout much expense. 

The ''backclotli^' was provided by using the 
plain side of rolls of cheap green wallpaper, 
as money was too scarce to allow of a more 
permanent one ol green stufl. The strips of 
paper were spread on the Hall floor. The girls 
planned out the design, and certain trees were 
aUoUecl to each girl. There was a flowery tree 
(type unknown), a Jilac tree, and various inde¬ 
terminate specimens. Crayons and chalks were 
used. The next problem was to find a way in 
which the “backcloth” could Vmi fastenedtothe 
wall, whicli was of uiicompronfiising white tiles. 
Fortunately it had a picture rail, and this led 
to the solution of the difiictilty. 

A framework was made of stripwood ijin. 
wide (see Fig. 55 is so simple that it could 

be made by the class. Tlic back uf the frame¬ 
work was suspended from the picture rail (C), 
while the “backcloth” was fastened by strong 
drawing pins to the front strip of wood (B). 

Next came tlie separate trees. These were 
made of strii>s. of varying widths, of cheap 
hessian. They were placed on the Jiali lloor, 
the trees sketched in aiid tlicn chalked, though 
paint would have been more pennanenl. The 
edges of the hessian were not always dead 
straight, but had slight projections suggestive 
of branches to the trees All strifes taperctl 
slightly to the top. 


To make the strips stand in position strings 
were stretched from side to side of the Hall and 
fastened to nails driven into the top of the rail. 
The top of each tree was tucked over the string, 
and made secure by safety pins, while the bottom 
was firmly attached to the floor by strong 
drawing pins (see Fig. 56). 

By this method it was easily possible to place 
the trees in different positions, and test tlie effect 
of the grouping before arriving at a final decision. 

Properties such as tliis “backcloth” and these 
trees are valuable possessions to have in the 
school acting box, and can be used again ainl 
again for a variel}^ of plays. 

7. Dramatic Material for Boys 

Teachers of boys will find that dramatic 
work makes a strong appeal to them. When 
unce boys have embarked on play making or 
play acting, if the material is such as interests 
them, they will carry it forward with great 
zeal—possibly with greater speed and with more 
initiative than girls. They throw themselves 
into the making of properties with zest, and as 
they are often freer than girls in out-of-school 
liours it will be found that they will experiment 
more readily and produce surprising results, 

It is worth wliilc to give some space to the 
subject of material which makes an appeal to 
boys. 

A class of 9-year-olds were recently hearing 
some of the Artliuriair legends in the literature 
lessons. They decided to make a play based 
on the story “How Artliur became King ol 
Fnglancl.” 

The legend told how Merlin wejit to the ArcJi- 
bishop to ask him to call together all the lords 
of the realm to behold the miracle tliat God 
would show them, and through which the heir 
to the throne should stand revealed. 

At Merlin"s order each knight came to the 
groat Church, secretly hoping that he might be 
chosen to be king. T'herc, in the churchyard, 
they foiiiid a great square stone, in the midst 
of which was an anvil, with a sword firmly fixed 
tliKuigh the centre of it. Written in letters ol 
gold were the word?: “Whoso puUcth out this 
sword from this stone and anvil is right wise 
king born (jf all bjigland.” 
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The legend goes on to describe how each 
knight tried in vain to draw o\\t the sword. 
Arthur alone was successful, and he was 
accepted and crowned as King. 

To be kiuglits appealed to the boys tremen' 
dously, and the second day after the play making 
commenced, while yet no parts were chosen or 


any arniiigenients suggested for acting, the first 
property arrived. It was a sword, and had been 
made the previous evening by a boy himself. 
The teacher let it be put immediately into use 
when the boys planned out the next scene. 

In a day or two, more swoicls arrived at 
school, made either by the hoys tlmmselves or 
by keen fathers or interested big brothers. A 
corner of the classroom was cleclicated to pro¬ 
perties, and in less tluiu a wi‘ek there W'cns 
sliicids and swords for ali kniglits. Other 
Suggesticins followed, and by the tinu‘ that 


^8; 

tlie words of the play were complete, with a 
little finishing off at school, each character 
had a complete outfit, inriucling costume and 
armour. 

The teacher set tlio play in motion as a varia¬ 
tion in the teaching of composition. Tl)c idea 
of the dramatic properties was evohTd by the 


cinss and carried out by them with the nu/iinmm 
of practical help from the teacher. 

It is possible that hoys may enter more 
readily into play acting when the play im ludes 
only male parts. But this is m d necessarily true 
dlicn they make the play theniselvis. A rlans 
of 9-10-year-olds who mnde a play around the 
story of Allaiwidhile [mil his tiiir htve were 
quite us serious about lilting out the bride with 
a suitable wedding costume as in diessing any 
of tlie foresters. 

There i.s murli materia) Jndili n away in soijie 
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of the old stories that is particularly suitable 
for boys to work upon. An example of tliis will 
be found in Rawlinson's translation of the Hu- 
iory of Htrodclu^, Book 1 , in the legend of the 
boyhood of Cyrus, afterwards Cyrus the Great. 

The story falls into a number of realistic 
incidents, each one of which will provide rich 
material for a scene in a play for older boys. 

If the boys are not learning ajicicut history, 
the teacher will need to give the story its own 
setting or the class cannot enter into the right 
atmosphere. 

Given in brief outline the work may be as 
follows— 

Story as 

This setting will be given so that the later 
incidents may be coinprohensivc, though the 
story of the setting will not be included in the 
play. Quite apart from other tliinga, which 
would not lend themselves to dramatic repre¬ 
sentation, the lapse of time could not be shown 
satisfactorily. 

Astyages was King of Persia. One night lie 
had a dream which was Interpreted to him by 
the wise men of his country. They said that one 
day his daughter would have a son and that 
King Astyages would lose his throne and the 
boy would reign in his place. 

To guard against this calamity, as soon cls the 
child Cyrus was bom. King Astyages sent for 
Harpagus, one of his must faithful officers. 
Handing over the child to him, he gave orders 
that Harpagus should carry tlie child home ajicl 
there slay him. 

Hut Harpagus feared to do so cniel an act 
lest at some future time the baby’s mother 
should become Queen and be able to punish. 
He therefore decided to give the w'ork into the 
hands of another and sent, with haste, for a 
herdsman who guarded the flocks on the moun¬ 
tainside, where iitany wiki beasts lurked. 

When the herdsman arrived Harpagus gave 
the child to him with the order: "‘Astyages n?- 
quires thee to take this child and lay him in the 
wildest part of the hills, where he will be sure 
to die speedily. And he bade me tell Ihee, that 
if thou dost not kill tlie boy, but unyliow allow- 
est him to escape, he will put thee to the mast 


painful of deaths. I myself am appointed to sec 
tlie child exposed." 

Feeling much troubled, tlic licrdsiuaii carried 
away the baby to Jus own home. He desired to 
get there quickly, for be was anxious about liis 
own wfc and tiny son who was just bom. 

On reaching the house he found his wife in 
great grief, for during his absence their baby 
had died. 

Tlie herdsman listened to her sad story and 
then told her Jiis own Wheji he had finished 
speaking he uncovered the infant which he 
carried in his arms ami showed him to his wife. 

When she looked at the tiny child and saw 
how bcatitiftil he was, she burst into tears and 
besoiigivt her luisband on no account to expose 
him. But the herdsman was afraid and said that 
he dare not refuse to carry out the orders which 
had been given to liim. Then the woman spoke 
a second time and said: “If, then, tlicre is no 
persuading thee, and a child must needs be seen 
exposed upon the mountaijis, at least do thus. 
Take our dead child and lay it upon the hills, 
and let us bring up as our own the child of the 
daughter of Astyages. So shaft thou not be 
charged with unfaithfulness to tliy lord, nor 
shall wc have managed badly for ourselves. Our 
dead babe will have a royal funeral, and this 
living child will not be deprived of life," 

Tlie idea seemed good and the herdsman 
decided to adopt it. Without loss of time, he 
gave the living child into tlie arms of his wife. 
Having clothed their own dead child in the 
costly robe of the little prince, the hcrdsiimn 
carried Jiim fortJi and laid luin in one of the 
wildest parts on the mountainside. 

After three days the herdsman sent word to 
Harpagus that the cliild Cyrus was dead. He, 
liaving satisfied himself that it was true, ordered 
that the funeral should take place. So the herds¬ 
man's baby was given a royal funeral, and the 
little prince remained in tlie l^erdsman's cottage 
and grew up there with only the ]icrd.sniau and 
lus wife to know tliat lie was not their own son. 

In telling this introductory story, it is well 
to qvvitc tlie words given in direct speech, as if 
the boys hear a fitting style uf language they 
will be nujre likely to offer a suitable verbal 
expression uf tUuiiglit in their own iiulivicinal 
contributions. 
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The Play 

WOien the hcrdsiniui's son was abinjt 10 years 
of age, an incident occurred which ^vill interest 
boys and also provide them with some material 
whicli can easily he handled for play making. 
Herodotus relates the incident as follows— 

“WJicJi the boy was in his tenth year, an 
accident caused it to he discoven'd who ho was, 
IIg was at [)lay one day in the village whore tin* 
folds of the cattle were, along with tlie boys of 
his own age, in the stri'ct. The otlier boys who 
were playing with him cliose the herdsman's son, 
as he was called, to be their king. He tlien pro¬ 
ceeded to order them about—sojne he set to 
build him houses, others he made his guards, one 
of them was to be the king\s (^ye, another had 
the office of carrying Ins ini ssages, all had som<^ 
task or other, 

"Among the boys there was one, th(? son of 
Artembarcs, a Mecle of distinction, who refused 
to do what Cyrus had set him. Cyrus told the 
other boys to take him into custody, and when 
his orders were obeyed, he chastised him most 
severely with the whip. 

son of Artembares, as soon as he was 
let go, full of rage at treatment so little befitting 
his rank, hastened to the city and complained 
bitterly to hi.s father of what had been done by 
Cyrus. Ho did not, of nmrse, say 'Cyrus,' b}' 
wliicli name the buy Wtis not y(^t known, hut 
called him the son of the king s herdsman. 

"Artembares, in the lu^al id his passion, went 
to Astyages, aeroiupaiiietl by liis son, and made 
complaint of the gross injmy' wbieli liar I Ix-en 
done liiiii. Pointing to the boy’s slionlders, he 
exclaimed: 'Tims, () King, has thy slave, the 
son of a herdsman, heaped insult upon us.’ 

"At these words Astyages sent for the herds¬ 
man and his boy. When they came together 
into his presence, fixing liis eyes on (.'yrus, 
AstyagCvS said: 'Hast tlion then, the sou (jf so 
mean a fellow' as that, dared to behave thus 
rudely to the son of yonder nulde, one of the 
first in my court?' 'My lord,' replied Lhr* boy, 
'I only treated liiiu as li(‘ d('S(‘rved. I was 
clioseu king l)y Hie buys of onr village, lii'cause 
they tliniiglit me tlie bi'st for it. He liimself was 
one of tlie buys who ehuse me. All the ullims 
did aecurrling to my orders; but he refiisi'd, luid 


made light of them luitil at last he got his due 
reward. If for this I deserve to suffer punish¬ 
ment, licrc I am ready to submit to it.*'' 
Herodotus goes on to tell how King Astyages 
became suspicious as to who the boy was. Dis¬ 
missing the affairs of Artembares and his son 
for Hu; time being, he took Cyrus and the herds- 
jTiiui apart to question them. At first the herds¬ 
man insisted that C3TIIS was his own boy but nt 



(ynis Plays <?/ Bdug 

length, when lie saw' Ast^mgrs sign to liis hudy- 
gnanl to hind him and t arr^' him away to 
punishment, he ofhM'cd to tell the true story. 
This he dnl, eiitn^aliiig the King to grant him 
torgivomss. 

Tlie King bad not forgotten the prophecy of 
the Magi, and before he (lecided what to do with 
his grandcliihl he sent (or the wise men to con¬ 
sult them. On hearing what had happened they 
assured the King that all was well. As the boy 
had ruled as king of the village, with his guards, 
liis tlnorkeepers, his inessengers, and all tin; 
other usual oHirers, he would nut reign a 
sei ond time. 

King Astyages divided that lie had no 11101 e 
tf> fear and ('ynis was called into his presmee, 
and was dismissed to safely with these winds: 
"My ehihl, I was led to do thee a wTong by a 
(hvaiii w'hieli lias eonic to mdliiiig: from Llial 
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wrong thou wcrt saved by thy own good fortune. 
Go now willi a light heart to Persia; I will pro¬ 
vide thy escort, Go, and when thou gettest to 
thy journey's end, thou wilt behold thy lather 
and tliy mother, quite other people from the 
herdsman and his Avife." 

Tlic story ends with the homecoming of 
Cyrus and the welcome given to him by his true 
parents. 

Reference to the History of Herodotus will 
sliow that careful cuts have been necessary .so 
that unsuitable material is avoided, 

The play will naturally fall into four scenes. 

Scene I 

Place: The Village. Charactcr.s: Cyrus and a 
group of boys. Matter: Tire Game—Cboico of 
a King and the ruling of his subjects. 

(The punishment will uecJ careful handling. 
It will be best to arrange for it to happen off the 
stage and so be left to imagination.) 

Scene [I 

Place ; The Palace. Characters; King Asty- 
ages and his Bodyguard. Artembares and Jiis 
son. (Later) Cyrus and the Herdsman. Matter: 
Complaint of Artembares. Summoning of C)mis 


and the herdsman. Interview witli Cyrus and 
the true story of the herdsman. 

(There is a difliculty of time here. A short 
period would naturally elapse between the com¬ 
plaint being heard and the arrival of Cyrus, II 
that cannot be foreseen and some solution 
thought of, it will be necessary to divide this 
scene into two. It will be well for the boys to 
try to overcome this difficulty for themselves.) 

Scene IIJ 

Place: The Palace. Characters: Kijrg Asty. 
ages and his Bodyguard. The Magi, (Later) 
Cyrus. Matter: Discussion of the prophecy. 
Decision of the King. AimouncBuient to Cyrus 
and dismissal to his liome, 

Scene /r 

Place: Home of Cyrus in Persia. Characters: 
Father and Mother of Cyrus, and nocessary 
servants, Cyrus and Escort, Matter: Arrival of 
Cyrus and Escort. Welcome from his Parents. 

It is surprising to what a good standard the 
Juniors can reach if the training in dramatic 
work has been consistent and progressive, and 
1ms covered the whole period of time of the 
Junior course. 






